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SERMON I. 



St. James, v. 8. 
For the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.. 

Time was, when I know not what mysticiil 
meanings were drawn, by a certain cabalistic 
alchyiny, from the simplest expressions of 
holy writ — from e:^pressions in which no, 
allusion could reasonably be supposed to any 
thing beyond the particular occasion uppii 
which they were introduced. While this 
phrensy raged among the learned, vision^j^y 
lessons of divinity were often derived, pot 
only from detached texts of Scripture, but 
from single words j — not from words only, 
but from letters — from the place, the shape, 
the posture of a letter; and the blunders 
of transcribers, as they have since proved 
to be, have been the groundwork of many 
a fine-spun meditation. 
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illiterate of her sons are in possession of the 
Scrip ures in their mother tongue. It is their 
duty to make the most of so great a blessing, 
by employing as much time as they can spare 
from the necessary business of their several 
callings, in the diligent study of the written 
word. It is the duty of their teachers to give 
them all possible assistance and encourage- 
ment in this necessary work. I apprehend 
that we mistake our proper duty, when we 
avoid the public discussion of difficult or am- 
biguous texts, and either keep them entirely 
out of sight, or, when that cannot easily be 
done, obtrude our interpretations upon the 
laity, as magisterial or oracular, without proof 
or argument ; — a plan that may serve the 
purposes of indolence, and may be made to 
serve worse purposes, but is not well adapted 
to answer the true ends of the institution of 
our holy order. The will of God is that all 
men should be saved; and to that end, it is his 
will that all men, that is, all descriptions of 
men, great and small, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, should come to the knowledge 
of the truth. Of the truth — that is, of the 
truths brought to light by the Gospel : Not 
only of the fundamental truths of faith towards 
Grod, of repentance from dead works, and of 



a future judgment, — but of all the sublimer 
truths concerning thescheme of man's redemp- 
tion. It is God's will that all men should be 
brought to a just understanding of the deli- 
verance Christ hath wrought for us, — to a 
just apprehension of the magnitude "of our 
hopes in him, and of the certainty of tibe evi- 
dence on which these hopes are founded. It 
is God's will that all men should come to a 
knowledge of the original dignity of our 
Saviour's person — of the mystery of his in- 
carnation — of the nature of his eternal priest- 
hood, the value of his atonement, the efficacy 
of his intercession. These things are never 
to be understood without much more than a 
superficial knowledge of the Scriptures, espe- 
cially the Scriptures of the New Testament ; 
and yet that knowledge of the Scriptures 
which is necessary to the understanding of 
these things, is what few in this country (I 
would hope) are too illiterate to attain. It is 
our duty to facilitate the attainment by clear- 
ing difficulties. It may be proper to state 
those we cannot clear, — to present our hear- 
ers with the interpretations that have been 
attempted, and to show where they fail, — in 
a word, to make them masters of the question, 
though neither they nor we may be compe- 
tent to the resolution of it This instruction 
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wmAd momi eAectuaJly seeune them against 
tfae;p9iBan! of modern cenruptions, than the 
ptflictibe, dinteted by a fyse disciietioiiy of 
tkvmUng the mention of €very doctiine tkst 
majr be cembatedv^ and of burjrkig every text 
of doubtftd^ mieanttig. The corrupters of the 
Chyistiaii doctrine have no sneh reserve. The 
dtfctrmesJ of the ^^nity of the Soir — the 
itt^iMiatiwi — £be satis&ction of the cros» as a 
sttorifii^, in! due literal meanifig of the word — 
the^ Medmto(ria3< itteemession — the kifltiences^ 
o(th& S^^t^^the etertii«y of future punish- 
nflM»*t— ^are topics^ of populiar discussion with» 
thMe ^wtiO" would deny or pervert these doc^ 
tfinei^ : And? we may judge by ffiek^ success 
wk^miT' Mm might be, if we would but meet 
our antagonists^ on their own ground. The 
cGmi«notf people, we find, enter into the force^ 
tlhdu^ they do not perceive the sophistry 
of th^' arguments^ The* same peoplte would 
nttiicli more enter hyto^ the internal^ evidence 
of the gen«:ine doctrine of the Gospel, if 
bolden out to them, no* in^ parts, studiously 
dit^stedi of whaitever may seem mysterious, 
-^not wkh a^commodMiions to^ the prevail- 
ittg fashion of opinioti^, — but entire and 
iMSdisgctisedl Nor are the laity to shut their 
fsits ttgbUn^ these cfisputations, as niceties in 
whkfh #hey ate not concerned, or difficulties 



abore the reach of their abilities $ : and ioaetb 
of all are they to neglect thoite disquisilnoiisr 
which immediately respect the interpretationr 
of texts^ Every sentence of the Bible id 
from God, and every man. is interested w 
the meaning of it The teacher^, therefore, i» 
to expound^ and the disciple . to hear . aod^ 
ready with diligeo^^ : And nmch might ! hm 
the fruit of the blessing of God on ^^eir 
united exertions^ And this I infer^ not dii]^> 
from a general consideration of tbe luufcnre o£ 
the Gtispel doctrine, and the east of the 
Scripture language, which is admirably ac 
commodated to vulgar apprehensions, but 
from a fact which hds happened to fall much, 
within my own observation, —^ the piroE^ 
ci^ncy, I mean, that we ofben find, in some 
m^le science^ of men who have never had m 
liberal education, and who, ejcjcept in that 
particular subject on which they have be^ 
stowed pains and attention,, cemain ignocant 
and illiterate to the end of their lives. The- 
scienees are said, and they are truly said,: 
to have that mutual connexi(Hi^ that any one 
of tb^n may be the better understood for an 
insight into the rest : And there is, pierhaps, 
no branch of knowledge which receives^ m€Nre\ 
illustration firom all the rest than the science 
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of religion ; — yet it hath, like every other, 
its own int^rjprinciple,, on which it reste , 
with the knowledge of which, without any 
other, a great progress may be made. And 
these lie much more open to the apprehen-- 
flion of an uncultivated understanding than 
the principles of certain abstruse sciences, 
such as geomfstry, for instance, or astronomy ; 
in which I have known plain men, who 
could set up no pretensions to general learn* 
jng, make distinguished attainments. 

Under these persuasions, I shall not scru- 
ple to attempt a disquisition, which, on the 
tfirst view of it, might seem adapted only to 
B learned auditory : And I trust that I shall 
speak to your understandings. 

I propose to consider what may be the 
most frequent import of the phrase of " our 
Lord's coming." And it will, if I mistake 
not, appear, that the Jigurative use of it, to 
denote the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, is very rare, if not 
altogether unexampled, in the Scriptures of 
the New Testament : except, perhaps, in 
some passages of the book of Revelations : 
That, on the other hand, the use of it in the 
literal sense is frequent ; warning the Christian 
world of an event to be wished by the faith-^ 



fill and dreaded by the impenitent, — a visible 
descent of our Lord from heaven, as visible 
to all the world as his ascension was to the 
apostles, — a coming of our Lord in all 
the majesty of the Godhead, to judge the 
quick and dead, to receive his servants 
into glory, and send the wicked into outer 
darkness. 

In the epistles of St Paul, St. Peter, and 
St. James, we find frequent mention of the 
coming of our Lord, in terms, which, like 
those of the text, may at first seem to imply 
an expectation in those writers of his speedy 
arrival. There can be no question that the 
coming of our Lord literally signifies his 
coming in person to the general judgment ; 
and that it was sometimes used in this 
literal sense by our Lord himself, — as in 
the twenty-fiflih chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, where the Son of Man is described 
as coming in his glory — as sitting on the 
throne of his glory — as separating the just 
and the wicked, and pronouncing the final 
sentence. But, as it would be very unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the inspired writers, 
though ignorant of the times and seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own 
power, could be under so great a delusion 
as to look fi>r the end of the world in their 
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own dajSy — far this reason it has beem 
imagined, that wherever, in the ejnstles of the 
apogtlesj such assertions occur as those I have 
mentioned, the coming of our Lord is not to 
be taken in the literal meaning of the phrase; 
but that we are to look for something which 
was really at hand when these epistles were 
written, and which, in some figurative sense,, 
might be called his coming. Aoid soch an 
event the learned think they find in the de** 
stniction of Jerusalem ; — which may seem,, 
indeed, no insignificant type of the final d^ 
stniction of the enemies of God and Christ ; 
but if we recur to the passages wherein the 
approach of Christ's kingdom is mentioned, 
we shall find that in most of them, I believe 
it might be said in all, the mention of the 
Jinal jvdgment might be of much importance 
to the writer's argument, while that of the 
destruction of Jerusalem could be o£ none. 
The coming of our Lord is a topic which the 
holy penmen employ, when they find occa- 
sion to exhort the brethren to a steady per- 
severance in the profession of the Gospel, 
and a patient endurance of those trying 
afflictions with which the providence of God, 
in the first ages of the church, was pleased to 
exercise his servants. Upon these occasions, 
tecoHfirm the persecuted Christian's wavering 
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faith— to revive his weary hope — to invi-^ 
gorate his^ droof mg zeal — nothing could be 
move* effectual thai3i to set be^e him the 
prospect of that happy conisumraation^ when 
bis. Lord should come to take him: to himself^ 
and change his short-Eved sorrows inta end- 
less joy- On the other hand, nothing, upon 
these occasions, could be more out of season^ 
than to bring in view an approaching period^ 
of imer^used affliction^ — for such was the? 
seascm of the Jewish war to be. The be- 
lieving Jews, favoured as they were in many 
instances^ were still sharers in no smalt 
degree, in the common calamity of their 
country. They had been trained by our Lprdl 
himself to no other expectation- He had 
spoken explicitly of the siege of Jerusalem as 
a time of distress and danger to the very 
elect of God. Again, if the careless and 
indifferent were at any time to be awakened 
to a sense of danger, the last Judgment was 
likely to aford a more prevailing argument 
than the prospect of the temporal ruin imn 
pending over the Jewish nation, or indeed 
than Any thing else which the phrase of 
*^ our Lard's coming," according to any 
Jigurative interpretaiion of it, can denote. It 
shoukl seem, therefore, that in all those 
p«.8age8 of the ^tle. in wbi6h the coining 
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of our Lord is holden out, either as a mo- 
tive to patience and perseverance, or to 
keep alive that spirit of vigilance and caution 
which is necessary to make our calling sure, — 
it should seem, that in all these passages the 
coming is to be taken literally for our Lord's 
personal coming at the last day ; and that the 
Jigure is rather to be sought in those ex- 
pressions which, in their literal meaning, 
might seem to announce his immediate 
arrival. And this St. Peter seems to suggest, 
when he tells us, in his second epistle, that 
the terms of " soon'' and " late" are to be 
very differently understood, when applied to 
the great operations of Providence, and to the 
ordinary occurrences of human life. ^' The 
" Lord," says he, " is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some men count slackness. 
One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day." 
" Soon" and " late" are words whereby a 
comparison is rather intended of the mutual 
proportion of different intervals of time, than 
the magnitude of any one by itself defined ; 
and the same thing may be said to be coming 
either soon or late, according as the distance 
of it is compared with a longer or a shorter 
period of duration. Thus, although the day 
of judgment was removed undoubtedly by an 
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interval of many ages from the age of the 
apostles, yet it might in their days be said to 
be at hand, if its distance from them was but 
a small part of its original distance from the 
<5reation of the world, — that is, if its distance 
then was but a small part of the whole period 
of the world's existence, which is the standard 
in reference to which, so long as the world 
shall last, all other portions of time may be 
by us most properly denominated long or 
short. There is again another use of the 
words " soon'' and " late," whereby by any 
one portion of time, taken singly, is under- 
stood to be compared, not with any other, but 
with the number of events that are to come 
to pass in it in natural consequence and suc- 
cession. If the events are few in proportion 
to the time, the succession must be slow, and 
the time may be called long. If they are 
many, the succession must be quick, and the 
time may be called short in respect of the 
number of events, whatever be the absolute 
extent of it. It seems to be in this sense that 
expressions denoting speediness of event ate 
applied by the sacred writers to our Lord's 
coming. In the day of Messiah the Prince, 
in the interval between our Lord's ascension 
and his coming again to judgment, the world 
was to be gradually prepared and ripened for 
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l|s end. The apostles were to carry the 
tidings of sanation to the extremities of the 
'earth : They were to be brought before kings 
«nd rulers, and to water the new-planted 
churches with their blood. — Vengeance was 
to be executed on the unbelieving Jews, by 
the destruction of their city, and the disper- 
mon of then* nation. The Pagan idolatry was 
to be extirpated, — the Man of Sin to be re- 
vealed. Jerusalem is yet to be trodden down : 
The remnant of Israel is to be brought back, — 
Idle elect of God to be gathered from theibur 
winds of heaven. And when the apostles 
-speak of that event as at hand which is to 
dibse this great scheme of Providence, — ^a 
scheme in its p^rts so extensive and so 
^various, — they mean to intimate how busily 
*be great work is going on, and with what 
(50nfidence, from what they saw accomplished 
in their own days, the first Christians might 
expect in due time the promised consum- 
>idation. 

That they are to be thus understood, may 
be collected from our Lord's own parable of 
the fig-tree, and the application which he 
^teaches us to make of it. After a minute 
(prediction of the distresses of the Jewish war, 
^and the destrxiction of Jerusalem, and a very 
^neral mention of his second coming, as a 
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#iing to ifi^low in iti^ appoint<^ season, (te 
iadds-****-^ Now learn a pal^ble of the fig-trefe. 
When its bfcaiicfe becomes tender and puts 
forth its feaves, ye know that summer is nigh • 
^ lifcewfefe ye, when ye shall see ail these 
things, know that it is near, ereft at the 
doors,** That it is neai* 5 - — to we read in our 
JEngiisfe Bi!bles; and Expositors render the 
word " it,*' by tfee ruin foretoldj or the deso^ 
iatkm spdken of. But what was the ruin fore- 
told, or desolation spo^ken of? -^ The ruin of 
the Jewish iiation ^— the desolation of Jeru- 
sa^eth. What were all these things, which, 
tdieo they should see^ they might know it to 
be laeat? — AH the particulars of our Sa- 
viour's detti.il ; that is to say, the destmction 
x)f Jerusaliem, with all the circumstances of 
x:onfusibn and distress with which it was to 
be iaccoiftpatrted^ This eltposition, therefore, 
makes, as I conceive, the desolation of 
Jerusalism the prognostic of itself, — the sign 
a.nd the thing signified the same. The true 
rendeffing of the briginal I take to be— - 
^* So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these 
things, koo# that He is near at the doors.'* 
i2e, — thiat is, the Soa of Man, spoken of 
in the verses imfiaediately preceding^ as coming 
in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory^ The approach of summer, says 
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our Lord, is not more surely indicated by 
the first appearances of spring, than the 
final destruction of the wicked by the be- 
ginnings of vengeance on this impenitent 
people. The opening of the vernal blossom 
is the first step in a natural process which 
necessarily terminates in the ripening of 
the summer fruits j and the rejection of the 
Jews, and the adoption of the believing Gen- 
tiles, is the first step in the execution of 
a settled plan of Providence which inevitably 
terminates in the general judgment The 
chain of physical causes, in the one case, is 
not more uninterrupted, or more certainly 
productive of the ultimate effect, than the 
chain of moral causes in the other. " Verily, 
I say unto you, this generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled." '' All these 
things,'' in this sentence, must unquestionably 
denote the same things which are denoted by 
the same words just before. Just before, the 
same words denoted those particular circum- 
stances of the Jewish war which were included 
in our Lord's prediction. All those signs 
which answer to the fig-tree's budding leaves, 
the apostles and their contemporaries, at least 
some of that generation, were to see. But as 
the thing portended is not included among 
the signs, it was not at all implied in this 
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declaration, that any of them were to live 
to see the harvest^ the coming of our Lord in 
glory. 

I persliade myself that I have shown, that 
our Lord's coming, wherever it is mentioned 
by the apostles in their epistles as a motive to 
a holy life, is always to be taken literally for 
his personal coming at the last day. 

It may put the matter still farther out of 
doubt, to observe, that the passage where of 
all others, in this part of Scripture, a^gurative 
interpretation of the plirase of " our Lord's 
coming" would be the most necessary, if the 
figure did not lie in the expressions that seem 
to intimate its near approach, happens to be 
one in which our Lord's coming cannot but 
be literally taken. The passage to which I 
allude is in the fourth chapter of St. Paul's 
first epistle to the Thessalonians, from the thir- 
teenth verse to the end. The apostle, to com- 
fort the Thessalonian brethren concerning 
their deceased friends, reminds them of the 
resurrection ; and tells them, that those who 
were already dead would as surely have their 
part in a happy immortality as the Christians 
that should be living at the time of our Lord's 
coming. Upon this occasion, his expressions, 
taken literally, would imply that he included 
himself, with many of those to whom these 
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consolations were addressed, in the number 
of those who should remain alive at the last 
day. This turn of the expression naturally 
arose from the strong hold that the expect- 
ation of the thing in its due season had taken 
of the writer's imagination, and from his full 
persuasion of the truth of the doctrine he was 
asserting, — namely, that those who should die 
before our Lord's coming, and those who 
should then be alive, would find themselves 
quite upon an even footing. In the confident 
expectation of his own reward, his interme- 
diate dissolution was a matter of so much in- 
difference to him, that he overlooks it. His 
expression, however, was so strong, that his 
meaning was mistaken, or, as I rather think, 
misrepresented. There seems to have been 
a sect in the apostolic age, — in which sect, 
however, the apostles themselves were not, 
as some have absurdly maintained, included, — 
but there seems to have been a sect which 
looked for the resurrection in their own time. 
Some of these persons seem to have taken ad- 
vantage of St. Paul's expressions in this pas- 
sage, to represent him as favouring their 
opinion. This occasioned the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians, in which the apostle 
peremptorily decides against that doctrine ; 
maintaining that the Man of Sin is to be 
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irevealed, and a long consequence of events to 
run out, before the day of judgment can come; 
and hfe desires that no expression of his may 
be understood of its speedy arrival ; — which 
proves, if the thing needed further proof than 
I have already given of it, that the coming 
mentioned in his former epistle is the coming 
to judgment, and that whatever he had said 
of the day of coming as at hand, was to 
be understood only of the certainty of that 
coming. 

The most difficult part of my subject yet 
remain s,T— to consider the passages in the 
gospel wherein the coming of our LiOrd is 
mentioned. 
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SERMON II. 



Matthew, xxiv. 3. 

Tell us when shall these things be ; and what 
shall be the signs of thy comings and of the 
end of the world ? 

1 PROCEED in my inquiry into the general im- 
portance of the phrase of " the coming of the 
Son of Man '' in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

I have shown, that in the epistles, wherever 
our Lord's coming is mentioned, as an ex- 
pectation that should operate through hope 
to patience and perseverance, or through fear 
to vigilance and caution, it is to be understood 
literally of his coming in person to the gene- 
ral judgment. I have yet to consider the 
usual import of the same phrase in the gos- 
pels. I shall consider the passages wherein 
a figure hath been supposed, omitting those 
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where the sense is universally confessed to 
be literal. 

When our Lord, after his resurrection, was 
pleased to intimate to St. Peter the death by 
which it was ordained that he should glorify 
God, St. Peter had the weak curiosity to in- 
quire what might be St. John's destiny. 
" Lord, what shall this man do?" "Jesus 
saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till / 
come^ what is that to thee ? Follow thou me? " 
The disciples understood this answer as a pre- 
diction that St. John was not to die ; which 
seems to prove, what is much to our piirpose, 
that in the enlightened period which immedi- 
ately followed our Lord's ascension, the ex- 
pressioi^ of his coming was taken in its literal 
meaning. This interpretation of the reply 
to St. Peter, was set aside by the event. ' In 
extreme old age, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved was taken for ever to the bosom of his^ 
Lord. But the Christians of that time being 
fixed in a habit of interpreting the reply to 
St. Peter as a prediction concerning the term 
of St. John's life, began to affix a figurative 
meaning to the expression of "our Lord's 
coming," and persuaded themselves that the 
prediction was verified by St. John's having 
survived the destruction of Jerusalem ; and 
this gave a beginning to the practice which 
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had since prevailed, of seeking figurative 
senses of this phrase wherever it occurs* But 
the plain fact is, that St. John himself saw 
nothing of predicticm in our Saviour's words. 
He seems to have apprehended nothing in 
them but an answer of significant though mild 
rebuke to an inquisitive demand. 

If there be any passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which the epoch of the destruction of 
Jenusialem is intended by the phrase of '* our 
Lord's coming," we might not unreasonably 
look for this figure in some parts of those 
prophetical discourses in which he replied to 
the question proposed to him in the words 
of the text, and particularly in the twenty-^ 
seventh verse of this twenty-fourth chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel j where our Saviour, in 
the middle of that part of his discourse in 
which he describes the events of the Jewish 
war, says — " For as the lightning cometh out 
of tfa^ east and shineth unto the west, so shall 
also the coming of the Son of Man be." And 
he adds, in the twenty-eighth verse — " For 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together." The disciples, 
when they put the question " Tell us when 
shall these things be ; and what shall be the 
signs o£ thy coming, and of the end of the 
wcwld ?" imagined, no doubt, that the coming 
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of our Lord was to be the epoch of the demor 
lition with which he had threatened the 
temple. They had not yet raised their ex- 
pectations to any thing above a temporal 
kingdom. They imagined, perhaps, that our 
Lord would come by conquest, or by some 
display of his extraordinary powers which 
should be equivalent to conquest, to seat him- 
self upon David's throne ; and that the de- 
struction of the Jewish temple would be 
either the last step in the acquisition of his 
royal power, or perhaps the first exertion of 
it The veil was yet upon their understand- 
ings ; and the season not being come for 
taking it entirely away, it would have been 
nothing strange if our Lord had framed his 
reply in terms accommodated to their preju- 
dices, and had spoken of the ruin of Jerusa- 
lem as they conceived of it, — as an event that 
was to be the consequence of his coming, — 
to be his own immediate act, in the course of 
those conquests by which they might think he 
was to gain his kingdom, or the beginning of 
the vengeance which, when established in it, 
he might be expected to execute on his van^ 
quished enemies* These undoubtedly were 
the notions of the disciples, when they put 
the q^estion concerning the time of the de^ 
struetion of the temple and the signs of our 
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Lord's coining; and it would have been 
nothing strange if our Lord had delivered his 
answer in expressions studiously accommo- 
dated to these prejudices : For as the end of 
prophecy is not to give curious men a know- 
ledge of futurity, but to be in its completion 
an evidence of (xod's all-ruling providence, 
who, if he governed not the world, could not 
possibly foretell the events of distant ages, 
— for this reason, the Spirit which was in the 
prophet^hath generally used a language art- 
fully contrived to be obscure and ambiguous, 
in proportion as the events intended might be 
distant,T— gradually to clear up as the events 
should approach, and acquire^om the events, 
when brought to pass, the most entire perspi- 
cuity ; that thus men might remain in that 
ignorance of futurity which so suits with the 
whole of our present condition that it seems 
essential to the welfare of the world, and yet 
be overwhelmed at last with evident demon- 
strations of the power of God. It might have 
been expected that our Lord, in delivering a 
prediction, should assume the accustomed style 
of prophecy, which derives much of its useful 
ambiguity from this circumstance, — from an 
artful accommodation to popular mistakes, so 
far as they concern not the interest of religion : 
And much of this language indeed we find in 
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our Lord's discourse. But with respect to 
his own coining, it seems to be one great object 
of his discourse, to advertise the Christian 
world that it is quite a distinct event from the 
demolition of the Jewish temple. This infor- 
mation is indeed conveyed in oblique insinu- 
ations, of which it might not be intended that 
the full meaning should appear at the time 
when they were uttered. But when Christians 
had once seen Jerusalem with its temple and 
all its towers destroyed, the nation of the 
Jews dispersed, and our Lord, in a literal 
meaning, not ^e^ come, — it is strange that 
they did not then discern, that if there be 
any thing explicit and clear in the whole of 
this prophetical discourse, it is this particular 
prediction, that during the distresses of the 
Jewish war, the expectation of our Lord's 
immediate coming would be the reigning de- 
lusion of the times. The discourse is opened 
with this caution — " Take heed that no man 
deceive you : For many shall come in my 
name, saying — I am Christ ; and shall de^ 
ceive many." And the same caution is re- 
peated in various parts of the prophecy, till 
he comes at last to speak (as I shall hereafter 
show) of his real coming as a thing to take 
place after the destined period should be run 
out of the desolation of the holy city. " If 
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any man diall say unto you — Lo here is 
Christ, or there, — believe it not. If they shall 
say unto you — Behold he is in the desert, 
-^ go not forth j Behold he is in the secret 
chambers, — believe it not For as the light- 
ning Cometh out of the east and shineth unto 
the west, so shall also the coming of the Son 
of Man be. " For," as it is added in St. 
Matthew, " wheresoever the carcass is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together." Give 
no credit, says our Lord, to any reports that 
may be spread that the Messiah is come, — 
that he is in this place, or in that : My com- 
ing will be attended with circumstances which 
will make it public at once to all the world ; 
and there will be no need that one man should 
carry the tidings to another* This sudden and 
universal notoriety that there will be of our 
Saviour's last glorious advent, is signified by 
the image of the lightning, which, in the same 
instant, flashes upon the eyes of spectators in 
remote and opposite stations.* And this is all 
that this comparison seems intended or in- 
deed fitted to express. It hath been imagined 
that it denotes the particular route of the 
Roman armies, which entered Judea on the 
eastern side, and extended their conquests 
westward. But had this been intended, the 
image should rather have been taken from 
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something which hath its natural and neces« 
sary course in that direction. The lightning 
may break out indifferently in any quarter of 
the sky ; and east and west seem to be 
mentioned only as extremes and opposites. 
And accordingly, in the parallel passage of St. 
Luke's Gospel, we read neither of east nor 
west, but indefinitely of opposite parts of the 
heavens : For as the lightning that lighteneth 
out of the one part under the heaven shineth 
unto the other part under heaven, so shall 
also the Son of Man be in his day^'^ The 
expression " his day " is remarkable. The 
original might be more exactly rendered " his 
own day ;" intimating, as I conceive, that the 
iay^ i. e. the time of the Son of Man, is to be 
exclusively his own, — quite another from the 
day of those deceivers whom he had men- 
tioned, and therefore quite another from the 
day of the Jewish war, in which those de- 
ceivers were to arise. 

Nevertheless, if it were certain that the 
eagles, in the next verse, denote the Boman 
armies, bearing the figure of an eagle on their 
standards, — if the carcass, round which the 
eagles were to be gathered, be the Jewish 
nation, which was morally and judicially 
dead, ^d whose destruction was pronounced 
in the decrees of heaven, — if this were cer- 
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tain, it might then seem necessary to under, 
stand the coming of the Son of Man, in the 
comparison of the lightning, of his coming 
figuratively to destroy Jerusalem. But this 
interpretation of the eagles and the carcass I 
take to be a very uncertain though a specious 
conjecture. 

As the sacred historians have recorded the 
several occurrences of our Saviour's life with- 
out a scrupulous attention to the exact order 
of time in which they happened, so they 
seem to have roistered his sayings with 
wonderful fidelity, but not always in the 
order in which they came from him. Hence, 
it has come to pass, that the heads of a con- 
tinued discourse have, perhaps, in some in- 
stances^ come down to us in the form of 
unconnected apothegms. Hence, also, we 
sometimes find the same discourse diifferently 
represented, in some minute circumstances, 
by different evangelists ; and maxims the 
same in purport somewhat differently ex- 
pressed, or expressed in the same words, but 
set down in a diifferent order ; — circum- 
stances in which the captious infidel finds 
occasion of perpetual cavil, and from which 
the believer derives a strong argument of 
the integrity and veracity of the writers on 
whose testimony his faith is founded. Now, 
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wherever these varieties appear, the rule 
should be to expound each writer's narrative 
by a careful comparison with the rest. 

To apply this to the matter in question. 
These prophecies of our Lord, which St. 
Matthew and St. Mark relate as a continued 
discourse, stand in St. Luke's narrative in 
two different parts, as if they had been de- 
livered upon different though somewhat simi- 
lar occasions. The first of these parts in 
order of time is made the latter part of the 
whole discourse in St. Matthew's narrative. 
The first occasion of its delivery was, a ques- 
tion put by some of the Pharisees concern- 
ing the time of the coming of the kingdom 
of God. Our Lord having given a very 
general answer to the Pharisees, addresses a 
more particular discourse to his disciples ; in 
which, after briefly mentioning in highly 
figured language, the aflliction of the season 
of the Jewish war, and after cautioning his 
disciples against the false rumours of his 
advent which should then be spread, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the suddenness with which 
his real advent, the day of judgment, will at 
last surprise the thoughtless world. The 
particulars of this discourse we have in th# 
seventeenth chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. 
The other part of these prophecies St. Luke 
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relates as delivered at another time, upon the 
occasion which St Matthew and St Mark 
mention. When the disciples, our Lord 
having mentioned the demolition of the 
temple, inquired of him, — " When shall 
these things be ; and what shall be the signs 
of thy coming, and of the end of the world ?" 
our Lord answers their question, as far as it 
was proper to answer it He gives a minute 
detail of those circumstances of the war 
which to that generation were to be the 
signs of the iMt ctdvent ; — not the thing 
itself, but the signs of it ; for the beginning 
of the completion of a' long train of prophecy 
is the natural sign and pledge of the com- 
pletion of the whole. He foretells the total 
dispersion of the Jews. He mentions briefly 
his own coming j of which, he says, the 
things previously mentioned would be no 
less certain signs than the first appearances 
of spring are signs of the season of the har- 
vest. He affirms that the day and hour of 
his coming are known to none but the Fa- 
ther ; and he closes the whole of this dis- 
course with general exhortations to constant 
watchfulness, founded on the consideration 
tif that suddenness of his coming of which 
he had given such explicit warning in his 
former discourse. The detail of this last dis- 
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course, or rather of so much of this discourse 
as was not a repetition of the former, we 
have in the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark, the one in the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, the other in 
the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel, give 
these prophecies in one entire discourse, as 
they were delivered to the apostles upon the 
occasion which they mention ; but they have 
neither distinguished the part that was new 
from what had been delivered before, nor 
have they preserved, as it should seem, so 
exactly as St. Luke, the original arrangement 
of the matter. In particular, St. Matthew 
has brought close together the comparison of 
the Son of Man's coming with a flash of 
lightning, and the image of the eagles ga- 
thered about the carcass. St. Mark mentions 
neither the one nor the other ; whereas St. 
Luke mentions both, but sets them at the 
greatest distance one from the other. Both, 
as appears from St. Luke, belonged to the 
old part of the discourse ; but the compari- 
son of the lightning was introduced near the 
beginning of the discourse, — the image of 
the eagles and the carcass at the very end c^ 
it. Indeed this image did not belong to the 
prediction, but was ^n answer to a particular 
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question proposed by the disciples respecting 
sofne things our Lord had said in the latter 
part of this prophecy, Otii^ SkVi^^fr^ad com- 
pared the suddenness of the coming of the 
Son of Man to the sudden eruption of the 
waters in Noah's flood, and to the sudden 
fall of the lightning that consumed Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It is evicfent, ' IhStk J^i^ 
Matthew's relation, that the coming intended 
in these similitudes is that coming of the 
time and hour of which none knows, said 
our Lord, " not even the Son, but the Fa- 
ther." But since the epoch 6f the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was known to the Messiah 
by the prophetic spirit (for he said that it 
should take place before the generation with 
which he was living on earth should be 
passed away), the coming of which the time 
was not known to the Messiah by the pro- 
phetic spirit could be no other than the last 
personal advent. This, therefore, is the 
coming of which our Lord speaks in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, 
and of which he describes the suddenness ; 
and in the end of his discourse, M' fbifeCfetts 
some ex^traordinary interposition^? pf a ,, djgr: 
criminating Providence^ which shall preserve 
the righteous in situations of the greatest 
danger, from certain public calamities, which 
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in the last ages of the world will fall upon • 
wicked nations. " Of two men in one bed, : 
one shall be taken and the other left. Two 
women grinding together, the one shall be 
taken and the other left. Two men shall 
be in the field, the one shall be taken and 
the other left. And they said unto him — ' 
Where, Lord? And he said unto them — 
Wheresoever^ the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together." It. is probable 
that the eagle and the carcass was . a pro- 
verbial image among the people of the East, 
expressing things inseparably connected by 
natural affinities and sympathies. " Her young 
ones suck up blood," says Job, speaking of 
the eagle ; " and where the slain is, there is 
she." The disciples ask — Where, in what 
countries are these calamities to happen, and • 
these miraculous deliverances to be wrought? 
Our divine instructor held it unfit to give 
farther light upon the subject. He frames 
a reply, as was his custom when pressed with 
unseasonable questions, which, at the same 
time that it evades the particular enquiry, 
might more edify the disciples than the most 
explicit resolution of the question proposed. 
" Wheresoever the carcass is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together." Wheresoever 
sinners shall dwell, there shall my vengeance 
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overtake them^ and there will I interpose to 
protect my faithful servants. Nothing, there- 
fore, in the similitude of the lightning, or the 
image of the eagles gathered round the 
carcass, limits the phrase of ^^ our Lord's 
coming,'* in the twenty-seventh verse of this 
twenty-fourth chapter of St Matthew, to the 
figurative sense of his coming to destroy 
Jerusalem. 

His coming is announced again in the 
thirtieth verse, and in subsequent parts of 
the same prophecies ; where it is of great im- 
portance to rescue the phrase from the refine* 
ments of modern expositors, and to clear 
some considerable difiiculties, which, it must 
be confessed, attend the literal interpretation. 
And to this purpose I shall devote a separate 
discourse. 
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SERMON III 



Matthew, xxiv. 3. 

T^ell us when shall these things be ; and wha$ 
skail be the signs of thy coming j and of the 
end of the world? 

It was upon the Wednesday m the Passion*^: 
week^ that our Lord, for the last time retiring^ 
from the temple, where he had closed his, 
public teaching with a severe invective against 
the hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees,, 
uttered to the apostles, remarking with ad- 
miration as they passed the strength an.d 
beauty of that stately fabric, that prediction of 
its approaching demolition which gave occa- 
lion to the question which is related in my 
text. When they reached the Mount of 
Olives, and Jesus was seated on a part of the 
hill where the city and the temple lay in 
prospect before him, four of the apostles 
took advantage of tliat retirement to obtain,, 
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as they hoped, from our Lord's mouth, full 
satisfaction of the curiosity which his pre- 
diction of the temple's ruin had excited. 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew, came to 
him, and asked him privately — " Tell us 
when shall these things be ; and what shall be 
the signs of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?" To this inquiry our Lord was 
pleased to reply in a prophetical discourse of 
some considerable length, which takes up two 
entire chapters, the twenty-fourth and the 
twenty-fifth, of St. Matthew's Gospel ; and yet 
is brief, if the discourse be measured by the 
subject, — if the length of speech be com- 
pared with the period of time which the pro- 
phecy embraces, commencing within a few 
years after our Lord's ascension, and ending 
only with the general judgment This dis- 
course consists of two principal branches. 
The first is the answer to the first part of the 
question, '* When shall these things be ?" — r- 
that is, — When shall this demolition of the 
temple be^ which thou hast now foretold? 
And the second branch of the discourse is the 
answer to the second part of the question^ 
** What shall be the signs of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world?" You will find, 
indeed, in some modern expositions, such 
a turn given to the expressions in which the 
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apostles put their questions, as makes the two 
branches of the sentence, not two distinct 

• 

questions, as they really are, but the sarnie 
question differently expressed. You are told 
by these expositors, that by the end of the 
world, the apostles meant the end of that 
particular age during which the Jewish church 
and state were destined to endure. Such 
puerile refinements of verbal criticism might 
better become those blind leaders of the 
blind against whose bad teaching our Saviour 
warned the Jewish people, than the preachers 
of the gospel. Ask these expositors by what 
means they were themselves led to the dis- 
covery of a meaning so little obvious in the 
words, you will find that they have nothing to 
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allege but what they call the idioms of the 
Jewish language; which, however, are no 
idioms of the language of the inspired pen- 
men, but the idioms of the Rabbinical di- 
vines, — a set of despicable writers, who strive 
to cover their poverty of meaning by the 
affected obscurity of a mystic style. The 
apostles were no Rabbins ; they were plain 
artless men, commissioned to instruct men 
like themselves, in the mysteries of God's 
kingdom. It is not to be believed that such 
men, writing for such a purpose, and charged 
with the publication of a general revelation, 
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should employ phrases intelligible to none 
but Jews, and among the Jews themselves 
intelligible only to the learned. The word 
** end,'* by itself, indeed, may be the end of 
any thing ; and may perhaps be used in this 
very part of Scripture, with some ambiguity, 
either for the end of all things, or the end of 
the Jewish state, or the end of any period 
which may be the immediate subject of dis- 
course. But it is not to be believed that the 
end of the world, in the language of the 
apostles, may signify the end of any thing 
else, or carry any other meaning than what 
the words must naturally convey to every one 
who believes that the world shall have an end, 
and has never bewildered his understanding 
in the schools of the Rabbins. The apostles, 
therefore, in the text clearly ask two ques- 
tions : When will the temple be demolished* 
as thou hast threatened ? and by what signs 
shall the world be apprized of thy coming, 
and of its approaching end ? Our Lord's pro- 
phetical discourse contains such an answer as 
was meet for both these questions ; and as the 
questions were distinctly propounded, the 
answers are distinctly given in the two dis- 
tinct branches of the entire discourse. 

I observed, in my last sermon upon this 
subject, that these prophecies of our Lord, 
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which St Matthew and St Mark relate as 
a continued discourse, are related by St Luke 
as if they bad been delivered in two dt£ferent 
parts, upon different though similar occasionfL 
The truth is, that it was our Lord's custom, 
as appears from the evangelical history, not 
only to inculcate frequently the same maxima, 
and to apply the same proverbs in various 
senses, but to repeat discourses of a oox^ 
siderable length upon different occasions j as 
what is called his sermon on the Mount was 
at least twice delivered, and some of his 
parables were uttered more than once» It is 
a rule, however, with the evangelists,, that 
each relates a discourse of any considerable 
length but once, without noticing the various 
occasions upon which it might be repeated ; 
though different evangelists oft«i reec«d 
different deliveries of the same diseoi»nse; 
St Luke having related in its proper place 
our Lord's answer to the inquiry of the 
Pharisees about the sijms of the kins^doio, 
oout,, in hi. rel^on of^ Lord', «d,Sito 
the like inquiry of the apostles, what seemed 
little more than a repetition of what had 
been said upon the former occasion^ St 
Matthew and St Mark have given the di»- 
course in reply to the apostles more at 
l^Dgth, without maitioning that our Lord 
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had at any time before touched upon the 
same subject. 

' : By comparing the parallel passages of these 
prophetical discourses, as they are related en- 
tire by St. Matthew, and in parts by St. Luke, 
I have already shown, that in the similitude 
of the lightning, by .which our Lord represents 
the suddenness of his future coming, no allu- 
sion could be intended to the route of the Ro- 
man armies when they invaded Palestine ; and 
that the image of the eagles gathered round 
the carcass' hath been expounded with more 
refinement than truth of the Roman standards 
planted round Jerusalem, when the city was 
besieged by Vespasian. No argument, there- 
fore, can be drawn from these poetical allu- 
sions, that the coming of the Son of Man, 
which is compared to the flash of lightning, 
was what has been called his coming figura- 
tively to destroy Jerusalem. I now proceed 
to consider the remaining part of these pro- 
phecies ; and to show that the coming of the 
'Son of Man, so often mentioned in them, can 
be understood of nothing but that future com- 
ing of our Lord which was promised to the 
apostles by the angels at the time of his ascen- 
sion, — his coming visibly to judge the quick 
and dead. 

Every one, I believe, admits that the com- 
ing of the Son of Man, foretold in the thir- 
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tieth verse of this twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, when the sign of the Son 
of Man is to be displayed in the heavens — 
when the tribes of the earth shall be seized 
with consternation, seeing him coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory, 
— every one admits, that the coming thus 
foretold in the thirtieth verse is to succeed 
those disorders in the sun, moon, and stars, 
mentioned in the twenty-ninth. Darkness in 
the sun and moon, and a falling of the stars, 
were images in frequent and familiar use 
among the Jewish prophets, to denote the over- 
throw of great empires or the fall of mighty 
potentates ; and there is nothing in the images 
themselves to connect them with one event of 
this kind rather than another. But if we re- 
cur to the parallel passage of St. Luke's Gos- 
pel, we shall find, that before these signs in 
the sun, moon, and stars, our Lord had men- 
tioned that Jerusalem is to be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled ; that is, till the time shall 
come for that accession of new converts from 
the Gentiles, which, as St. Paul intimates, is 
to follow the restoration of the converted 
Jews. '^ If the fall of them" (the Jews), says St. 
Paul, " be the riches of the world, and the di* 
minishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, 
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how much more their fiilness ?*' After he had 
mentioned this fulfilling of the times of the 
Gentiles, then, according to St, Luke, our Lord 
introduced those signs in the sun and the 
heavenly bodies. These signs, therefore, are 
not to take place till the time come for the 
fulfilling of the Gentiles, — not, therefore, till 
the restoration of the Jews, which is to be the 
beginning and the means of that fulfilling. 
They cannot, therefore, be intended to denote 
the beginnings of that dispersion of the Jews 
from which they are to be restored when these 
signs take place ; nor can the coming of the 
Son of Man, which is still to succeed these 
signs, be his coming figuratively to effect that 
dispersion by the arms of Vespasian. The dis- 
persion, I say, of the Jewish people, which by 
a considerable interval was to precede these 
signs, cannot be the same thing with the com- 
ing of the Son of Man, which is to follow 
them. 

Upon these grounds, I conclude that, under 
the image of these celestial disorders, the over- 
throw of some wicked nations in the last ages 
is predicted ; probably of some who shall pre- 
tend to oppose by force of arms the return of 
the chosen race to the holy land, and the re- 
establishment of their kingdom. And if this 
be the probable interpretation of the sig«^ in 
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the sun and moon, the advent which is to suo 
ceed those signs can hardly be any other than 
the real advent at the last day. 

In my first discourse upon this subject, I 
had occasion to obviate an objection that might 
be raised from the declaration which our Lord 
subjoins to his parable of the fig-tree ! " This 
generation shall hot pass away till all these 
things be fiilfilled," I showed that the words 
" all these things" do not denote all the particu- 
lars of the whole preceding prophecy, but all 
the things denoted by the same words in the 
application of that parable, — namely, all the 
first signs which answer to the budding of the 
fig-tree's leaves. 

Great stress has been laid upon the expres- 
sions with which, as St. Matthew reports them, 
our Lord introduces the mention of those 
signs in the sun and moon which are to pre- 
cede his advent : " Immediately after the tri- 
bulation of those days, shall the sun be dark- 
ened." The word " immediately" may seem 
to direct us to look for this darkness of sun 
and moon in something immediately succeed- 
ing the calamities which the preceding part of 
the prophecy describes: And as nothing 
could more immediately succeed the distresses 
of the Jewish war than the demolition of the 
city and the dispersion oi* the nation, hence, 
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all that goes before in St. Matthew's narrative 
of these discourses hath been understood of 
the distresses of the war, and these celestial 
disorders of the final dissolution of the Jewish 
polity in church and state ; which catastrophe, 
it hath been thought, our Lord might choose 
to clothe in " figurative language, on purpose 
to perplex the unbelieving, persecuting Jews, 
if his discourses should ever fall into their 
hjands, that they might not learn to avoid the 
impending evil/' But we learn from St. 
Luke, that before our Lord spoke of these 
signs, he mentioned the final dissolution of 
the Jewish polity in the plainest terms, with- 
out any figure. He had said — " They" i. e. 
(as appears by the preceding sentence) this 
people " shall fall by the edge of the sword^ 
and shall be led away captive into all nations ; 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden dovm of the 
Gentiles." And to what purpose should he 
afterwards propound in a figure what he had 
already described in plain words ? or how 
could the figurative description, thus accom- 
panied with the interpretation, serve the pur- 
pose of confounding and perplexing ? I ap- 
piT^hend, that the whole difficulty which the 
word " immediately" is supposed to create^ 
in that interpretation which refers the signs 
in the sun and moon to the last ages of the 
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world, is founded on a mistake concerning 
the extent of that period of affliction which is. 
intended by *' the tribulation of those days.'* 
These words, I believe, have been always unrt 
derstood of those few years during which the; 
Roman armieid harassed Judea and besieged; 
the holy city ; whereas it is more agreeable to. 
the general cast of the prophetic language^ 
to understand them of the whole period of, 
the tribulation of the Jewish nation, — that; 
whole period during which Jerusalem is 
to be trodden down. This tribulation be- 
gan indeed in those days of the Jewish war ; 
but the period of it is at this day in its coursei, 
and will not end till the time shall come, pre- 
determined in the counsels of God, for the 
restoration of that people to their ancient 
seats. This whole period will probably be a 
period of affliction, not to the Jews only, but 
also in some degree to the Christian church j 
for not before the expiration of it will the 
true church be secure from persecutions from, 
without — from corruption, schism, and he- 
resy, within. But when this period shall be 
run out, — when the destined time shall come 
for the conversion and restoration of the 
Jewish people — immediately shall the sun: 
be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
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light ] great commotions and revolutions will 
Uke place among the kingdoms of the earth. 
Indeed, the re-establishment of the Jewish 
kingdom is, in the nature of the thing, not 
likely to be effected without great disturb- 
ances* By this interpretation, and I think in 
no other way, the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St Luke, may be 
brought exactly to one and the same mean-^ 

I shall now venture to conclude, notwith- 
standing the great authorities which incline 
the other way, that the phrase of " our Lord's 
coming," wherever it occurs in his prediction 
of the Jewish war, as well as in most other 
passages of the New Testament, is to be taken 
in its literal meaning, as denoting his coming 
in person, in visible pomp and glory, to the 
general judgment 

Nor is the belief of that coming so expli- 
citly foretold, an article of little moment in 
the Christian's creed, however some who call 
themselves Christians may affect to slight it. 
It is true, that the expectation of a future re- 
tribution is what ought, in the nature of the 
thing, to be a sufficient restraint upon a wise 
man's conduct, though we were uninformed of 
the manner in which the thing will be brought 
dbout, and were at liberty to suppose that 
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every individuars lot irould be silently deter*.- 
mined^ without any public entry of the Al« 
mighty Judge, and without the formality of & 
public trial. But our merciful God, who 
knows how feebly the allurements of the pre^- 
fient world are resisted by our reason, unless 
imagination can be engaged on reason's side, 
to paint the prospect of future good, and 61b* 
play the terror of future suffering, hath been 
pleased to ordain that the business shall be so 
conducted, and the method of the business so 
clearly foretold, as to strike the profane with 
awe, and animate the humble and the timicL: 
He hath warned us (and let them who dare 
to extenuate the warning ponder the dreadful 
curse with which the book of prophecy is 
isealed — ** If any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of 
life,") — Grodhath warned us that the inquiry 
into every man's conduct will be public — 
Christ himself the Judge — the whole race of 
man, and the whole angelic host spectators of 
the awful scene. Before that assembly, every 
man's good deeds will be declared, and his 
most secret sins disclosed As no elevation 
of rank will then give a title to respect, no 
obscurity of condition shall exclude the just 
Tom public honour, or screen the guilty from 
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public shame. Opulence will find itself no 
longer powerful, — poverty will be no longer 
weak ; birth will no longer be distinguished, 
— meanness will no longer pass unnoticed. 
The rich and poor will indeed strangely meet 
together; when all the inequalities of the 
present life shall disappear, and the conqueror 
and his captive, the monarch and his subject, 
the lord and hi^ vassal, the statesman and the 
peasant, the philosopher and the unlettered 
hind, shall find their distinctions to have 
been mere illusions. The characters and 
actions of the greatest and the meanest have in 
truth been equally important and equally pub- 
lic ; while the eye of the omniscient God hath 
been equally upon them all, — while all are at 
last equally brought to answer to their com-^ 
mon Judge, and the angels stand around spec^ 
tators, equally interested in the dooms of all. 
The sentence of every man will be pronounced 
by him who cannot be merciful to those who 
shall have willingly sold themselves to that 
abject bondage from which he died to pur- 
chase their redemption, — who, nevertheless^ 
having felt the power of temptation, knows 
to pity them that have been tempted; by 
him on whose mercy contrite frailty may 
rely — whose anger hardened impenitence 
must dread. To heighten the solemnity and 
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terror of the business, the Judge will visibly 
descend from heaven, — the shout of the 
archangels and the trumpet of the Lord will 
thunder through the deep, — the dead will 
awake, — the glorified saints will be caught up 
to meet the Lord in the air, while the wicked 
will in vain call upon the mountains and the 
rocks to cover them. Of the day and hour 
when these things shall be, knoweth no man ; 
but the day and hour for these things are 
fixed in the eternal Father's counsels. Our 
Lord will come, — he will come unlooked 
for, and may come sooner than we think. 

God grant, that the diligence we have used 
in these meditations may so fix the thought 
and expectation of that glorious advent in 
our hearts, that by constant watchfulness on 
our own part, and by the powerfiil succour of 
God's Holy Spirit, we may be found of our 
Lord, when he cometh, without spot, and 
blameless ! 
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SERMON IV. 



Matthew, xvi. 28. 

Verily 9 1 say unto you^ there he some standing 
here which shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom. 

These remarkable words stand in the conclu- 
sion of a certain discourse, with the subject of 
which, as they have been generally under- 
stood, they seem to be but little connected. 
It must therefore be my business to establish 
what I. take to be their true meaning, before 
I attempt to enlarge upon the momentous 
doctrine which I conceive to be contained in 
them. 

The marks of horror and aversion with 
which our Lord's disciples received the first 
intimations of his sufferings, gave occasion to 
a seasonable lecture upon the necessity of 
self-denial, as the means appointed by Pro- 
vidence for the attainment of future hap- 
piness and glory. " If any one,'' says our 
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Lord, " would come after me," — if any one 
pretends to be my disciple, " let him take up 
his cross and follow me." To enforce this 
precept, as prescribing a conduct which, af- 
flictive as it may seem for the present, is yet 
no other than it is every man's truest interest 
to pursue, he reminds his hearers of the in- 
finite disproportion between time and eter- 
nity ; he assures them of the certainty of a 
day of retribution ; and to that assurance he 
subjoins the ^ declaration of the text, as a 
weighty truth, in which they were deeply 
interested, — for so much the earnestness 
with which it seems to have been delivered 
speaks. " Verily, I say unto you," — these 
are words bespeaking a most serious atten- 
tion, — " Verily, I say unto you^ there be 
some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom." 

Here, then, is an assertion concerning 
some persons who were present at this dis- 
course of our Liord's, that they " should not 
taste of death" before a certain time; which 
\\me is described as that when " the Son of 
Man should be seen coming in his kingdom." 
Pljserve, it is not simply the time when the 
5o» of Man should come, but the time when 
he should come in his kingdom^ and when he 
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should be see^i so coming. In order to ascer- 
tain the meaning of this assertion, the first 
point must be, to determine, if possible, what 
may be the particular time which is thus de- 
scribed. From the resolution of this ques- 
tion, it will probably appear in what sense, 
figurative or literal, it might be affirmed of 
any who were present at this discourse, that 
they should not taste of death before that 
time ; also, who they might be at whom the 
words " some standing here,'* may be sup- 
posed to have been pointed. iAiud when we 
shall have discovered who they were of whom 
our Lord spake, and what it was he spake 
concerning them, it is likely we shall then 
discern for what purpose of general edifica- 
tion the particular destiny of those persons 
was thus publicly declared. 

Many expositors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, by " the coming of the Son of Man," 
in this text, have understood the transfigur- 
ation. This notion probably takes its rise 
from the manner in which St. Peter mentions 
that memorable transaction, in the first chap- 
ter of his second catholic epistle; where, 
speaking of himself as present upon that 
occasion in the holy mountain, he says that 
he was then an eye-witness of the Majesty 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, perhaps, 
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the hint was taken, that the transfiguration 
might be considered as the first manifestation 
of our Lord in glory to the sons of men j 
and that the apostles, who were permitted to 
be present, might be said to have seen the 
Son of Man at that time coming in his king- 
dom. And it must be confessed, that no 
violence is done to the phrase of " the com- 
ing of the Son of Man,'' considered by itself, 
in this interpretation. But, if it be admitted, 
— if the time described as that when the 
Son of Man should be seen coming in his 
kingdom, be understood to have been the 
time of the transfiguration, — what will be 
the amount of the solemn asseveration in the 
text? — Nothing more than this, — that in 
the numerous assembly to which our Lord 
was speaking, composed perhaps of persons 
of all ages, there were some, — the expres- 
• sions certainly intimate no great number, — 
but some few of this great multitude there 
were who were not to die within a week ; for 
so ^much was the utmost interval of time 
between this discourse and the transfigur- 
atiou. Our great Lord and Master was not 
accustomed to amuse his followers with any 
such nugatory predictions. 

The like argument sets aside another in- 
terpretation, in which our Lord's ascension 
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and the mission of the Holy Ghost are con- . 
sidered as the " coming in his kingdom'* 
intended in the text. Of what importance 
was it to tell a numerous assembly, (for it 
was not to the disciples in particular, but to 
the whole multitude, as we learn from St. 
Mark, that this discourse was addressed,) — 
to what purpose, I say, could it be, to tell 
them that there were some among them who 
were destined to live half a year ? 

Both these interpretations have given way 
to a third, in which " the coming of our 
Lord in his kingdom" is supposed to de- 
note the epoch of the destruction of Jeru- ' 
salem. This exposition is perhaps not so 
well warranted as hath been generally ima- 
gined, by the usual import of the phrase 
of " the coming of the Son of Man,'' in 
other passages of holy writ. There is no 
question but that " the coming of our Lord," . 
taken literally, signifies his coming in person 
to the general judgment ; and, if the . time 
permitted me t6 enter upon a minute exami- 
nation of the several texts wherein the phrase 
occurs, it might perhaps appear, that, ^xcept 
in the book of Revelations, the figurative 
sense is exceedingly rare in the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, if not altogether unex- 
ampled. Be that as it may, there is no ques- 
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tion but that the coming of our Lord, takeii' 
literally, signifies his coming in person to the 
general judgnient; and the close connexion 
of the words of the text with what immediately 
precedes, in our Lord's discourse, makes it;, 
unreasonable, in my judgment, to lookfor any ' 
thing here but the literal meaning. In the verse 
next before the text, our Lord speaks of the 
coming of the Son of Man in terms that 
necessarily limit the notion of his coming to , 
that of his last coming to the general judg- 
ment ^^ For the Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and 
then he shall reward every man according to 
his works." And then he adds — " Verily, 
I say unto you, there be some standing here 
which shall not taste of death till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom/' First, 
it is said the Son of Man sfiall come; — it is 
immediately added, that some then present 
should see him coming. To what purpose is 
this second declaration, but as a repetition of 
the first, with the addition of a circumstance 
which might interest the audience in the 
event, and awaken their serious attention to 
it? "I will come; and some of you shall see 
me coming." Can it be supposed, that in 
such an asseveration, the word " to come" 
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may bear two different senses ; and that the 
coming, of which it was said tliat it should be 
seen, should not be visible? But what then 
did our Lord actually aver? — that any of those 
who upon this occasion were his hearers should 
live to the day of the general judgment ? — 
It cannot be supposed : That were to ascribe 
to him a prediction which the event of things 
hath falsified. Mark his words : " There be 
some standing here who shall not taste of 
death/' He says not, " who shall not rfie," 
but '^ who shall not taste of death." Not 
to taste of death, is not to feel the pains of 
it — not to taste its bitterness. In this sense 
was the same expression used by our Lord 
upon other occasions, as was indeed the 
more simple expression of not dying. " If 
a man keep my saying, he shall never taste 
of deaths The expression is to be under- 
stood with reference to the intermediate 
state between death and the final judgment, 
in which the souls both of the righteous 
and the wicked exist in a conscious state, — 
the one comforted with the hope and prospect 
of their future glory, the other mortified with 
the expectation of torment The promise to 
the saints, that they shall never taste of death, 
is without limitation of time ; — in the next, 
^ time being set, until which the persons 
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intended shall not taste of death, it is implied 
that then they shall taste it. The departure 
of the wicked into everlasting torment is in 
Scripture called the second death. This is 
the death from which Christ came to save 
penitent sinners ; and to this the impenitent 
remain obnoxious. The pangs and horrors of 
it will be such, that the evil of natural deaths 
in comparison, may well be overlooked ; and 
it may be said of the wicked, that they shall 
have no real taste of death till they taste it in 
the burning lake, whence the smoke of their 
torment shall ascend for ever and ever. This 
is what our Lord insinuates in the alarming 
menace of the text: This, at least, is the 
most literal exposition that the words will 
bear; and it connects them more than any 
other with the scope and occasion of the 
whole discourse. " Whosoever," says our 
Lord, " will lose his life shall find it," — 
shall find, instead of the life he loses here, 
a better in the world to come ; " and who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it," — shall 
lose thai life which alone is worth his care : 
" For what is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" For 
there will come a day of judgment and retri- 
bution : The Son of Man, he who now con* 
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verses with you in a human form, ^^ shall 
come in the glory of the Father, with his 
angels ; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works:*' on them who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, have sought 
for life and immortality, — on them he shall 
bestow glory and happiness, honour and 
praise ; but ^^ shame and rebuke, tribulatioti 
aiid anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil." The purport of the discourse 
was to enforce a just contempt both of the 
enjoyments and of the sufferings of the pre- 
sent life, from the consideration of the better 
enjoyments and of the heavier sufferings of 
the life to come : and because the discourse 
was occasioned by a fear which the disciples 
had betrayed of the sufferings of this world, 
for which another fear might seem the best 
antagonist,— for this reason, the point chiefly 
insisted on is the magnitude of the loss to 
them who should lose their souls. To give 
this consideration its full effect, the hearers 
are told that there were those among them- 
selves who stood in this dangerous predica- 
ment. " There be some standing here who 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom ;" and then 
will they be doomed to endless sufferings, in 
comparison with which the previous pangs of 
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naturiJ death are nothing. ^^ Flatter not 
yourselyes that these threatenings will never 
be executed, — that none will be so incor- 
rigibly, bad as to incur the extremity of these 
punishments : Verily, I say unto you, there 
are present, in this very assembly, — there 
are persops standing here, who will be cri- 
minal in that degree, that they will inevitably 
feel the severity of vindictive justice, — per- 
sons whq now perhaps hear these warnings 
with incredulity and contempt : but the time 
will come, when they will see the Son of 
Man, whom they despised — whom they re- 
jected — whom they persecuted, coming to 
execute vpngeance on them who have not 
known Gpd, nor obeyed the Gospel; and 
then^ will .they be doomed to endless suffer- 
ings, in comparison with which the previous 
pangs pf natural death are nothing. 

It will :be proper, however, to..com?ider» 
whether, among the hearers of this discourse, 
there m^ht be any at whom it may be 
probable that our Lord should point so ex-< 
press a denunciation of final destruction. 

^^ There, are some standing here^^ The 
original words, according to the reading- 
which our English translators seem to have 
followed, might be more exactly rendered -— 
" There ^e pertain persons standing here;" 
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where the expression " certain persons*' hath 
just the same definite sense as " a certain 
person," the force of the plural number being 
only that it is a more reserved, and, for that 
reason, a more alarming way of pointing at an 
individual. Now, in the assembly to which 
our Lord was speaking, a certain person^ it 
may well be supposed, was present, whom 
Charity herself may hardly scruple to include 
among the miserable objects of God's final 
vengeance. The son of perdition, Judas the 
traitor, was standing there. Our Saviour's 
first prediction of his passion was that which 
gave occasion to this whole discourse. It may 
reasonably be supposed, that the tragical con- 
clusion of his life on earth was present to his 
mind, with all its horrid circumstances ; and, 
among these, none was likely to make a more 
painful impression than the treason of his 
base disciple. His mind possessed with these 
objects, when the scene of the general judg- 
ment comes in view — the traitor standing in 
his sight — his crime foreseen — the sordid 
motives of it understood, — the forethought 
of the fallen apostle's punishment could not 
but present itself; and this 4rew from our 
divine Instructor that alarming menace, which 
must have struck a chill of horror to the heart 
of every one that heard it, and the more 
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because the particular application of it was 
not at the time understood. This was the 
effect intended : our Lord meant to impress 
his audience with a just and affecting sense 
of the magnitude of those evils — the sharp- 
ness of those pains, which none but the un- 
godly shall ever feel, and from which none of 
the ungodly ever shall escape. 

Nor in this passage only, but in every page 
of holy writ, are these terrors displayed, in 
expressions studiously adapted to lay hold of 
the imagination of mankind, and awaken the 
most thoughtless to such an habitual sense of 
danger as might be sufficient to overcome the 
most powerful allurements of vice. *^ The 
wicked are to go into outer darkness. There 
is to be weeping and gnashing of teeth. They 
are to depart into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the Devil and his angels, where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not qtienched. There 
they shall drink of the wrath of God, poured 
out without mixture into the cup of his indig- 
nation.*' Whatever there may be of figure in 
some of these expressions, as much as this 
they certainly import, that the future state of 
the wicked will be a state of exquisite tor- 
ment both of body and mind, — of torments, 
not only intense in degree, but incapable of 
intermission, cure, or end, — a condition of 
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unmixed and perfect evil, not less deprived 
df future hope than of present enjoyment. ' 

It is amazing that a danger so strongly set 
forth should be disregarded ; and this is the 
more amazing, when we take a view of the 
particular casts and complexions of character 
among which this disregard is chiefly found. 
They may be reduced to three different 
classes, according to the three different pas- 
sions by which they are severally overcome, 
— ambition, avarice, and sensuality. Per- 
sonal consequence is the object of the first 
class, wedth of the second, pleasure of the 
third. Personal consequence is not to be 
acquired but by great undertakings, bold. in 
the first conception, difiicult in execution, 
extensive in consequence. Such undertak- 
ings demand great abilities. Accordingly, 
we commonly find in the ambitious man a 
superiority of parts, in some measure pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of his designs : 
it is his particular talent to weigh distant 
consequences, to provide against them, and 
to turn every thing, by a deep policy and 
forecast, to his own advantage. It might be 
expected, that this sagacity of understanding 
would restrain him from the desperate foUy 
of sacrificing an unfading crown for that 
glory that must shortly pass away. Again, 
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jour avaricious money-getting man is gene- 
rally a character of wonderful discretion. It 
might be expected that he would be exact 
to count his gains, and would be the last to 
barter possessions which he might hold for 
ever, for a wealth that shall be tal^en from 
him, and shall not profit him in the day of 
wrath. Then, for those servants of sin, the 
effeminate sons of sensual pleasure, these are 
a feeble timid race. It might be expected 
that these, of all men, would want firmness 
to brave the danger. Yet so it is, — the am- 
bitious pursues a conduct which must end in 
shame ; the miser, to be rich now, makes 
himself poor for ever ; and the tender deli- 
cate voluptuary shrinks not at the thought 
of endless burnings ! 

These things could not be, but for one of 
these two reasons, — either that there is 
some lurking incredulity in men, an evil 
heart of unbeliefs that admits not the Gospel 
doctrine of punishment in its full extent; ox 
that their imaginations set the danger at a 
prodigious distance. 

The Scriptures are not more explicit in 
the threatenings of wrath upon the impeni- 
tent thaq in general assertions of God's forr 
bearance and mercy. These assertions are 
confirmed by the voice of Nature, which 
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loudly proclaims the goodness as well as the 
power of the universal Lord. Man is frail 
and imperfect in his original constitution. 
This, too, is the doctrine of the Scriptures ; 
and every man's experience unhappily con- 
firms it. Human life, by the appointment of 
Providence, is short : " He hath made our 
days as it were a span long.*' " Is it^ then, 
to be supposed, that this good, this merciful, 
this long-suffering God, should doom his 
frail imperfect creature man to endless pu- 
nishment, for the follies — call them, if you 
please, the crimes, of a short life? Is He 
injured by our crimes, that he should seek 
this vast revenge ? or does his nature delight 
in groans and lamentations ? — It cannot be 
supposed. What revelation declares of the 
future condition of the wicked is prophecy ; 
and prophecy, we know, deals in poetical 
and exaggerated expressions." Such, per-' 
haps, is the language which the sinner holds 
within himself, when he is warned of the 
wrath to come; and such language he is 
taught to hold, in the writings and the ser- 
mons of our modern sectaries. He is taught, 
that the punishment threatened is far mdr6 
heavy thap will be executed: he is told, that 
the words which, in their literal meaning; 
denote endless duration, are, upon many oti 
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casion^y in Scripture, as in coqfimon speech, 
used figuratively or abusively, to denote very 
long but yet definite periods of time. These 
notions are inculcated in the writings not of 
infidels, but of men who, with all their errors, 
must be numbered among the fi*iends and 
advocates of virtue and religion : but, while 
we willingly bear witness to their worth, we 
must not the less strenuously resist their 
dangerous innovations. 

The question concerning the eternity of 
punishment (like some others, which, con* 
sidered merely as questions of philosophy, 
may be of long and difiicult discussion,) 
mi^t be brought to a speedy determination, 
if men^ before they heat themselves with 
argument, would impartially consider how 
far reason in her natural strength may be 
competent to the inquiry. I do not mean to 
affirm generally that reason is not a judge in 
matters of religion ; but I do maintain, that 
there are certain points concerning the na- 
ture of the Deity, and the schemes of Proyir 
d^nce, upon which rea3on is dumb aad reve- 
lation is eaiplicit ; and that, in these points, 
there is no certain guide but the plain ob* 
vious meaning of the written word. The 
question concerning the eternal duration of 
Ihe torments of the wicked is one of these. 
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From any natural knowledge that we have 
of the Divine character, it nevCT can be 
proved that the scheme of eternal punish- 
ment is unworthy of him. It cannot be 
proved that this scheme is inconsistent with 
his natural perfections — his essential good*- 
ness. What is essential goodness ? — It is 
usually defined by a single property, -^ the 
love of virtue for its own sake. The defi- 
nition is good, as far as it goes ; but is it 
cdmplete ? does it comprehend the whole of 
the thing intended ? — Perhaps not. Virtue 
and vice are opposites ; love and hate are 
opposites: a consistent character must bear 
opposite affections towards opposite things : 
to love virtue, therefore, for its own sake, 
and to hate vice for its own sake, may equally 
belong to the character of essential goodness ; 
and thus, as virtue, in itself, and for its own 
sake, must be the object of God's love and 
favour, so, incurable vice, in itself, and for 
its own sake, may be the object of his hatred 
and persecution^ 

Again, it cannot be proved that the scheme 
of eternal punishment is inconsistent with ttie 
relative perfections of the Deity — with those 
attributes which are displayed in his dealings 
with the rational part of his creation : . for who 
is he that shall determine in what proportions 
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the attributes of justice and mercy, forbear- 
ance and severity, ought to be mixed up in the 
character of the Supreme Governor of the 
universe ? Nor can it Ije proved that eternal 
punishment is inconsistent with the schemes 
of God's moral government : for who can de- 
fine the extent of that government? who 
among the sons of men hath an exact under- 
standing of its ends — a knowledge of its va- 
rious parts, and of their mutual relations and 
dependencies? Who is he that shall explain 
by what motives the righteous are to be pre- 
served from falling from their future state of 
glory? That they shall notfall^ we have the 
comfortable assurance of God's word ; but by 
what means is the security of their state to be 
effected ? — Unquestionably by the influence 
of moral motives upon the minds of free and 
rational agents. But who is so enlightend as 
to foresee what particul^u* motives may be the 
fittest for the purpose? Who can say — 
These might be sufficient — these are super- 
fldous? Is it impossible^ that, among other 
motives, the sufferings of the wicked may have 
4 salutary effect? And shall God spare the 
wicked, if the preservation of the righteous 
should call for the perpetual exampfte of their 
pa'nisbihent ? — Since, ;then, no proof can 
te'deduced; from any natural knowledge that 
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we have of God, that the scheme of Vernal 
punishment is unworthy of the Divine charac- 
ter, — since there is no proof that it is incon- 
sistent either with the natural perfections of 
Gdd or with his relative attributes^ — since it 
may be necessary to the ends of his govern- 
ment, — upon what grounds do we proceed, 
when we pretend to interpret, to qualify, and 
to extenuate the threatenings of holy writ ? 

The original frailty of human nature and 
the providential shortness of human life, are 
alleged to no purpose in this argument. Eter- 
nal punishment is not denounced against the 
frail, but against the hardened and perverse ; 
and life is to be esteemed long or short, not 
from any proportion it may bear to eternity, 
(which would be equally none at all, though 
jt were protracted to ten thousand times its 
ordinary length,) but according as the space 
of it may be more or less than may be just 
sufficient for the purposes of such a state as 
our present life is of discipline and probation. 
There must be a certain length of time, the 
precise measure of which can be known to 
none but Oodj within which, the promises and 
the threatenings of the Gospel, joined with 
the experience which ^very man's life affi>rd8 
of God's power and providence — of tfee in- 
stability and vanity of all worldly enjoyments^ - 
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— there must, in the nature of things, be a 
certain measure of time, within which, if at 
all, this state of experience, joined with future 
hopes and fears, must produce certain degrees 
of improvement in moral wisdom and in vir- 
tuous habit If, in all that time, no effect is 
wrought, the impediment can only have arisen 
from incurable self-will and obstinacy. If the 
ordinary period of life be more than is pre- 
cisely sufficient for this trial and cultivation of 
the character, those characters which shall 
show themselves incorrigibly bad will have no 
claim upon the justice or the goodness of God, 
to abridge the timeof their existence in misery, 
SO that it may bear some certain proportion to 
the short period of their wicked lives. Quar- 
lities are not to be measured by duration: 
They bear no more relation to it than they do 
to space. The hatefulness of sin is seated in 
it^self — in its own internal quality of evil : by 
thcU its ill-deservings are to be measured, — - 
not by the narrowness of the limits, either of 
time or place, within which the good provi- 
dence of God hath confined its power of do- 
ing mischief. 

I^ on any ground, it were safe to indulge a 
hope that the suffering of the wicked may have 
an end, it would be upoti the principle adopted 
by the great Origen, and by other eminent 
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examples of learning and piety which our own 
times have seen, — that the actual endurance 
of punishment in the next life will produce 
effects to which the apprehension of it in this 
had been insufficient ; and end, after a long 
course of ages, in the reformation of the worst 
characters. But the principle that this effect 
ds possible — that the heart may be reclaimed 
by force, is at best precarious ; and the only 
safe principle of human conduct is the belief 
that unrepented sin will suffer endless punish- 
ment hereafter. 

Perhaps, the distance at which imagination 
sets the prospect of future punishment may 
'have a more general influence in diminishing 
the effect of God's merciful warnings than any 
:sceptical doubts about the intensity or the 
duration of the sufferings of the wicked. The 
Spirit of God means to awaken us from this 
delusion, when he tells us, by the apostles and 
holy men of old, that " the coming of the Lord 
'. draweth nigh." He means, by these declara- 
■ tions, to remind every man that his particular 
doom is near : for, whatever may be the sea- 
spn appointed in the secret counsels of God 
rfor " that great and terrible day, when the hea- 
vens and the earth shall flee from the face of 
him who shall be seated on the throne, and 
their place shall be no more foqnd,'* — what« 
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ever may be the destined time of this public 
catastrophe, the end of the world, with re- 
spect to every individual, takes place at the 
conclusion of his own life. In the grave there 
will be no repentance ; no virtues can be ao- 
quired—r^no evil habits thrown off: with that 
character, whether of virtue or of vice, with 
which a man leaves the world, with that he 
must appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ : in that moment, therefore, in which 
his present life ends, every man's future 
condition becomes irreversibly determined. 
In this sense, to every one that standeth here, 
*^ the coming of the Lord draweth nigh, — 
the Judge is at the door. Let us watch, 
therefore, and pray," — watch over ourselves, 
and pray for the succours of God's grace, that 
we may be able to stand before the Son of 
Man. Nor shall vigilance and prayer be in- 
effectual. On the incorrigible and perverse, — 
on those who mock at God's threatenings, 
and reject his promises, — on these only the 
severity of wrath will fall. But, for those who 
lay these warnings seriously to heart — who 
dread the pollutions of the world, and flee 
from sin as from a serpent — who fear God's 
displeasure more than death, and seek his fa- 
vour more than life, — though much of frailty 
will to the last adhere to them, yet these are 
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the objects of the Father's mercy — of the 
Redeemer's love. For these he died, — for 
these he pleads ; these he supports and 
strengthens with his Spirit; these he shall 
lead with him triumphant to the mansions of 
glory, when Sin and Death shall be cast into 
the lake of fke. 
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SERMON V. 



Psalm xlv. 1. 

/ speak of the things which I have fnade touchy 
ing the King^ or unto the King. 

This foity-fifith psalm has for many ages made 
a stated part of the public service of the 
church on this anniversary festival of our 
blessed Lord's nativity.* With God's assist- 
ance, I purpose to explain to you its appli- 
cation, both in the general subject and in 
each particular part, to this great occasion) 
which will afford both seasonable and edify- 
ing matter of discourse. 

It is a poetical composition, in the form of 
an epithalamium or song of congratulation, 
upon the marriage of a great king, to be sung 
to mu9ic at the wedding-feast The topics are 
such as were the usual ground-work of such 
gratulatory odes with the poets of antiquity : 



* Preached on Christmas-day. 
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they all fall under two general heads — the 
praises of the bridegroom, and the praises of 
the bride. The bridegroom is praised for the 
comeliness of his person and the urbanity of 
his address — for his military exploits — for 
the extent of his conquests — for the upright 
administration of his government — for the 
magnificence of his court* The bride is cele- 
brated for her high birth — for the beauty of 
her person, the richness of her dress, and her 
numerous train of blooming bridemaids. It 
is foretold that the marriage will be fruitful, 
and that the sons of the great king will be 
sovereigns of the whole earth. In this gene- 
ral structure of the poem, we find nothing but 
the common topics and the common arrange- 
ment of every wedding-song : and were it not 
that it is come dowfa to us in the authentic 
collection of the sacred hymns of the Hebrew 
church, and that some particular expressions 
are found in it, which, with all the allowance 
that can be made for the hyperbolisms of the 
oriental style, (of which, of late years, we have 
been accustomed to hear more than is true, 
asappUed to the sacred writers,) are not easily 
applicable to the parties, even in a royal 
marriage, — were it not for. such expressions 
which occur, and for the notorious circum- 
stance that it had a distinguished place in the 
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canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, we should 
not be led to divine, from any thing in the 
general structure of the poem, that this psalm 
had reference to any religious subject. But 
when we connect these circumstances with 
another, which cannot have escaped the ob- 
servation of any reader of the Bible, that the 
relation between the Saviour and his church 
is represented in the writings both of the Old 
and New Testament under the image of the 
relation of a husband to his wife,-^that it is a 
favourite image with all the ancient prophets, 
when they would set forth the loving kind- 
ness of God for the church, or the church's 
dutiful return of love to him ; while, on the 
contrary, the idolatry of the church, in her 
apostacies, is represented as the adultery of a 
married woman, — that this image has been 
consecrated to this signification by our Lord's 
own use of it, who describes God iii the act of 
settling the church in her final state of peace 
and perfection, as a king making a marriage 
for his son ; — the conjecture that will natu- 
rally arise upon the recollection of these cir- 
cumstances will be, that this epithalamium, 
preserved among the sacred writings of the 
ancient Jewish church, celebrates no common 
marriage, but the great mystical wedding, — 
that Christ is the bridegroom, and the spouse 
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his church. And this was the unanimous 
opinion of all antiquity, without exception 
even of the Jewish expositors : for although, 
with the veil of ignorance and prejudice upon 
their understandings and their hearts, they 
discern not the completion of this or of any of 
their prophecies in the Son of Mary, yet they 
all allow, that this is one of the prophecies 
which relate to the Messiah and Messiah's 
people; and none of them ever dreamed of 
an application of it to the marriage of any 
earthly prince. 

It is the more extraordinary, that there 
should have arisen in the Christian church, in 
later ages, expositors of great name and au- 
thority, and indeed of great learning, who 
have maintained that the immediate subject 
of the psalm is the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh's daughter ; and can discover only a 
distant reference to Christ and the church, as 
typified by the Jewish king and his Egyptian 
bride. This exposition, too absurd and gross 
for Jewish blindness, contrary to the unani- 
mous sense of the fathers of the earliest ages, 
unfortunately gained credit, in a late age, in 
the reformed churches, upon the authority 
• of Calvin; insomuch, that in an English trans- 
lation of the Bible, which goes under the 
name of Queen Elizabeth's Bible; because 
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it was in common use in private families in 
her reign, we have this argument prefix^! 
to the psalm : ^^ The majestie of Solomon, his 
honour, strength, beauty, riches, and power, 
are praised; and also his marriage with 
the Egyptian, being an heathen woman, is 
blessed.'' It is added indeed, " Under this 
figure, the wonderfuU majestie and increase 
of the kingdom of Christ, and his church now 
taken of the Gentiles, is described.'' — Now 
the account of this matter is this. This 
English translation of the Bible, which is, 
indeed, upon the whole, a very good one, and 
furnished with very edifying notes and illustra- 
tions (except that in many points they savour 
too much of Calvinism), was made and first 
published at Geneva, by the English Protes- 
tants wlio fled thither from Mary's persecution. 
During their residence there, they contracted 
a veneration for the character of Calvin, — 
which was no more than was due to his great 
piety and his great learning ; but they unfor- 
tunately contracted also a veneration for his 
opinions,—- a veneration more than was due to 
the opinions of any uninspired teacher. The 
bad effects of this unreasonable partiality the 
Church of England feels, in some points, to 
the present day ; and this false notion, which 
they who were led away with it circulated 
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among. the people of this country, of the true 
subject of this psalm, in the argument which 
they presumed to prefix to Jt, is one instance 
of this calamitous consequetjce. 

Calvin was undoubtedly k good man, and a 
great divine ; but, with all his great talents 
and his great learning, he was, by his want of 
taste, and by the poverty of his imagination, 
a most wretched expositor of the prophecies, 
— just as he would have been a wretched ex- 
positor of any secular poet. He had no sense 
of the beauties and no understanding of the 
imagery; of poetry; — and the far greater 
part of the prophetical writings, and all the 
psalms without exception, are poetical. And 
there is no stronger instance of his inability 
in this branch of sacred criticism than his 
potion of this psalfn. *^ It is certain," he has 
the arrogance to say, with all antiquity, Jewish 
and Christian, in oppositiontohim, "it is cer- 
tain, that this psalm was composed concerning 
• Solomon. Yet the subject is not dalliance ; 
but, under the figure of Solomon, the holy 
conjunction of Christ with his church is pro- 
pounded to us." 

It is most .certain, that, in the prophetical 
book of the Song of Solomon, the union of 
Christ and his church is described in images 
taken entirely from the mutual passion and 
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early loves of Solotnon and his Egyptinti 
briflief. And this perhaps might be the 
ground of Calvin's error : He niight imagine, 
that this psalm was another shorter poem upon 
the same subject, and of the same cast. But 
no two compositions can be more uidike than 
the Song of Solomon arid this forty-fifth 
Psalm. Read the Song of Solomon, you will 
find the Hebrew king, if you know any thing 
of his history, produced indeed as the em- 
blem of a greater personage, but you will 
find Mm in every page. Read the forty^fth 
psalm, and tell me if you can any where find 
King Solomon? We find, indeed, passages 
which may be applicable to Solomon, but not 
more applicable to him than to many other 
earthly kings, — such as comeliness of per- 
son and urbanity of address, mentioned in 
the second verse. These might be qualiti^, 
for any thing that we know to the contrary, 
belonging to Solonvon • — I say, for any thing 
that we know to the contrary ; for in these 
particulars the sacred history gives no in- 
formation: We read of Solomon's learning, 
and of his wisdom, and of the admirable Sa- 
gacity and integrity of his judicial decisions ; 
but we read not at all, as far as I recollect, of 
the extraordinary comeliness of his person, 
or the affability of his speech : And if he 
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possessed these qualities, they are no more 
than other monarchs have possessed in a de- 
gree not to be surpassed by Solomon. Splen- 
dour ftnd stateliness of dress, twice men- 
tioned in this psalm, were not peculiar to 
Solomon, but belong to every great and opu- 
lent monarch. Other circumstances might 
be mentioned, applicable mdeed to Solomon, 
but no otherwise than as generally applicable 
to every king. But the circumstances which 
are characteristic of the king who is the hero 
of this poem are every one of thepi utterly 
inapplicable to Solomon ; insomuch that not 
one of them can be ascribed to him, without 
contradicting the history of his reign. The 
hero of this poem is a warrior, who girds his 
swdrd upon his thigh, rides in pursuit of 
flyitig foes, makes havoc among them with 
his sharp arrows, and reigns at last by con- 
quest over his vanquished enemies. Now 
Solomon was no warrior ; he enjoyed a long 
reign of forty years of uninterrupted peace* 
He retained, indeed, the sovereignty of the 
countries which his father had conquered ; 
but he made no new conquests of his own. 
" He had dominion over aJl the region west 
of the Euphrates ; over all the kings on this 
side of the river (they were his vassals) j ^xyd 
he had peace on all sides round about him. 
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^nd Judah and Israel dwek safely^ everj^ 
man under his vine and under hia iig^f ee^ 
from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of 
Sermon/' - If Solomon ever girded a swoiud. 
upon his. thigh, it must, have been merely fos^ 
state ; if he had a quiver of sharp arrows, he 
oould have had no use for them but in hunt«- 
ing. We read, indeed^ that Jehovah, offended' 
Bt the idolatries of Solomon in his old age, 
stirred up an adversary unto Solomon in. 
Hadad the Ed^mite, and another in Rezon 
the Syrian, and a third in Jeroboam the son 
(^ Nebat. But though Hadad and Rezon 
bore Solomon and his people a grudge, there. 
is no reason to suppose that the enmity of 
either broke out into acts of open hostility 
daring Solomon's life at least, — certainly 
into none of such importance as to engage. 
the old monarch in a war with either. The 
contrary is evident from two circumstances. 
The first, that the return of Hadad into his 
country from Egypt was early in the reign of 
Solomon; for he returned as soon as k^ 
heard that David and Joab were both dead 
And if this Edomite had provoked a watr in 
so early a period of Solomon's reign, the 
saci^ history could not have spoken in the, 
tenns in which it speaks of the unintemq]ited 
peace ^faich' Israel enjoy^ all like day^ of 
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Solomons ; The second ckcumataBce is.tibm . 
Jn that portion of the history which( me»t^ 
tions/ibhese adversaries^ it is. said of tbei>t^tjrd«<^ 
adversary^ Jeroboanif '^ that he lifted. up ImiJ 
haind against the king: ;V and yet it is certain^ 
that Jeroboam never lifted up his hand till 
Solonum himself was a in his grave. Solomon; 
was jjeajtous lof^ Jen^ioam^ as the persOni. 
marked); by th^ prophet Ahijab as. the fiitipesi^ 
kii^ of f one bcKoch of the divided kingdon^ 
^^ ami sought to kill him." Jeroboam JJieoe-t 
upon fledi into £gypt, mid. remmned there titt)jL 
th«^ death of ^ Solomon. ^ ^And this makea ^ iti.^ 

pitibaye^iif the two foreign adve^ ^i^B*^! 

whatever^ hatred might be rankling; in Jtheirxh 
head^9 they awmted for Solomon^B deaths ibeA*io 
fore-they: proceeded to^ op^i hostilities. h: But^!^^ 
Hoveverixthat nu^t be^. it is most €Art8in>v 
that the character of- ai warrior and ait; omdjI^^ 
quefor iiever Jess; belonged to any momw^N^' 

AniMlier circuihsta&i3i^>^<3rf* distinction ^ii^ 
great i{>ertona^e cdebrated in diisi^^padiii^jiiq 
hisi love e^^^^g^ieousness' and batted^of^^iak*^^^ 
edness. The orij^iiial expresses ^ thiiiiJiet*hn4 ^ 
sefedus hemt iq|>otf ti^teoiKHicdis^:^^ 
antipsd^y tocwidkeikiess; His love of a^i^^bt^^^ 
eoubess^^imdv^fftt^d^bf t^^ bdatfi^ 

-iBR^^^iiucV tter^laig ^itnltiieSv of 4iis w^oli^ ' 
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co0dacti thftt ;fiu!^tbk lie was uditancedbitB^iBf^ 
ciHiditiod^i^^ thee fairest:; blissi/c»findqeftdlftsfil 

Ttid ifordaxMi Mndfisr^^ ri^itecmsa)bs»Vi(aBiarHbii 
stiiitt Jeusd |irbpaf liieanibgai^flessjfffJBjMdde^^ 
Qii^thtf;'<oikstimt and petipetoab obswiwide tofi) 
theuiwlaiial dktiki^ians.oftTigbt':«idiWro]^ 

cinflBsooiet^:^ and pariaotfxatiy \iiith f]»9|Brot tew 

pnjpertyriif piiiiittf 4^^^^^^'^^^^''^'^ magk^ir 
trdi»Mpmtvetid^^ 'mrthe impci^ialiiextocipci>^ 
of-|i]di(tiaL^ai]iiicaity.^'^^^^ teiir 

AUn i ^ wibkednoHiIb 7 denotes sr ^tc* only i^ in^^ 1 
juitiee^isiaul ! dnrhtttoiker .tsooimtvary ^ td mbrah 1 
punfy iB9^e7indBlgjsh0e>iofvdie appe 
thfiduidiiiidi^^ikiid whalfa((rBi3 ir«ntraTy tou d^^./ 
pr4iidip]i95^ i€niBi!piefy itoi#«^ i^foie!i 

th0uSir<»d9(^lil|^eo«fneBis'h beings iJiereri opK^! 
poavlito ifairrwicklsdQSBSs^Y^Vlust rantainlj^bex'^ 
taloMD as ^^ffi£erailj''a» theii«^oaai3tQi^hiok itJiah 
op|BQS8d)an ir^eontoaii^sigmfioatibn. t It vraat^p 
sigoifyy therefore, not merely s^^^gaafeKe^V iaij 

tharfMhseomnbaiile jcKXfdamed^ilnit pui^^ 

N4iBiSol€ffiiioiii.^i9bioe]St»in2y^ ^RolnileH 

a ItHfd^xkiligii iMC^waf xbdara^Mit^pibty ^fjlMt)3 

whid^Mb ^j^ 8MH[owaBddie^.^aidf^i 

talitBd ^fod[ l«^ii6ftt|wthy (tcb^c^dobtisii^yf r&Qy^ 
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U> bis ; grsftt. king, and procured fox him na 
such stabitity of hb monarchy. 3q1o«u>q» 
whatever might be the genial worth and 
viirtue of his character, had no such predomir 
neiit attachment to righteousness nor an- 
tip^hy to wickedness, in the large sense in 
which the words are taken by the psahni$t»; 
hut that his love for the one and his hatred 
of the other were overpowered, by his; doat* 
iog fondness for many of his seven hundred, 
wives,: who had so much influence with < him. 
in his later years, that they turned away his^ 
heart to other gods, and prevailed upQn the 
aged king to erect temples to their idols* 

Another circumstance wholly inapplicabk 
to^ Solomon is tibe numerous progeny of sans> 
the issue of the,Q^atriage» aU of whom w^e to 
be^made princes over all the earth. Solomon 
Imd but one son, that we read of^ that ev^t 
came to be a king — his son and successor 
Rehoboam ; and so far was he from being a 
prince over all the earth, that he was no 
sooner seated on the throne than he lost the 
greater part of his father's kingdom. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appeal^ that 
in the character which the psalniist draws of 
the king whose marriage is the iotcaeion aad 
the subject of this song, some things are- ac^ 
ge&eral,^ as in a certain sense to be applici^^' 
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Co any grieat king of fbble or of histocjTv <^ 
ancient or of modem times : .^Jid tfaeBethingB 
are indeed applicable to Solomon^ because 'he 
wiM a great king ; but for no other reaspn : 
They are no otherwise applidible to hini Hhrn 
to King : Priam or Agamemnon, to king T«r^ 
quin or King Hierod, to a king of P^silEibrtt 
^ing of Egypt, a king of Jewry or a kifig of 
England. But those circumstmices of the de^ 
seription which are properly charactel*i49tic,'lire 
^dently appropriate to some partictdar 
King -^ not csommon to any and to all. Every 
one. of these cirdumstances, in the psfthntist^^ 
description of his king, positively d&c^ttdfe 
King JSoiomon ; being manifestly cdMflm^ 
dictory to the history^ of his r€ign> ibdOll^ 
ttst^st with the tenor of bis prirate Uie^ filMi 
bot verified in the foltoiieft'^Sf^'hifir fetiiii^. 
7here are^ again, other circumstandes^ whl^ 
ciearly exdude every earthly king, --^sii^h as 
the salutation of the king by the title of Gk>d, 
in a manner in which that title never is 
applied to any created being ; and the promise 
of the endless perpetuity of his kingdom. At 
the same time, every particular of the de- 
scription, interpreted according to the usual 
and established significance of the figured 
style of prophecy, is applicable to and ex- 
pressive of some circumstance in the mystical 
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union betwixt Christ and his church. A 
greater, therefore, than Solomon is here ; and 
this I shall^ ^^^ f^^f P^^9Ml&riy in the 
sequel. It is certain, therefore, that this 
mystical wedding is the sole subject of this 
psalm, without anylrefeferice to the marriage 
of Solomon, or any other earthly monarch, as 
a type. And it was with great good judg- 
ment, that upon the revision of our English 
Bifaiie,^dn' tbec'fdghHoi^ Jg^mes the ^Firstr^ the 
Calvinialtc^ai^ineEit.of tfaia|^^ it stood 

in Qjueen Elizabeth's Bible, was expunged, 
liiiid^'tHat^d^her '^ubistitutied^^^^^^^^ m^ n^ 
^fkdlfiU'buf 'Blbl^^of m^ kt^er sk«, 'in ihe^ 
^^brdsV ^ The migftstjr ^ttd graeift ^ Chiftrtjs 
i HftidoHl \' %life diity of th^ churd^ taidf « lAie 
Bfenlflts th^ffedf ;^^^ which indee* contbitt a 
' inoiA %xMr ^iMrmry of the wholes doctrine^ of 
the ^salin: ' Ai^ flie partaciiiart of this, '^^s 
mfiniisaiiiion i'lr Fui^re diteduri^es €b^x]^N9Mifi. 
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^t Speak of Ike thingi whidk I htnm wnde tmA' 
^wi^>^< M mg 0ie Kingi ots uni€i ike iKinf^ 

vdlN Q131 l99t discoMCse in this p]«k;e,^.X ui)(^« 
itotik lio jbew, th^t tlie ^ubjiec^jof thif pfj|f4<n 
(w^liicll, in ttft^omppisitioQb i§ eyi<)eiitlyjr)^j|;]^e 

ascribe. cq|iii«xipn. between ^Cfoi^ft jaffi4^J^}s 
t^^hurqb) iiepresented her^> a? in^ othj^ pa,Qt?,j9f 
^Scoripture^ uncfer the eipbl^m of a m^f*ri|y|p. 
I/lilide^ook to shpw^ jthat this js thp imn:^ 
diate and single subject of the psalm, in the 
firi^t intention of the author, without any 
r^erence to the marriage of Solomon pr any 
earthly monarch as a type. But as this^ 
which was the unanimous opinion of all 
antiquity, has been brought into some degree 
of doubt, by the credit which a contrary 
opinion obtained among Protestants at the 
beginning of the Reformation, upon the 
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authority of so great a man as Calvin^ I 
thought proper to argue the matter in some 
detail: and to show, by the particulars of the 
ch«acterofth.psal»iftVkirg. that Solomon 
more especially, but in truth every earthly 
monarch, is excluded. I might otherwise 
have drawn my conclusion at once, from that 
portion of the first verse which I chose for 
my text : " I speak of the things which I 
have made touching the King," or " wito 
the King ;** or, as the original might be still 
more exactly rendered, " I address my per- 
formance to the King/' It is a remark, and 
a very just remark, of the Jewish expositors, 
— • and it carries the more weight because it 
comes from Jews, who, by their prejudices 
against the Christian name, might have 
thought themselves interested to keep out of 
sight a principle so serviceable to the Chrii»- 
tian scheme of interpretation, — but it is their 
remark, and their principal, that the appella- 
tion of " the King,'^ in the book of Psalmg, 
is an appropriate title of the Messiah ; inso- 
much, that wherever it occurs, except the 
context directs it to some special meaning, 
you are to think of no earthly king, but of the 
King Messiah. By the admission, therefore, 
of these Jewish commentators, the Messiah is 
the immediate subject of this psalm. 
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My aoxietj to settle the question of the 
immediate subject of this psalrnvwasifinr the 
sake of the greater, evidence and ipen^pBoaitj 
tsf the. exposition: of the whole» rerse bj verse, 
which It am now about to deliver : For vrith«i- 
out a right comprehension of the genetal 
subject, it wiU be impossible that the parts 
should be understood; and yet this psalm is 
perhaps one of the most important to be well 
understood, in ;all its parts^ of any in the 
whole collection. Farther to settle this. point 
of the general subject of the psaim, I nrast 
observe, and desire you to bear it in re- 
membrance, that in the prophecies of the old 
Testament which set forth the iinion between 
the Redeemer and his churchy under the 
figure of the state of wedlock, we read of two 
celebrations of that mystical wedding, at very 
difterent and distant ^seasons ; or, to be mori^ 
distinct and particular, we read of a ttlilr-* 
riage — a separation, on account of the 
woman's incontinence, i. e. on account of her 
idolatry — and, in the end, of a re-miarriage 
with the woman reclaimed and pardoned. 
The original marriage was contracted with 
the Hebrew church, by the institution of the 
Mosaic covenant, at the time of the lE^todus j 
as w6 are taught iexpressly by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekjel. The separation was 
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4he idisper»ian, of the J^v^ish Illllaon^bJf>the 

;, Bomittis^ when th^ were reduced tpn^hat 

mmfB^le ^stuito in whidi^ t;p^ this rds^ tbey 

xemain^ -7 theit ciiy jatd iiiruinBrtb^ir t^^pb 

deinoliabed: and: ^rtit, ^nd the foroM e£ <tbe 

idosaie worship ahoUsbed* ' Then it was ^t 

<^tlie scorer of eodesiastical sway (ft^r that .i» 

tlie sceptre meant in Jacob's famouaapro- 

jpheef) departed fi^m Judah. TlieJewswece 

'lao longer i the depioaitarieB of the laws $and 

oradbstof God ;< theywette no longer to ^take 

^the^ Jead in matters of religion atid worship; 

iMid the government even of the Ghriatian 

dwifel* of Jerusalem ^remained but for>a.|rery 

»ahcir;N^. time after diis in the hands of a bishop 

■0f \the circumcision : So ^rictly was ifche pf»- 

fdiecy fidfiUed of the departure of the emh- 

vaiai^ical aceptre from Judah^ the only iT^ti- 

Pfint then vidbly extant in the world of tlie 

r Jewish njation. r It is the same event which is 

predicted in many other prophecies, w the «t- 

f pillsion of ' the incontinait w^e from the 

^husband's housa Her expulsion, however, 

pas to be but temporary, though of long du- 

,ration: It was a separation, as we should 

^y in modern language, from bed and board, 

not an absolute divorce, such as, by the prin- 

\ciples of the Mosaic law, (which in this point, 

however, was not perfectly consistent with the 
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ol[tgiiial«'\diii4n«^ iaw* of marrn^) ' set «)ie 
^wdmaUi ktoWitstty t«y' unite he(«ii^f ,to aiiotlit^r 
4iiiih,v^, iiithiit erM^'ptoh%(ilkl iiieiMMitnii 
IKt'ifdr^i&rst hUiibailciL Oa ihe^&mtvixfi^nhe 
dthie» pioplieeres thiat direatimed tAie esBptll- 
'utXirimaJaatxdn the oontinuanee of the- ht^ 
kaiidfs prop^lTj^ in t^- separated wotiiMi) asud 
prQimae'ia recom^fatioti akid'>finid feinstate- 
mefnfcof her ih he^ husband ^our. ' '<( WImmb 
•iBitbiB bill of ya/m^ttMihiet's dtvoraement?** 
«(hith>tbe':piidphet Isabh. -Tbexjfueettoii 4ifi- 
.ppiflM i'cw denial that any wdi idMrumcitt 
otistedP And in a silbMqaent part< of -^ 
fmojAeeies^'K^eacpresstly aiaiounees the^reoota- 
inliaiftMi. i *<^ Bhiiftk iK>t,'* saith'l^e RedecoMr 
to'the^^ndoned ivifeV " ^^^finni'shtilt Mbt tie 
btou^tb'reptiMdifforthda ^lifaiiMrget'^ 
«haine < of thy » youths ^ anti ' ther iie^oach «f tfa^ 
^s(Sft^ istiiite di($U ihAlt no Move refraeitiber* 
Y6p^'MBike»'U'thf^ huibandt Sehmtk b£ 
Ho^td ii < ht6^' nigfiei fiiid4ie^t(4io daims'tiiqie 
#» tliec jtt<dyv*Oi«i«if =«ls«iel. ' As a -mmnfn 
foi'SiA^n a3»d' d^lep4y>afllicted, Jehovah hath 
«italled thee^ani^ asra wife wedded in yoHdi> 
iittt ikfter^ards I'ejected, saith thy God. For 
^■siilall «k>Tnent have I forsaken thee; but 
trith gi^ettt mercies will I receive thee again 
The reconciliation is to be made publicly, by 
.4 r^etition of the nuptial ceremonies. So 
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wfe learn from the latter part of the Apo- 
calypsew After Qirist's final victory over the 
apostate faction, proclamation is made^ by 
a 'voice issuing frbm iihe thrdney. — f^ The 
riiarriage pf the Lamb is come^ and his wife 
hath made herself ready," u e. hath prepax^ed 
herself, by penitence and reformation, to b€^ 
reunited to him. And one of the seveUr 
angels calls to St John — - ^ Gome hither^ and 
I will show thee the Lamb's witfe.^* 3?hen 
he shows him ^* the holy Jerusalem," i. e. tlie 
church of the converted Jews. These nuptials 
therefore of the Lamb are not, an some have 
imagined, a marriage with a second wif^, a 
Gentile church, taken into the place *^f the 
Jewish, irrevocably discarded : No such ided 
of an absolute divorce is to be found in pro* 
phecy. But it is a public reconciliation with 
the original wife, the Hebrew church, !becom(E> 
the mother church of Christendom, ntitified 
faiyihe ceremony of a remarriage-; for tb no 
other than the reconciled Hebrew church be- 
longs in prophecy the august character ckf the 
Queen Consort. The season of this raiewed 
marriage is the second advent, when the new 
covenant will be established with the natural 
Israel ; and it is this remarriage which is the 
paioper subject of this psalm. 
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; And:. this again I might have concluded, 
aecorduig tothe principles of. the Jewish ek- 
pQsitQr9> from lay text;, .which, bj* the- single 
word '^ the King,'' directsthe application of 
this psalm to Christ in his kingly character* 
Christ, indeed, already exercises his regal 
office, in his care and government of hi«» 
church ; but the second advent is the season 
when his glory and majesty will be openly 
manifested to the whole world, and the Jewft 
visibly reinstated in his favour. The maiYiu 
a^9 therefore, which is ^ the peculiar subje<4 
of this psalm, must be that reunion of th6^ 
Saviour with the Jewish church which is t0 
take, place at that season. 

Never losing sight of this as his pr^^r 
subject, the divine poet takes, however, aft 
ample range : For he opens with our Ijor&i • 
first appearance in the flesh, when, by the 
promulgation of the Grospel, the guests were 
sunimoned to the weddlng^supper ; and Tuni^^ 
ning rapidly, but in order, through all the 
di:0erent periods of Christianity, from its filrist 
beginning to its consummation in this spiritni 
ual wedding, he makes the general outline of 
its divine, history the groundwork of this 
hi^y mystic and important song ; — to the 
exposition of which, without farther preface, 
I shall now proceed. 
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TW jpsftlm Ukea its . iblgbiniBg ^ iii a ^ip : ^ 
untflSo^tod^iianiier^ : witbu a Tiftnf < Jmeflip d^slar^ ' ^ 
alivQiofi fi^ < linpprtaiice t>f tile , snlagit:!, ^iher 

thftff»nii«run whioh i^ jMil be JtreatecLij^i:^;^j^i/^ 
r-.f: M)^ fepaiti* widitiiig a<goocljBiatteii^*i div. 

flM^ heart labouTOi with a goiMlly diemB ^^i t 
foMiAmtvmd i^^ ihdittng^^ ansirelrs bufe/paori^/b^ 
as aur^traiialatdics.thei096lve3apt^ 
m^igini^aihavebeeitweU a^iifaxei^jd^^^thBfttiB^ilHi^r! 

mlDd jf»f' ^^e^ptvpliet ^tff aS' ^xoiteid? and^heayd^c 
eager to give uttdrance to its great oonmpi'jjj 

thQip(ie/^4«a0t(Q9<a suhjei^ of ^^^ inlelir^ 

real:a|i^>iilip0|tafkqei<r in/v?i.,f> m.< jculi — ^isidbi 

f'^j.M^ haiiit laboiura ^wltk i ^j^oMpdl^ ^/ 

thsilk is» as hatli heeni f abundandy «X(pIainedi tftici 

tf Mjiim^g^ is thfe peiitpf^ r^iiy ijrtitfen^'oq 
tha(4f, 0f/a w€dyQii|;r^oled[iil^itidtrt^^ WTSterofi 

pr«par€id> ae4 ready^ hytt$^ pen^fect kn^wledgas^ 
of the subjects be ^mdiertakQat: te troat^^ 10^ 3iofi w 
JBuA^with what jsieiise an4 A^eaniog is ibJtht^^q 
the psalmist compares his tjcmg^e tOr the peniv; 
o£ ;si«^h a writ^ ? -— It is to intimate^ as I 
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appfebend, tj^ftt^wfant he is riiMMit to dMiv^ Is 
no 1 iwritteii ooniposition, but nai ^irtetnpdf a^^ ^ < 
neoiis effipaion, without any ptemediUation^i^^ 
his 10WII9 HpoQ ^Uie itmnediafee jiiqiiiilse wAA^^ 
suggestion of the Holy Spirit : ^ ' ^Tfaaib ^^ wkat^^ ' 
will fajl^ however,, in thatinmrn^r firond* his 
tongue, for the coherence and importano6'4i#^ 
th^ mattdr,^ dbr ;the correct ^ propHety ^ o0 4he 
e3({^res6ipn,^^and fcH: th(^ ordecly arrangeaitet*^^'^ 
of ttfai^ pacta, rwill in no degree fall shovt xif tke^i 
mo8i<|aboarod prodiioti(»B of die pcb of wijr'^' 
wfiier4^^ tihe. <b&A prepai^d 'by prerious stildjl^^'^ 
of i^hisf'subjecti^ 'inasnmeh ^ak the Spirit '/tfi^i' 
Godiintpif es^ his diotights ^uid prempta lA^^^^ 

iliftei^thisf brief f»rdacfe, deohuriiig that Ms^'^ 
sulgMt kMassiah, chiefly kiMs^ktoglyehit^ti^ 
racter, — that, he cannot contahi the thonghftp'^ 
which 'are )^risi^g in his mind^^^^^thiit he speaks 
not ^ronk htmself^ ^r from : pvevioos stuAy, 
biil>' ftom^ -inspiriaition^ at the 'ihdment^ •*«- Um^ ^ 
plunges at once into the^«iibj46t4^ had^pi^^i 
pounds t addressing th{^ Uktg M«si»ah ids if 
heiwterer actually staiidfng inii^ 'toytd prtf^^ ' 
seB|^/- 'And in tfair same stmin, indeed, l^e ^ 
whole song proceeds';^ as feferrtfig to a scei4fe^' 
pres^fit to die p]x>|>hetV eye, or to thkij^ 
whtdi he' saw doing. ^ - ^'^ -^^^ 

This jicene consists of three prikidpal parts, ^^ 
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relating to thisee grand diTisionfi of the whole 
interval of itime^. irom our Liord'd first ap- 
pearance in the flesh to the - final triumph 
<)£ the. church upon his second advent And 
tbe^psahn may be divided into as tnanj sec- 
tions^ in. which the events of these periods 
are described in their proper order. 

iThe> first section^ consisting only iD^^tii^^ 
second verse, describes our Lord on earths ?ki ■ 
tke day& ^ his humiliation. > The fiv^follow- 
ii;ig^; verses make the second - section, and- 
diQsciiibe \ the successful * propagation o^ the^^ 
Gospiel^ and our Lord's victory ov^r aft ^his^ 
eoAmira. This compreheiids^ the whole pe^ 
riod from our Lord's ascension to the *time' 
noH jf^ arrived of the fulfilling of the Gen- 
tUes. The sequel of the psalm^ fitim the end 
oitlfte seventh verse, exhibits the remarriage^ 
-^that is, the restoration of the converted 
Jews to the religious prerogative of their 
nation. 

The* second verse, describing our Lord in' 
the days of his humiliation, fnay seem per- 
haps ta relate merely to his person, and the 
manner of his address* - > « 

f^. Thou art fairer than the children <Jf 
menj" rather, 

** Thou art adorned with beauty beyond 
the sons of men ; . 
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** Grace is poured upon thy lips ; 

" Therefore God hath blessed thee for 



ever." 



We have no account in the Gospels of our 
Saviour's person. Some writers of an early 
age (but none so early as to have seen him) 
speak of it as wanting dignity, and of his 
physiognomy as unpleasing. It would be 
difficult, I believe, to find any better found*- 
ation .for this strange notion than an inju- 
dicious . interpretation of certain prophecies, 
in a>literal meaning, which represent the hu- 
miliation which the Son of God was to 
undergo, by. clothing his divinity with fleslr, 
in im^es taken from personal deformity. 
But, from what is recorded in the Gospels, 
of the ease with which our Saviour mixed in 
what in the modern style we should call good 
company,— r of the respectful attention shown 
to him, beyond any thing, his reputed birth 
or fortune might demand, — and the manner 
in which his discourses, either of severe re- 
proof or gentle admonition, were received,— r 
wejmay reasonably conclude, that he had a 
dignity of exterior appearance, remarkably 
corresponding with that authority of speech 
which, upon some occasions, impressed even 
his enemies with aw^y^ and with that dignified 
mildness, which, seems to have been his more 

VOL. I. H 
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natural and usaal tone, and drew the Ap- 
plause and admiration of all who heard him. 
" Never man spake like this man," was the 
confession of his enemies ; and, upon his first 
appearance in the sjmagogue at Nazaretib, 
when he had finished his exposition of a cer- 
tain text of Isaiah, which he applied to him- 
iself, " All bare him witness, and wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of 
his mouth." Thus, without knowing it, die 
congregation attested the completion of this 
prophecy of the psalmist, in one branch of it, 
♦-^ in the " grace" which literally, it seems, 
^ was poured upon his lips." But certainly 
it must have been something externally strik- 
ing—something answering to the text of the 
psalmist in the former branch, « Adorned 
with beauty beyond the sons of men," which, 
upon the same occasion, before his discourse 
bi^n, — it must have been something, I say, 
prepossessing in his features, and something 
of dignity in person, which, while he was yet 
silent, *^ fastened the eyes of all that were in 
4;he synagogue upon him,"-— that isi upon 
the village carpenter's reputed scm ; for m 
no higher character he yet was known. We 
may conclude, therefore, that this prophetic 
text had a completion, in the literal and su- 
'perficial sense of cthe words, in both itn 

.21 
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branches,*^ in the beauty of our Saviour*! 
person, no less than in the gradousnes^ of 
his speech. 

£xt«nal feature, however, b generally the 
impressi<»i of the mind upon the bo4y» and 
words are but the echo of the thoughts ; aii^^ 
in prophecy, more is usually meant than 
meets the ear in the first sound and most ob» 
yioua sense of the terms employed. B^irty 
and gr^ce of apeedi are certainly used in this 
text as figures of mudi higher qualitiest 
which were conspicuous in our Lord, and in 
him alone of all the sons of men. Thi^ 
image of God in which Adam was creoted in 
onr Jijxvd appeared perfect and entire, ^-^ in 
the unspotted innocency of his life^ <^e &axuh 
tity of his makers, and his perfect obedience 
to theiavr of God, — in the vast powers of 
Ms mind, intellectual and moral ; intellectual,/ 
in his comprehension of all knowledge ; mo- 
ral, in his power of resisting all the allure- 
ments of vice, and of encountering all the 
difficulties of virtue and religion, despisiag 
hardship and shame, enduring pain and death, 
lliia was the beauty with which he was 
adorned beyond the sons of men. In him, 
the beauty of the Divine image was refulgectt 
la its original perfection } in all the sox» of 
Adam, (^scured and mairred, in a degMe to 
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be scarce discernible; — the will depraved, the 
imagination debauched, the reason weak, the 
passions rampant This deformity is not ex- 
tei'nally visible, nor the spiritual beauty which 
is its opposite ; but, could the eye be turned 
upon the internal man, we should see the 
hideous shape of a will at enmity with God 
— a heart disregarding his law, insensible of 
his goodness, fearless of his wrath, swelling 
with the passions of ambition, avarice, vain- 
glory, lust. Yet this is the picture of the 
uh regenerated man, by the depravity conse- 
quent upon the fall, born in iniquity and 
conceived in sin. Christ, on the contrary, 
by the mysterious manner of his conception, 
was born without spot of sin"; he grew up 
and lived full of grace and truth, perfectly 
sanctified in flesh arid spirit With this 
beauty he was " adorned beyond the sons of 
men/' 

Again, the gracefulness of his speech is 
put figuratively for the perfection, sublimity^ 
excellence, and sweetness, of the doctrine he 
delivered; — a doctrine, in truth, intrinsic- 
ally perfect; sublime, as being far above 
the discovery of human wisdom ; excellent, 
by its salutary effects and operation upon 
men, raising their minds to the knowledge 
of the true God, — to a knowledge of his 
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nature, as far as a nature so distinct from 
matter, so remote from sense, so transcend- 
ing reason, can be made intelligible to main, 
united to matter, perceiving by sense what 
immediately surrounds hira, but contem- 
plating only at a distance the objects of pure 
intellect J — a doctrine sweeter to the re- 
generate soul than honey and the honey- 
comb to the palate, by the disclosure of the 
great scheme of redemption in all its branches 
-^ the incarnation of the Son of Man — the 
atonement for sin by his death — the efficacy 
of his intercession — the constant supply of 
succour from the Holy Spirit. This doc*- 
trine, cherishing the contrite, consoling the 
afflicted, banishing despair, raising the Men, 
justifying sinners, giving life ta the dead, — 
in a word, the glad tidings of salvation, — 
this is the grace which is poured over the 
lips of the Son of God, 

It is to be observed, that the happiness 
and glory to which the human nature is ad- 
vanced in the person of Jesus, the man united 
to the Godhead, and now seated with the 
Father on his throne, is always representied 
in holy writ as the reward of that man's 
obedience. In conformity with this notion, 
the psalmist says — " Therefore," — for this 
reason, in reward of the holiness perfected in 
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tby own life, and thy gracious instruction of 
sinners in the ways of righteousness, ^^ God 
hfifth blessed thee fo>r ever,^' — hath raised 
th^e from the dead, and advanced thee to 
endless bliss and glory. 

Thus the ptolmist closes his brief descrijK 
tion of x>\u: Lord on earth, in the days df his 
humiliation, with the ntention, equally brief, 
but equally comprehensive, of the exaltation 
in which it terminated^ 

He proceeds to the second great period in 
the ffivine history of Christianity^ the suc- 
cessful propagation of the gospel, &nd our 
Lord^s final victory over all his adversaries, 
— - a work gradually accomplished, and occu- 
pying the whole interval of thne from his 
ascension, to. the epoch, not yet arrived^ <^ 
the fulness of the Gentiles coming in. 

From the commendation of the comeliness 
of the King's person, ^id the graeioUsness of 
his cqpeech, the psalmist, in the satbe figurative 
style, passes to the topic of his prowess 6ja a 
warrior, under which character our Lord is 
perpetually described in the prophecies. The 
enemies he had to engage are the wicked pas- 
sions of men, the devil in his wiles arid ma- 
chinations, and the persecuting powers of the 
world. The warfare is continued through the 
whole of the period I have mentioned ; com* 



meadiig upon our LordVasc^ision, at which . 
thne he ifi represented, in the Revelations^ sa 
goiog forth upon » <« white horse, with a crown 
upon his head and a bow in his hand, con-, 
quering and to conquer." The psalmist^ in. 
imagery almost the same, accosts: him a» a . 
warlike prince preparii^ to take the field, — . 
describes hi^ weapons, and the magnifiieence 
of Jm armour, and promises him victory, and . 
universal dominion. 

3. " Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
" O Most Mighty ! with thy glory and 
thy majesty." 

This verse, I fear, must be but ill under-* 
stood by the English reader. The wards " O 
Most MigMy 5" very weakly render the ori- 
ginal, which is a single word, one of the titles 
o£ Christ, in its literal s^ise expr^sive of; 
mighi^ and valour. But the great difficultrf 
whichy in my apprehension, must perplex tike 
English reader, liies in the exhortation to gijd 
on glory and majesty together with the swoofd. 
The thldgs^ have no obvious connexion ; and 
how are majesty and glory, in any sense which 
the words may bear in our language, to he 
guft o» upon the person ?~- The tnith is, 
that in the Hebrew language these words have 
^ gt99t YAriety wtd latitude of meaning ; and 
^%hf« tlies&. very words, or their sy^ionymeSf 

w 4 
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are used in other places for splendid dress and 
for robes of state ; and being things to be girt 
on, they must here denote some part of the 
warrior's dress. They signify such sort of ar- 
mour, of costly materials alid exquisite work- 
manship, as was worn by the greatest genersJs, 
and by kings when they led their armies in 
person ; and was contrived for ornament as 
well as safety. The whole verse might be in- 
telligibly and yet faithfully rendered in these 
words : 

" Warrior ! gird thy sword upon thy thigh ; 
" Buckle on thy refulgent dazzling armour." 
The psalmist goes on : 

4, " Take aim,, be prosperous, pursue, 
^^ In the cause of truth, humility, and 
righteousness;" 
that is, take aim with thy bow and arrow at 
tjie enemy ; be prosperous or succesisful in 
the aim taken ; ride on in pursuit of the fly- 
ing foe, in the cause of religious truth, evan- 
gelical humility, and righteousnessr ' '' 
" And thy right hand shall teach thee ter- 

i rible things ; 
rather, . 

/ »** And thy own right hand shall shotir thee 

• wonderful things." 

^ In these last words, thfe Saviour, efffecting 
every thing by his own power, is represented 
ufider the image of a great champion in the 
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field, who is prompted by his own courage, 
and a reliance on his own strength and skill, 
to attempt what might seem impracticable; 
singly to attaick whole sqiiadrons of the ene- 
my, — to cut his way through their embattled 
troops, — to scale their ramparts and their 
walls, — and at last achieves what seems a 
wonder to himself, when the fray is over, 
when he is at leisure to survey the bulwarks 
he has demolished, and the many carcasses 
his single arm has stretched upon the plain. 
Such great things he will be able to effect; 
for 

5. " Thine arrows,'* saith the psalmist, 
" are very sharp 
*^ In the heart of the king's enemies ; 
" Insomuch that peoples fall under thee." 

To open the true spiritual meaning of all 

this high-wrought imagery, will be ample 

i' - 

matter for another discourse. I shall close, 
therefore, for the present, with this prelimi- 
nary observation, as the fundamental princi- 
ple of the interpretation which by God's assist- 
ance I shall give, that the war in which the 
Saviour is engaged is very different from the 
wars which the princes of this world wage 
Upon one another : it is not for the destruction 
of the lives of men, but for the preservation 
of their souls. 



SERMON VII. 



Psalm xlv. 1. 

I^peak of the things which I hcu>e made touch- 
iiig the Kingf or^ unto the King^ 

In my last discourse, I proceeded so far in 
my exposition of this mystic marriage-song 
as to enter upon what I reckon the second 
section of the whole psalm y consisting of five 
verses, from the third to the seventh, both in- 
clusive ; in which, under images taken from 
military exploits, the successful propagation 
of the gospel is described, through the whole 
of that period which commenced at our Lord's 
ascension, and will terminate with the tri- 
umphs of the church at his second advents 

From the commendation of the comeliness 
of the King's person and the graciousness of 
his speech, (which in the second verse are put 
figuratively for the perfect innocence and sanc- 
tity of our Lord's life on earth, and the sweet- 
ness of his gracious doctrine of pardon, peace, 
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snd justificatioii^) the psalmist, persevering in 
the same figurative strain, passes to the topic 
of his royal bridegroom^s military prowess. 
He accosts the King ais a warlike prince, pre- 
paring to take the field,--— describes his wear- 
poiis, and the magnificence of his atfiiour^ — 
and promises him victory and universal do^ 
minion. 

I shall now endeavouif to open and esplaitt 
to you, with God's asdiiM:anee, the true spiri-^ 
tual meaning of all this highr-wrougfat imiigery. 
But first i must repeat, with some enlarge- 
ment and explanation, as the fimdamental 
principle of the interpretation I am about to 
give, the observation with which I closed my 
last discourse, — namely, that the war in which 
the psalmist represents the Saviour as engaged 
is veiy different fi^om the wars Irhich the 
princes of this world wage with one another : 
it is not for the destruction of the lives of 
men, but for the preservation of their souls, tt 
may happen, indeed, — it has happened here- 
tofore,~iii our own times it has happened, 
and it will inevitably happen again, that the 
struggles of Christianity with the adverse fac 
lion may kindle actual war between the secu- 
lar powers, taking part on one side or on 
die other. This our Lord himself foretold; 
** SuppOiie ye,'^ be said, <* that I am ccmie to 
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give peace on. earth? I came not to send 
peace, but a sword." Such wars are, on the 
one sid^ no less holy, just, and good, than on 
the other they are wicked and impious ; for 
when the antichristian powers attack religious 
establishments by the sword, by the sword 
they may and must be defended. It is the 
mere cant of puritanism to allege the precept 
of mutual forgiveness, the prohibitions of re- 
turning evil for evil, and of resisting persecu- 
tion as reprobating such wars. All those 
injunctions relate to the conduct of individuals 
with respect to one another, or with respect 
to the government of which they are subjects. 
The individual is to be ready at all times to 
for^ve his personal enemies; he is not to in- 
dulge a spirit of revenge in the retaliaticwi of 
private injuries: and least of all is he to resist 
by force even the injustice, as afiecting him- 
self, of his lawful sovereign. But when Anti- 
christ arms his powers for the persecution of 
the &ithful and the extinction of the faith, if 
Christian princes arm their powers to oppose 
him, their war is godly, and their cause is 
blessed. These wars, however, are not within 
the purview of this prophecy ; as the sequel 
of my discourse will show. This prophetic 
te^t of the psalmist relates only to that spiri- 
tual war which Christ wages with the enemies 
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f man for man's deliverance,— to the war 
srising from that enmity which was originally 
;put between the seed of the serpent and the 
woman's seed* 

The offensive weapons in this war of cha- 
rity, according to the psalmist, are of two 
sorts, — a sword, and arrows. 

The common military sword is a heavy 
massive weapon, for close engagement : wielded 
by a strong and skilful arm, it stabs and cuts, 
opens dreadful gashes where it falls, severs 
limbs, lops the head, or cleaves the body. 

The arrow is a light missile weapon, which 
in ancient times was used to annoy the enemy 
at a distance, and particularly when put to 
flight. It comes whizzing through the air 
unseen ; and, when it hits, so small is the 
wound, and so swift the passage of the wea- 
pon, that it is scarcely felt till it fixes its 
sharp point in the very heart. 

Now both these weapons, the sword and 
the arrow, are emblems of one and the same 
thing; which is no other than the word of 
God, in its different effects and different manr 
ners of operation on the minds of men, repre- 
sented under these two different images. 

The word of God may be divided, indeed, 
into two parts, — the word of reproof, com- 
mination, and terror j and the word of pet- 
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itmsion, promise, and hope. I^e former 
holds up to the sinner the picture of himseli^ 
^^seiks forth the turpitu<le of sin— the holi- 
ness of God — Gk)d's hatred of unrighteous- 
ness,^*— and alarms the conscience with the 
danger of a state of enmity with God, and 
with denunciations of implacable wrath and 
endless punishm^nit The second, the word 
of persuasion, promise, and hope, sets before 
the penitent the riches of God's merey dis- 
played in the scheme of man^s redemption, 
—points to the cross where man's guilt was 
expiated, -bids the contrite sinner rdy on 
the Redeemer's intercessicm, — offers the 
daily suj^y of grace to confirm him in his 
resolutions, and assist him in his efforts to 
conform himself to the precepts and example 
of the Saviour, — and promises victory and 
gloiy to them that persevere ; thus turning 
despondency into hope, and fear into love* 
The first, the word of terror, is the sword 
girt upon Messiah's thigh ; the second, ti»e 
word of persuasion, is the arrow duot from 
his bow. 

For the sense of the first, metaphor, we 
have the authority of the sacred writers tiiem- 
selveii. *^ The sword of the Spii^,'^ says St. 
Paul to the Ephesians, " is the word of God." 
And iii the epistle to the Hebrews, the foil 
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sigmfication of the figure is c^>eoed9 and the 
propriety of the application rfiown. " For 
the word of God," says the inspired author, 
^^is quick and powerful (rather, lively and 
energetic), and sharper than any two*edged 
sword, and piercing to the parting of soul and 
spirit, and to the joints and marrow ;^ — that 
is, as the soldier's sword of steel cuts through 
all the exterior integuments of skin andmusdb, 
to the bone, and even through the hard sub- 
stance of the bone itself, to the very marrow, 
and divides the ligaments which keep the 
joints of the body together, so this spiritual 
sword of God's awful word penetrates the in- 
most recesses of the human mind— pierces 
to the very line of separation, as it were, of 
the senritive and the intelligent principle - 
lops off the animal part — divides the joints 
where reason and passion are united — sets 
the intellect free to exert its powers — kills 
sin in our members — opens passages for grace 
to enter and enrich the marrow of the soul ; 
and thus delivers the man from his body of 
death. — Such are the effects for which the 
powerful word of terror is compared to a two- 
edged i^wprd. 

The comparison of the word of promise to 
the arrow is more easily understood ; bekig 
QiCMce f^pi^ar, and analogous to those figm^if 
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of speech which run through all languages, by 
which, whatever makes a quick and smart im- 
pression on the moral feelings is represented 
under the image of a pointed missile weapon, 
— as when we speak of " the thrilling darts 
of harmony," or *^ the shafts of eloquence." 
The psalmist speaks of these arrows of God's 
word as sticking in " the hearts of the King's 
enemies," -^-that is, of the enemies of the King 
Messiah; for he, you will remember, is the 
only king in question. His enemies, in the 
highest sense of the word, are those who are 
avowedly leagued with the apostate faction, — ■ 
atheists, deists, idolaters, heretics, perverse 
dispnters, — those who in any manner of s6t 
design oppose the Gospel — ^who resist the 
truth by argument, or encounter it with ridi- 
cule — who explain it away by sophisticated in- 
terpretations, or endeavour to crush it by the 
force of persecution. Of such hardened ene- 
mies there is no hope, till they have been hack- 
ed and hewed, belaboured, and all but slain 
(in the strong language of one of the ancient 
prophets), by the heavy sword of the word of 
terror. But, in a lower sense, all are enemies 
till they hear of Christ, and the terms of his 
peace are offered to them. Many such are 
wrought upon by mild admonition, arid re^' 
celve in 4:heip hearts the arw^ws of ^ the wdi^fll 
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of persuasion. Such, no doubt, were lilany of 
those Jews who were pricked to the heart by 
St. Peter's first sermon on the day of Pente- 
cost : and even those worse enemies, if they 
can be brought to their feeling by the ghastly 
wounds and gashes of the terrific sword of the 
word of threiatening, may afterwards be pierced 
by the arrow, and carry about in their hearts 
its barbed point And by the joint effect of 
these two weapons, the sword and the arroW> 
the word of terror and the word of persuasion, 
" peoples," says the psalmist, — that is, whole 
kingdoms and nations in a mass, ^^ shall fall 
under thee,'* — shall forsake their ancient su- 
perstitions, renounce their idols, and submit 
themselves to Christ 

So much for the offensive weapons, the 
sword and the arrows. But the defensive ar- 
mour demands our attention ; for it has its 
use, no doubt, in the Messiah's war. His per- 
son, you will remember, is clad, in the third 
verse, " with refulgent dazzling armour." 
This may be understood of whatever is admir- 
able and amiable in the external form and ap- 
pearance of the Christian religion. First, the 
character of Jesus himself; his piety towards 
God — his philanthropy towards man — his 
ineekness, humility, ready forgiveness of in- 
juries, patient endurance of pain and death. 

VOL. I. I 
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Secondly^ the same light of good works shioh 
ing, ia a less degree, in the lives of his dis- 
ciples, particularly the apostles and blessed 
martyrs. Thirdly^ whatever is decent and 
seemly in the government, the discipline, and 
the rites of the church. All these things, 8» 
they tend to draw the admiraticm and con- 
ciliate the good-will of men, and mitigate the 
malice of the persecutor, are aptly represented 
under the image of the Messiah's defensive 
armour^ and had a principal share in the 
effect of making peoples " fall under him." 

It yet remains to be explained what is 
meant, in the psalmist's detail of the Mes- 
siah's war, by those " wonders" which ^ hi^ 
own right hand was to show him." 

" Thy own right hand shall show thee 
wonders." 
Our public translation has it " terrible things." 
But tlie notion of terror is not of necessity in- 
cluded in the sense of the original word, aa it 
is used by the sacred writers: It is some^- 
times, indeed, applied by them to frightfi)! 
things ; but it is also applied^ with great lati- 
tude, to things extraordinary in their kind, — <• 
grand, admirable, amazing, awful, *-^ althou^ 
they should not be frightful. We have no 
right) therefore, to take it in the strict sense 
of " frightful," unless something in the €q»- 
text points to that meaning ; which is n^ the 
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case in this passage. And accordingly, instead 
of ^^ terrU^le,'* we find in some of the oldest 
Engiisk bibles the better^osen word ^^ won*- 
derfuL" 

Now the " wonderful things'* which Mes* 
siah's ^* own right hand" showed him, I take 
to be the overthrow of the Pagan superstition, 
in the Roman empire and other great king- 
doms of the world, by the mere preaching of 
the Gospel, seconded by the exemplary lives 
and the miracles of the first preachers, and by: 
their patient endurance of imprisonment, tor. 
tiire, and death, for the sake of Christ It was^ 
indeed, a wonderful thing, wrought by Christ's 
single arm, when his religion prevailed over, 
the whole system of idolatry, supported as it 
was by the authority of sovereigns, by the 
learning of philosophers, and most of all, by 
the ittv^erate prejudices of the vulgar, attaclK 
ed to their false gods, by the gratification which, 
their very worship afforded to the sensual pas- 
si(m9, and by the natural partiality of mankind 
m favour of any system^ however absurd and 
GOit^t, sanctioned by a long antiquity. It was 
a wonderful thing, when the Devil's kingdom^ 
with much of its invisible power, lost at once 
t|>e whole of its external pomp and splendour, 
— when silence being imposed on his oraclas!, 
and spells and enchantments divested of their 
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power, the idolatrous worship which by those 
engines of deceit had been universally estab- 
lished, and for ages supported, notwithstand- 
ing the antiquity of its institutions, and the be- 
witching gaiety and magnificence of its festi- 
vals, fell into neglect, — when its cruel and 
lascivious rites, so long holden in superstiti- 
ous veneration, on a sudden became the objects 
of a just and general abhorrence, — when the 
unfrequented temples, spoiled of their immense 
treasures, sunk in ruins, and the images, stript 
of their gorgeous robes and costly jewels, 
were thrown into the Tyber, or into the com- 
mon receptacles of filth and ordure. It was 
a wonderful thing, when the minds of all men 
took a sudden turn, — kings became the nurs- 
ing fathers of the church, statesmen courted 
her alliance, philosophy embraced her faith, 
and even the sword was justly drawn in. her 
defence. 

These were the " wonderful things" effected 
by Christ's right hand ; and in these this part 
of the psalmist's prophecy has received its 
accomplishment. Less than this his words 
cannot mean ; and to more than this they 
cannot with any certainty be extended, — 
since these things satisfy all that is of necessity 
involved in his expressions. 

If his expressions went of necessity to 
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^ terrible things," or were determined to that 
meaning by the context, insomuch that the in-* 
spired author could be understood to speak, 
not of things simply wonderful, but wonderful 
in the particular way of being frightful, an allu- 
sion, in that case, might easily be supposed to. 
what is indeed the explicit subject of many 
other prophecies, — the terrible things to be 
achieved by the Messiah's own right hand, in 
the destruction of Antichrist and the slaughter 
of his armies, in the latter ages. The word of 
prophecy forewarns us, and we have lived to 
see the season of the accomplishment set in^ 
that the apostate faction will proceed to that 
extreme of malice and impiety as to levy ac- 
tual war against the nations professing Christr 
tianity : And after much suffering of the faith- 
ful, and bloody struggles of the contending 
parties, our Lord himself will come from hea- 
ven, visibly and in person, to effect the deli^ 
verance of his servants, and with his own arm 
eut off the antichristian armies with tremend-^ 
ous slaughter. This is represented in the pro-: 
phecies under images that can be understood 
of nothing but the havoc of actual battle* 
** The indignation of Jehovah is upon all the 
heathen," saith Isaiah, ^^ and his fury upon a|l 
tl^eir armies. He hath utterly destr9yed then^ ; 
hehath delivered them to the slaughter ; and 
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the mountains shall be metted cUmn m theit 
bloods" The prophet E:^ekiel dummohs ail 
ravenous birds^ and all beasts of preyi " to 
issedibl^f atid Come to the slaughter which 
JehovBh should make for thefoi, ^^ a gteat 
slaughter on the mountains of Isrtadi ^the 
stage^ as it should seem, of Antichrist's laist 
exploits^ and of his excision). And ye sh&H 
eat flesh And drink blood : Th^ flesh of w*r^ 
i?ioT8 ye shall eat^ and the blood of the princes 
of the earth ye shall drink : Ye shall eat At 
till ye be doyed, and drink blood till ye be 
dtunk^il (the fat and the blood) of the slau^« 
ter which I have made for you. " In the A^o- 
calypjsej when the Son of God comes forth to 
makfe AA eftd of the Bea^t and the False Pro- 
phet, iiid of the armies of kings thfeir coafe- 
dfeVit^j 4fi angel BtA&ding ift the sun " cr«B 
with k l6ud voitfe to all the fowl* that fly in 
the midst of heaven^ Come and gath^^r your- 
selves together to the supper of the great God j 
that ye may eat the flesh of captaiiis^ and th<e 
flesh t>{ mighty »ieh> and the flesh of hwsiss, 
6nd of thetti that sit on theito, and thtt flfesh «f 
all^ freeitteh and slav*s^ both sm*ll dmA gr^ftt." 
M^n of all cottditiofts^ It seem^^ Will bfe iimted 
iti thie ittipious coalition, td mak^ War a^tm 
the it^r^tiistit^ cotiqi%tio^ on thb Whi«6 li£rtf«i^ 

Mid hi^ AViby; md will bk Mvahf^Aiit tbe 
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great destruction. In a former vision, relat- 
ing to the same subject, St. John had seen the 
" great wine-press of God's wrath trodden ; 
and the blood came out of the wine-press 
^ven unto the horses' bridles." 

Sudi terrible things will be ; and if the 
psalmist had spoken explicitly of terrible 
things, I should think an allusion was indeed 
intended to those scenes of terror, jet future, 
which however in the appointed season must 
overtake the wicked world. But as terrible 
things are not of necessity included in the 
import of his words, which goes not necessa- 
rily farther than " wonderful," — and as he 
mentions those wonderful things before the 
thread of his prophecy is brought down to the 
second advent, the season of those exploits of 
terror, — it becomes us to be cautious how we 
force a sense upon the psalmist's woixls which 
might not be intended by him, or rather by 
the inspiring Spirit. It will be safer to rest 
in those wonderful things w^hich actually came 
to pass within the period he is yet upon, and 
were undoubtedly brought about by Messiah's 
power, as the true accompiishmeot of tliis part 
of the prophfecy. Ifee suj^ressioii of idolaJtry 
in the Rohian empire, ^nd the establishment 
of the Christian churdi iipoa its ruins, wias an 
"event tile most wonderfiil In the luistory of the 
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^rentile world, to which nothing but the power 
of Grod was adequate ; and comes up to the 
i;ehole necessary import of the psalmist's ex- 
pressions. 

The war of this period of the prophecy is 
finished : The battles have been fought, and 
the victory is gained. The psalmist in the 
two next verses, the sixth and seventh, exhi- 
bits the King seated on the throne of his Me- 
diatorial kingdom, and governing with per- 
fect justice. He addresses him as God, whose 
throne is everlasting, and sceptre straight ; as 
a monarch whose heart is set upon righteous- 
ness, whose antipathy is wickedness. 

6. " Thy throne, O God ! is for ever and 

ever ; 
^< A straight sceptre is the sceptre of 
thy royalty, 

7. ** Thou hast loved righteousness and 

hated wickedness ; 
** Therefore God hath anointed thee, 

thy owv God, 

^' With the oil of gladness above thy 

fellows." 

It was shown, in my first discourse upon 

this psalm, how inapplicable this address is to 

Solomon ; and it is obvious that it is equally 

inapplicable to any earthly monarch : For of 

no throne but God's can it be affirmed with 
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truth that it is for ever and ever ; of no king 
but of God and of his Christ can it be said 
that he loves righteousness with a perfect love, 
and hates wickedness with a perfect hate ; of 
no sceptre but the sceptre of God and of 
his Christ, that it is a straight sceptre. The 
sceptre has been from the earliest ages a 
badge of royalty. It was originally nothing 
more than a straight slender rod, studded 
sometimes for ornament with little nails of 
gold-* It was an emblem of the perfect inte- 
grity of the monarch in the exercise of his 
power, both by himself and by his ministers 
inflexibly adhering to the straight line of right 
and justice as a mason or carpenter to his rule. 
The perfection of the emblem consisted *in 
the straightness of the stick j for every thing 
else was ornament. The straightness, there- 
fore, ascribed by the psalmist to Messiah's 
sceptre, is to be understood of the invariable 
justice of the administration of his govern- 
ment. Now, certainly there have been many 
kings, both in ancient and in modern times, to 
whom the praise is due of a cordial regard in 
general to righteousness and of a settled prin- 
ciple of dislike to wickedness, — many who in 
the exercise of their authority and the mea- 
sures oftheir government have been generally 
directed by that just senjse of right and wrong : 
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But jet kingfi are not exempt from the fraiU 
-tifes of human nature ; • — the very best of them 
Are> at least in an equal degree with other 
good menj liable to the surprises of the pas'- 
sions and the seductions of temptation ; inso^ 
much that that predominant love of right- 
eousness and hatred of iniquity, maintaining 
mi absolute ascendancy in the mind, in all 
times and upon all occasions, which the psalm- 
ist attributes to his heavenly king, has be- 
longed to none that ever wore an earthly 
crown; much less is die perfect straightness 
of the sceptre, a perfect conformity to the ruJe 
of right, to be found in tfie practice and ex^ 
teution of the governments of the world. It 
will happen in numberless instances, and jBrom 
an infinite complication of causes, all reducible 
to the general head of the infirmity of human 
nature and the depraved state of &lleQ man, 
-^from an endless multiplicity of causes it 
will happen, that the government of the very 
best king will in execution fdl far short of the 
pudty of the king's intentions; ^and this in 
governments that are ever so w^U adminis^- 
tered: For if we suppose every one of those 
who are. put in authority under him to be as 
Ttpright in their intentions as we have sup- 
posed the king himself to be, — which must 
a^^ar a very large and liberal supposition. 
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if we ccHksidef the variety of departments into 
which the administtation of any great governn- 
mdnt must necessarily he divided^ and the 
great tiumber of persons that must be em<^ 
ployed in the affairs of each separate dqf>art^ 
ikienti «^ but if we make the supposition that 
all the officers^ from the highest to the low-^ 
est, in all the departments^ are as good as 
men can be^ still they will be men, andi 
as t&&kf lidble every one of them to error and 
deception; dnd for this reason, they will often 
ftiil in the execution iil what they meati to ilo 
the b&st* This gives no colour to the de* 
testable principle propagated frdm democratic 
Frande over the Contimfetit of Europe^ ^ 
what ia pro&nely called ^the sacred rigkt 
6f &B6urrection ;" tior to similar doctrines 
broobhed by sectarian teachers itk our owh 
cofohtrfh It is imerely the want of perfeotiott 
ita human nature, of which governnient ^nd 
goVetofOrs, with all thiiigs and with all pem 
soios human^ must partake% Stilly with bSI 
^heEise iaperfediotis, govitenimeiit is the source 
df tkie highest blessings to mankind; ium^ 
m»ch, that the very worst government is pie^ 
ferabie to a state of anarchy: And ibr this 
reasotii, the peaceable submission of the sob-^ 
jiKt to the very worst of kings is one &£ the 
Hio6t "pevtoi^itory preoepte of Chitstianity^ 
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But I contend, that the perfect undeviating 
rectitude of intention, and the perfect justice 
of administration, of which the psalmist speaks, 
cannot be ascribed, without impiety, to any 
earthly monarch. 

The throne of God, whether we understand 
it of God's natural dominion over the whole 
creation, or more particularly of his providen- 
tial government of the moral world, or, in a 
still more restricted sense, of Christ's Media- 
torial kingdom, is everlasting; and the govern- 
ment, both in the will of the governor and 
in the execution, is invariably good and just* 
But the kingdom of the God-Man is in this 
place intended. This is evident from what is 
said in the seventh verse: " God, even thine 
own God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows ;" L e. God hath 
advanced thee to a state of bliss and glory 
above all those whom thou hast vouchsafed 
to call thy fellows. It is said too, that the 
love of righteousness and hatred of wicked-: 
ness is the cause that God hath so anointed 
htm^ who yet, in the sixth verse, is himself 
addressed as Grod. It is manifest that these 
things can be said only of that person in whom 
the Godhead and the manhood are united, — 
in whom the human nature is the subject of 
the unction, and the elevation to the Medi/'^^ 
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torial kingdom is the reward of the Man 
Jesus : For Christ being in his divine nature 
equal with the Father, is incapable of any 
exaltation. Thus, the unction with the oil 
of gladness, and the elevation above his fel- 
lows, characterize the manhood ; and the per- 
petual stajbility of the throne, and the unsul- 
lied justice of the government, declare the 
Godhead. It is therefore with the greatest 
propriety that this text is applied to Christ, 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, and made an 
argument of his divinity j not by any forced 
accommodation of words which in the mind 
of the author related to another subject, but 
according to the true intent and purpose of 
the psalmist, and the literal sense and only 
consistent exposition of his words. 

The psalmist is now come down, by a regu- 
lar and complete though a summary review 
of the principal occurrences of what may be 
called the history of the Mediator and his 
kingdom, the Redeemer's life on earth, his 
exaltation to his throne in heaven, the suc^ 
cessful propagation of the Gospel after his 
ascension, the suppression of idolatry, and the 
establishment of the Christian religion in the 
principal empires and kingdoms of the world, 
— the psalmist, through this detail, is come 
down to the epoch of the second advent. 
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which immediate^ introduoM the great event 
which has given occasion to the whole song 
— the consummation of the dbnirch^s happi- 
ness and Messiah's glory here on ^arth, in the 
public marriage of the great King with the 
wife of his love. This occupies the whole 
sequel of the psalm j and will be the subject 
of my next discourse. 



SERMON VIII. 



Psalm xlv. 1. 

/ ^peoJc of the things which I have made toueh^ 
ing the King^ or, tmfo the King. 

Wb have fallowed the holy ppalroist step by 
step through his accurate though aummaFy 
prospective view of the principal occurrenow 
in the history of tlie Mediator and his koig** 
dom upon earth, from our Lord's fjr^t appeal^^ 
ance in the flesh to the epoch of his second 
advent I have explained to you the several 
imager under which the psalmist represents 
the events of this intervalf I have shown bow 
easily they apply to Christ and his Gospel •^ 
how inapplicable they are to any other sub'' 
ject I showed you that under the figures of 

comeliness of person and urbanity of speech 
the psalmist describes the unexampled aaiio 
tity of the life of Jesus? 8od the hi^ couAol^^ 
tions of his doctrine ; That under the figure 
of a warrior cJad ixi dazzling armour, witist hi» 
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sword girt upon his thigh, and shooting 
his arrows after a flying enemy, Christ is 
described as waging his spiritual war against 
sin and Satan by his powerful word, — repre- 
sented as a sword, when it is employed to 
terrify the conscience of the sinner, and rouse 
him by denunciations of wrath and punish- 
ment to a sense of his danger ; as an arrow, 
in its milder effects, when it pricks the heart 
with that godly remorse which brings on the 
sorrow that works true repentance, and ter- 
minates in hope and love. The splendid de- 
fensive armour is an emblem of whatever is 
externally venerable and lovely in Christi- 
anity, and conduces to conciliate the good- 
will of men, and mitigate the malice of the 
persecutor. The subjugation of nations, by 
the prosecution of this war, is the triumph of 
the church over idolatry, which first took 
place in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
when the Christian religion was established in 
the Koman empire, and idolatry put down by 
that emperor's authority. A few years after, 
the idolatrous temples were finally closed by 
his successors. 

The battles being fought and the victory 
gained, the conqueror is saluted by the holy 
psalmist as the God-man, seated upon the 
everlasting throne of his Mediatorial king- 
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dom. The psalmist then proceeds to that 
great event which is to take place upon the 
second advent of our Lord, the prospect of 
which has been the occasion of the whole 
song, — the consummation of the church's 
happiness and Messiah's glory here on earth, 
in the public marriage of the great King with 
the wife of his love. And upon this subject 
the inspired poet dwells throughout the whole 
sequel of the psalm; which makes, indeedt 
the greater part of the entire composition. 

Before I enter upon the explanation of par* 
ticulars in this part of the song, it may be 
proper to offer a few words upon the general 
propriety and significance of the image of a 
marriage, as it is applied here, and in other 
parts of Scripture, to Messiah and his church. 
Our Lord said of himself that he came to 
^* preach the Gospel to the poor ;" and the 
^me thing may be said of the word of reve- 
lation in general, — that it was given for the 
instruction of all mankind, the lowest as well 
9s the highest, the most illiterate as well as . 
the wise and learned; and if with any differ- 
«nce, with a special regard to the benefit of 
tJiose who from their condition were the most 
^ficient in the means of natural improve- 
xnent. It may be reckoned, therefore, a ne- 
cej^ary characteristic of divine revelation,. 

VOL. I. K 
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that it shall be delivered in a manner the most 
adapted to what are vulgarly called the mean- 
est capacities. And by this perspicuity, both 
of precept and of doctrine, the whole Bible in 
remarkably distinguished: For although St 
Peter speaks of things in it hard to be under- 
stood, he speaks of such things only as could 
never have been understood at all had thejr 
not been revealed ; and, being revealed, are 
yet not capable of proof or explanation upon 
scientific principles, but rest solely on the 
authority of the revelation. Not that the 
terms in which these discoveries are made 
are obscure and ambiguous in their meanings 
or that the things themselves, however hard 
for the pride of philosophy, are not of easy 
digestion to an humble faith. Obscuritiie^ 
undoubtedly have arisen, from the great anti- 
quity of the sacred writings, from the changes 
which time makes in language, and from some 
points of ancient history become dark or 
doubtful: But these affect only particula£ 
passages, and bring no difficulty at all upon 
the general doctrine of revelation, which is 
the only thing of universal and perpetual im- 
portance. Now, the method of teaching 
which the Holy Spirit hath employed to adapt 
the profoundest mysteries of religion to the 
most ordinary capacities, has been, in all ages^ 
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to propound them by his inspired messengers, 
the prophets under the law, and the apostles 
in the first ages of Christianity, in figurative 
expressions — in images and allusions, taken 
either fi-om the most striking objects of the 
senses in the works of nature, or from human 
life. The relation between Christ and his 
church, it is evident, must be of a nature not 
to be adequately typified by any thing in the 
material world ; and nothing could be found 
in human life which might so aptly represent 
it as the relation of husband and wife in the 
holy state of wedlock: And in this the ana- 
logy is so perfect, that the notion of the aur- 
cient Jews has received the express sanction 
of St. Paul, that the relation of the Saviour 
and the church was typified in the union of 
our first parents, and in the particular manner 
of Eve's formation out of the substance of 
Ad&m« The most striking particulars of the 
resemblance are these. The union, in both 
cases, in the natural case of man and wife, and 
the spiritual case of Messiah and the church, 
is a union of the most entire affection and the 
warmest mutual love between unequals ; con- 
trary to the admired maxim of the heathen 
moralist, that friendship was not to be found 
but between equals. The maxim may be 
true in all human friendship except the con- 
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jugal, but fails completely in the love between 
Christ and the church, in which the affection 
on both sides is the most cordial, though the 
rank of the parties be the most disparate. 
Secondly, the union is indissoluble, except 
by a violation of the nuptial vow. But the 
great resemblance of all lies in this- — the 
never-failing protection and support afforded 
by the husband to the wife ; and the abstrac- 
tion of the affections from all other objects on 
the part of the wife, and the surrender of her 
whole heart and mind to the husband. In 
these circumstances principally, but in many 
others also, which the time will not permit 
me to recount, the propriety and significance 
of the type consists. It is applied with some 
variety, and with more or less accuracy in 
different parts of holy writ, according to the 
purpose of the writer. Where the church — 
catholic is considered simply in its totality,.^ 
without distinction of the parts of which it i 
composed, the whole church is taken as th 
ed wife; but when it is considered as cqnsistin 
of two great branches, the church of the natu— — 
ral Israel^ and the church of the Gentiles, o^ 
which two branches the whole was compose^^ 
in the primitive ages, and will be compose^ ^= 
again, then the former is considered as t\m^6 
lyife, or queen-consort, and the Gentile corii- 
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gregations as her daughters, or ladies of 
honour of her court. And in this manner 
the type is used in many parts of the prophet 
Isaiah, and very remarkably in this psalm. 

In the part of it which we are now about 
t:o expound, the holy psalmist having seated 
the King Messiah on his everlasting throne, 
proceeds to the magnificence of his court, as 
it appeared on the wedding-day. In which, 
the thing which first strikes him and fixes his 
attention, is the majesty and splendour of the 
King^s own dress j which indeed is described 
by the single circumstance of the profusion of 
rich perfumes with which it was scented : But 
this by inference implies every thing else of 
elegance and costly ornament ; for among the 
nations of the East, in ancient times, perfume 
was considered as the finishing of the dress of 
persons of condition when they appeared in 
public J and modem manners give us no con- 
ception of the costliness of the materials em- 
ployed in the composition of their odours, 
their care and nicety in the preparation of 
them, and the quantity in which they were 
Used. The high-priest of the Jews was not 
sprinkled with a few scanty drops of the per- 
fume of the sanctuary j but his person was so 
V>edewed with it that it literally ran down from 
k Viis beard to the skirts of his garment. The 
i K 3 
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bigh-priest of the Jews in his robes of office 
was in this^ as I shall presently explain^ aad 
in ev^ry circumstance^ the living type of our 
Great High^Friest. The psalmist descrijbes 
the fragrance of Messiah's garments to be si|ch 
as if the aromatic woods had been the very 
substance out of which the robes were made. 
" Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and. 

cassia/' 
The sequel of this verse is somewhat ob- 
scure in the original, by reason of the ambi- 
guity of one little word, which different inter- 
preters have taken differently. I shall give 
you what in my judgment is the literal render- 
ing of the passage ; and trust I shall not find 
it difficult to make the meaning of it very 
cl^ar. 

" Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and 
T cassia, 

" Excelling the palaces of ivory, 
" Excelling those which delight thee." 
Ivory was highly valued and admired among 
the Jews and other Eastern nations of anti-* 
tiquity, for the purity of its white, the deli- 
cate smoothness of the surface, a>nd the dura- 
bility of the substance ; being not liable to 
tarnish or rust like metals, or, like wood, to 
rot or to be worm-eaten. Hence it was a fa- 
vourite ornament in the furniture of the houses 
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and palaoes of great men ; and all such orna- 
mental furniture was plentifully perfumed. 
The psalmist therefore says, that the fragrance 
of the King's garments far exceeded any thing 
that met the nostrils of the visitors in the 
stateliest and hest furnished palaces. But this 
is not all : He says, besides, that these per- 
fiimes of the royal garments " excel those 
which delight thee." To understand this, you 
must recollect that there were two very ex- 
quisite perfumes used in the symbolical service 
of the temple, both made of the richest spices, 
mixed in certain proportions, and by a pro- 
cess directed by the law. The one was used 
-to anoint every article of the furniture of the 
isanctuary, and the robes and persons of the 
priests. The composition of it was not to be 
imitated, nor was it to be applied to the per- 
son of any but a consecrated priest, upon pain 
of death. Some, indeed, of the kings of Da- 
yid's line were anointed with it; but when 
this was done, it was by the special direction 
of a prophet ; and it was to intimate, as I ap- 
prehend, the relation of that royal house to 
the eternal priesthood, to be instituted in due 
season in that femily. The other was a com- 
pound of other ingredients, which made the 
incense that was burnt upon the golden altar 
as a grateful odour to the Lord. This too was 
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most holy ; and to attempt to make the like 
for private use was a capital offence. 

Now the perfumed garments of the psalnfi- 
ist's King denote the very same thing which 
was typified under the law by the perfumed 
garments of the high-priest; the psalmist's 
King being indeed the real person of whom 
the high-priest, in every particular of his 
office, his services, and his dress, w^ the type. 
The perfumed garments were typical, first, of 
the graces and virtues of the Redeemer him- 
self in his human character; secondly, of 
whatever is refreshing, encouraging, consol- 
ing, and cheering, in the external ministration 
of the word ; and thirdly, of the internal com- 
forts of the Holy Spirit But the incense 
fumed upon the golden altar was typical of 
a far inferior, though of a precious and holy 
thing, — namely, of whatever is pleasing to 
Grod in the faith, the devotions, and the good 
works of the saints. Now the psalmist says, 
t^t the fragrance breathing fi'om the garments 
of the King far excels not only the sweetest 
odours of any earthly monarch's palace, but 
that it surpasses those spiritual odours of 
sanctity in which the King himself delights. 
The consolations which tlie faithful under all 
their sufferings receive from him, in the exam-* 
pie of his holy life, the ministration of the 
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^ord and sacramentSj and the succours of the 
Spirit, are far beyond the proportion of any 
thing they have to offer in return to him, in 
their praises, their prayers, and their good 
lives,';otwitl»tand4f„ these their Jice. 
he condescends to take delight. This is the 
doctrine of this highly mystic text, that the 
value of all our best works of faith and obedi- 
ence, even in our own eyes, must sink into 
nothing when they are contrasted with the 
exuberant mercy of God extended to us 
through Christ. 

Sudi is the fragrance breathing from the 
great Eing^s wedding-garments. We proceed 
to other jmrticulars in the magnificent appear- 
ance of his court on the wedding-day, figura^ 
tive of the glory of the church in its final con* 
dition of purity and peaces and of the rank 
and order of particular churches. 

^^ Kings* daughters are among thy honour- 
able women." 

You will observe that the word ** women^** 
in the Bibles of the larger size, is printed in 
that character which is used to distinguish the 
words which have been inserted by the trans- 
lators, to make the sense perspicuous to the 
English reader, without any thing expresslj^ 
corresponding in the original. Omitting the 
word " women," our translators might have 
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given the verse5 according to their concepticms 
of the preceding word which describes the 
women, thus : 

" Kings' daughters are among thy honour- 
ables;" 
u €• among the persons appointed to services 
of honoun But the original word thus ex- 
pressed by " honourable women/' or by *^ ho- 
nourables/' is indeed applied to whatever is 
rare and valued in its kind, and, for that rea* 
son, to iUustrious persons, ennobled and dis- 
tinguished by marks of royal favour ; and in 
t^ sense it ciertainly is figuratively applica- 
ble to the persons whom I shall show to be 
iiit^iided here. But the primary meiuiing of 
the word is '' bright, sparkling ;" and it is par- 
ticularly applied to brilliant gems, or precicms 
gtones. SparkUng is in all languages figura- 
tively applied to female beauty ; and the ima- 
gery of jthe original would be better preserved, 
though the sense would be much the same, if 
the passage were thus rendered : 

^ Kings' daughters are among the bright 
beauties of thy court" 
The beauty certainly is mystic, — the beauty 
of evangelical sanctity and innocence. But 
who and what are these kings' daughters, the 
lustre of whose beauty adorns the great mon- 
arch's court? " Kings' daughters," in the 

17 
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general language of holy writi are the king^ 
doms and peoples which they goveni, of which, 
in common speech^ they are called fathers. 
The expression may be so taken here ; and 
then the sense will be, that the greatest king- 
doms and empires of the world, converted to 
the faith of Christ, and shining in the beauty 
of the good works of true holiness, will be 
united, at the seasoai of the wedding, to Mes« 
siahs' kingdonu* But, inasmuch as Messiah's 
kingdom is not one of the kingdoms of the 
world, and that secular kingdoms will never 
be immediately and in their secular capacity 
vassal^ of his kingdom, I rather think that 
the kings' daughters mentioned here are 
the various national churches fostered &>t 
many ages by the piety of Christian princes, 
and now brought to the perfection of beauty^ 
by the judgments which diall have purged 
every one of them of all things that pfifend ; 
for they may well be called -^ kings' daugb* 
ters,*' of whom kings and queens are called, in 
the prophetic language, the fathers and the 
mothers. 

Firom these the psalmist turns our attention 
to another lady, distinguished above them all 
t>y her title, her place, and the superlative 
richness of her robes. 
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"Kings' daughters are among the bright 
beauties of thy court. 

" At thy right hand the consort has her 
station, 

" In standard gold of Ophir." 
Some expositors have imagined that the con- 
sort is an emblem of the church catholic in 
her totality, — the kings' daughters, typical of 
the several particular churches of which that 
one universal is composed. But the queen- 
consort here is unquestionably the Hebrew 
church, — ^ the church of the natural Israel, 
re-united, by her conversion, to her husband, 
and advanced to the high prerogative of the 
niother church of Christendom : And the 
kings' daughters are the churches which had 
been gathered out of the Gentiles, in the in- 
terval between the expulsion of this wife and 
the taking of her home again, — that is, be- 
tween the dispersion of the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, and their restoration. The restoration 
of the Hebrew church to the rights of a wife— 
to the situation of the queen-consort in Mes- 
siah's kingdom upon earth — is the constant 
strain of prophecy. To prove this, by citing 
all the passages to that purpose, would be to 
transcribe whole chapters of some of the pro- 
phets, and innumerable detached passages 
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from almost all. In addition to those which 
I have already cited, in my former discourses 
upon this subject, I shall produce only the lat- 
ter part of the second chapter of Hosea. In 
that chapter, Jehovah, after discarding the in- 
continent wife, and threatening terrible seve- 
rity of punishment, adds, that nevertheless the 
time should come when she should again ad- 
dress her offended lord by the endearing name 
of husband. " And I will betroth thee to my- 
self for ever. Yes ; I will betroth thee to my- 
self, with justice, and with righteousness, and 
with exuberant kindness, and with tender love. 
Yes; with faithfulness, to myself I will betroth 
thee.'' These promises are made to the woman 
that had been discarded, and cannot be under- 
stood of mercies to be extended to any other. 
The prophet Isaiah speaks to the same effect, 
and describes the Gentile converts as becom- 
ing, upon the re-union, children of the pardon- 
ed wife. And I must not omit to mention, that 
St Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, to clear 
up the mystery of God's dealing with the Jews, 
tells us, that " blindness is in part only hap- 
pened unto Israel, till the time shall arrive for 
the fulness of the Gentiles to come in ; and 
then all Israel shall be saved ; for the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance." 
To expound these predictions of the ancient 
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prophets, and thk dgckratioii of the apostle, 
of any thing but the restoratfoft of the natural 
Israel, is to introduce ambigility and equivo- 
cation into the plainest oracles of God. 

The standard gold upon the queen*s robe 
denotes the treasures of which the church is 
the depositary, — the written word, and the 
dispensation of grace and forgiveness of sins 
by the ikie administration of the sacraments. 

The psalmist, beholding the queen in her 
costly robes, on the King's right hand, in- 
terrupts the progress of his description with 
a word of momentous advice addressed to 
her. 

*^ Hearken, O daughter ! and consider ; 

*^ Incline thine ear ; and forget 

** Thine own people, and thy father's 
house : 

^* So shall the King set his heart upon thy 
beauty. 

*^ Truly he is thy Lord ; therefore worship 
thou him." 
If a princess firom a distant land, taken in 
marriage by a gteat king, where admonished 
to forget her own people and her father^s 
house, the purport of the advice would easily 
be understood to be, that she should divest 
herself of all attachment to the customs of 
her native country and to the style of her 



&tker^s court; and learn to speak the lan- 
guage, and assume the dressy the manners^ 
and the taste of her husband's people. The 
^ Other's house" and *^ own people," which 
the psalmist advises the' queai-consort to 
forget, is the ancient Jewisih religion in its 
external form, — the ceremonies of the temple 
service, — the sacrifices and the typical pur- 
gations of the Levitical priesthood Not that 
she is to forget God's gracious promises to 
Abraham, nor the covenant with her fi>re« 
fathers (the benefit of which she will enjoy 
to the very end of time), nor the many 
"wonderful deliverances that were wrought for 
,tiiem : Nor is she to forget the history of her 
nation, preserved in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament ; nor the predictions of Moses and 
her prophets, the full accomplishment of 
which she will at this time experience : And 
historically, she is never to forget even the 
ceremonial law ; for the Levitical rites were 
nothing less than the gospel itself in hierdgly- 
phics; and, rightly understood, they afford 
the most complete demonstration of the co- 
herence of revelation with itsetf, in all its 
diflferent stages, and the best evidence of its 
truth ; showing that it has been the same in 
substance in all ages, differing only in external 
form, in the rites of worship, and in the 
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manner of teaching. But, practically, the 
rites of their ancient worship are to be for- 
gotten,— that is, laid aside; for they never 
were of any other importance than in re- 
ference to the Gospel, as the shadow is of no 
value but as it resembles the substance. 
Practically, therefore, the restored Hebrew 
church is to abandon her ancient Jewish 
rites, and become mere and pure Christian ; 
and thus she will secure the conjugal affections 
of her husband, and render the beauty of her 
person perfect in his eyes. . And this she is 
l^und to do ; for her royal husband is indeed 
her Liord : Moses was no more than his 
servant, — the prophets after Moses, servants 
in a lower rank than he. But the authority of 
Christ the husband is paramount over all ; he 
is entitled to her unreserved obedience ; he is 
indeed her God, entitled to her adoration. 

This submission of the consort to her 
wedded Lord will set her high in the esteem 
of the churches of the Gentiles. 

^^ See the daughter of Tyre, with a gift ; 

^' The wealthiest of the people shall entreat 
thy favour." 
The '^ daughter of Tyre,'* according to the 
principles of interpretation we have laid down, 
must be a church established either literally 
at Tyre, or in some country held forth under 
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the image of Tyre. Ancient Tyre was famous 
for her commerce, her wealth, her excellence 
in the fine arts, her luxury, the profligate 
debauched manners of her people, and the 
grossness of her idolatry. The " daughter of 
Tyre*' appearing before the queen-consort 
" with 3 gift," is a figurative prediction that 
churches will be established, under the pro^ 
tection of the government, in countries which 
had been distinguished for profligacy ^ disi- 
sipated manners, and irreligion. It is inti- 
mated in the next line, that some of these 
churches will be rich ; that is, rich in spiritual 
riches, which are the only riches of a church, 
in the mystic language of prophecy, — rich in 
the holy lives of, their members, in; the truth 
of their creeds, and the purity of their external 
forms of worship, and in God's favour. But 
notwithstanding this wealth of their owBf, 
these churches will pay willing homage to the 
xoyat consort, their eldest sister, the metro^ 
I)olitical church of Jerusalem. 

• 

From this address to the queen, the psal- 
mist, in the thirteenth verse, return;^ to the 
description o£ the great scene lying in vision' 
Wore him. 
" The King's daughter is all glorious with- 
t in " In this Ifeie^ the same personage thaft 
I has hitherto been represented as the King's 
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wife afiemft to ba fdled his 4aughter^ This, 
h^wBv&c^ ia A mutter upoi) "v^hipb oomoaei^P 
tolQf s. liaye been miich divicjbd* Som^ hays 
knagiiied tb^t a new persona^ U mt^Q^med i 
thal^ tk^ King's wife is, as I have i^l alpug 
tnaintai^edy the figure of the Hebrew churph ; 
but that this ^^ daughter of the King'* ia the 
€hristian ehurch in general, composed of 
Jewa and Gentile* indiscrimately, considered 
M the dmtgbtpr of the King Messiah by hU 
Hebrew queen. This was Martin Luther's 
f^on, Othi^r$ havie thought that jthe wife 
i» the Hebrew phn^ph by itself, md the 
^ftHghter the ehurph <>f th» Gentile? by itftel£ 

hut neither of th^se explanatipiwi are pejr 
feebly fipnfifii^tent with tbp ijwagery of thi* 
psalm, Fm to be preferred is the exposition 
«f the late learned and pious Bishop Horne ; 
-wh© r^ecfes the notion of the intrpdnction of 
* new personage, and obsefves, ^' that the 
^Qi^^on between iQhrist and his spouse 
unites in itself every relation and every 
affection." She is therefore daughter, wife, 
aaad ^isiteri ^l in one, The same seeing tP 

have been the notion of a learned Doroinipan 
of the seventeenth century ; who re?nai*ks, 

th»t the 3Bnipres8 M.a>. in the legends of 
Apme aneient coins, is eall^ the daughter of 
Angnsttfn, whose wife she wsSt 
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But, with much general reverence for tho 
opinions of these learned commenti^nsii }r 
am persuaded that the stops have been mia^ 
placed in the Hebrew manuscripts, by tl»a> 
Jewish critics, upon the last revisioa of tjbe 
text ; — ' that translators have been misled by 
their false division of the text, and expouiora 
misled b}^ translators. The stops being rightly 
placed, the Hebrew words give this sense: 

" She is all glorious," — 
She, the consort of whom we ha^e been 
speaking, is glorious in every resp.ect, r,^ 

'* Daughter of a king." 
That is, she is a princess born (by which title 
she is saluted in the Cantiplesi): she is 
glorious, therefore, for her high bicth. She i«^ 
indeed, of high and heavenly extractipst ; She 
may siay of herself, collectively, what tb© 
apos^e i^as taught her sons to say indiyii^^Uy; 
^ Of his own will begat he us with tbe^ vMUPd 
of his truth." Accordingly, ia th/e Apor 
calypse, the bride, the Lamb's wife* la ^^ the 
holy Jerusalem descending out of h^Tas 
from God.'' 

The psalmist goes on — 

<^ Her inner garment is bespangled witfe 
gold; 

^* Her upper garment is embroidered ^rith 
the needle.'^ - 
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These two lines require little comment. The 
spangles of gold upon the consort's inner 
garment are the same thing with the standard 
gold of Ophir of the ninth verse, — the in- 
valuable treasure with which the church is 
endowed, with the custody and distribution 
of which she is intrusted. The embroidery 
of her upper garment is, whatever there is of 
beauty in her external form, her discipline, 
and her rites. 

The psalmist adds — 

" She is conducted in procession to the 
King." Our public translation has simply 
— " She is brought ;" but the original word 
implies the pomp and conduct of a public 
procession. The greatest caution is requisite 
in attempting to interpret, in the detail of 
circumstances, the predictions of things yet 
remote. We may venture, however, to apply 
this conducting of the queen to the palace of 
her lord, to some remarkable assistance which 
the Israelites will receive from the Christian 
nations of the Gentile race, in their resettle- 
ment in the Holy Land ; which seems to be 
mentioned under the very same image by the 
prophet Isaiah, at the end of the eighteenth 
chapter, and by the prophet Zephaniah, 
chapter third, verse tenth ; and is clearly the 
subject of more explicit prophecies. " Thus 
saith Jehovah,'^ speaking to Zion, in the 
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prophet Isaiah, " Behold I will lift up my 
hand to the Gentiles, and set up my standard 
to the peoples ; and they shall bring thy sons 
in their arms, and thy daughters shall be 
carried upon their shoulders." And in another 
place, ^^ They (the Gentiles, mentioned in: 
the preceding verse) shall bring all your 
brethren, for an offering unto Jehovah, out of 
all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and 
in litters, and upon mules, and upon swift 
beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusalem." 

But the psalmist is struck with the appear-* 
ance of a very remarkable band which makes 
a part in this procession. 

" She is conducted in procession to the 

King. 
c« Virgins follow her, her companions^ 
" Coming unto thee : 
" They are conducted in procession, with 

festivity and rejoicing : 
" They enter the palace of the King." 
These virgins seem to be different persons 
from the kings' daughters of the ninth verse. 
Those " kings' daughters" were already dis- 
tinguished ladies of the monarch's own court : 
These virgins are introduced to it by the 
queen j they follow her as part of her retinue, 
and are introduced as her companions. The 
former represent, as we conceive, the churches 
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of Gentite oi%in, formed and established in 
the period of the wife's disgrace : These virginef 
we take to be new churches, formed among 
nations not sooner called to the knowledge of 
the Gospel and the faith in Christ, at the very 
season of the restoration of Israel, in whose 
converiiion the restored Hebrew church may 
have a principal share. This is that fulness 
of the Gentiles of which St Paul speaks as 
coincident in time with the recovery of the 
Jews, and, in a great degree, the effect of 
tfadr conversion. " Have they stumbled that 
they should fill ?'^ saith the apostle, speaking 
of the natural Israel: ^ God forbid: But 
FiUher, through their fall, salvation is come 
unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to 
emulation. Now, if the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, and their loss the riches 
of the Gentiles, how much more their ful- 
ness ? For if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
ceiving of them be but life from the dead ?" 
In these texts, the apostle clearly lays out this 
oorder of the business, in the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ : First, the rejection of 
the unbelieving Jews : Then, the first call of 
the Gentiles : The recovery of the Jews, afler. 
m long season of obstinacy and blindness, at 
last provoked to eraiftlation, brought to a 
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right understandm^ of 6od'» dispeiuiafekmii 
by tliat very call which hitherto has been^ oasM 
of their stumbling-blocks i Aiid imtlyiineov^f 
sequence of the conversion of the J«w^.»p|ro^ 
digious influjc from the Gentile itiations ^dt 
niieon verted, and immersed in the ddrkikeBfa 
and corruptions of idolatry ; whibh mahelittb 
less than tWo-thirds^ not df the civilized^ but 
of the inhabited world The churdbes dif thb 
new conversion seem to be the virgiBs^ tbe 
cpneen's bridemaids, in the itiUptial procesmmu 

In the next verse (the sixteenth)^ thi^ {tsaj^ 
lakt ^ain addresses^ the queem 

'^ Thy children shall be m the ^wm d iky 
fathersj 

^^ Thou shate make th6m fyvitices in iri£ t&e 
earth." 
Thy children shall be vrhsit thy fathers vmtQy 
God's peculiar peo^e i^ Mid ^hfM hdM % Hk- 
tinguishied railk and ch^rac^r in the e^lthk / 

The psalmist elopes his .divine soAg %ith^ a 
distich i^etting forth the diesigit and prs^dicMyiiig 
the effect of his own performance^ 

" I will perpetuate the remembrance of thy 
name to all generations ; 

^^ Insomuch that the peoples shall praise 
thee for ever/' 
By inditing this marriage-song, he hoped to 
be the means of celebrating the Redeemer's 
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Bame from age to age, and of inciting the na- 
tions of the world to join in his praise. The 
event has not disappointed the holy prophet's 
expectation. His composition has been the 
delight of the congregations of the faithful for 
little less than three thousand years. For 
one thousand and forty, it was a means of 
keeping alive in the synagogue the hope of 
the Redeemer to come: For eighteen hun- 
dred since, it has been the means of per- 
petuating in Christian congregations the 
fateful remembrance of what has been done, 
--.anxious attention to what is doing,-and 
the cheering hope of the second coming of 
our LiOrd j who surely cometh to turn away 
omgodliaeas from Jacobs and to set up a 
standard to the nations which yet sit in dark- 
.ness and the shadow of death. " He that 
^witnes^eth these things saith, Behold, I come 
quickly^ And the Spirit saith. Come! and 
the bride saith, Come I and let every one 
that heareth say. Amen ! Even so ! Come, 
JjQrd Jesus T' 
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SERMON IX, 



1 John, v. 6. 

Tilts is he that came by water and bloody eoen 
Jesus Christ; — not by water only^ but by 
water and blood 

For the surer interpretation of these wordsy 
it will be necessary to take a general view of 
the sacred book in which we find them writ- 
ten^ and to consider the subject-matter of the 
whole, but more particularly of the two last 
chapters. 

The book goes under the title of ^^ The 
General Epistle of St John/' But in the com- 
position of it, narrowly inspected, nothing is 
to be found of the epistolary form. It is not 
inscribed either to any individual, like St. 
Paul's to Timothy and Titus, or the second of 
the two which follow it, " to the well-beloved 
Gains," — nor to any particular church, like 
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St. PauFs to the churches of Rome, Corinth, 
Ephesus, and others, — nor to the faithful of 
any particular region, like St. Peter's first epis- 
tle, " to the strangers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatiay Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithy- 
nia," — nor to any principal branch of the 
Christian church, like St. Paul's to the He- 
brews, — nor to the dit^tTan church in gene- 
ral, like the second of St. Peter's, " to them 
that had obtained like precious faith with 
him," and like St. Jude's, " to them that are 
MOGtified by God the Father, and preserved 
ill Je^s Christy and called :" It bears no such 
inscription : It begins without salutatioB^ and 
ends without benediction. It is true, the 
^^iter sometiihes i^eaks, bmt without naming 
himself in th« first person, •— and addresses 
^is reader^ withoift rurming hinn in the seeofid^ 
But this^^ colloquial $tyle is very common in all 
P^tkipigi of a plain familiar cast : Instances of 
it occur in St. John's Gospel ; and it is by no 
*itfefaniS a distitlguishiiig character of epistolary 
ttoWfpogition. It iihould seem that this book 
ilath fot no ofih^r reason acquired the title of 
AH epistle, but tba*, in the first formation of 
the ca^Hfon of the New Testament, it was put 
i!ai0 tbe safRie volume with the didactic writ- 
ings^ of the AfpdstlefS, whkh, with this single 
e**eptkitti are Ail i* *he ep'mdkmy form^ It 
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k indeed b didactic discourse upott the pritici- 
p^66 of Christianity, both in doctrine atid pik(^ 
tice : And whether we consider the sublimity 
of ltd opening, with the fundamental topitS 
of Code's perfections, man's depravity, and 
Christ's propitiation, — -the perspicuity wltH 
which it propounds the deepest mysteries of 
our holy faith, and the evidence of the p*o<rf 
which it brings to confirm them ; whethet we 
consider the sanctity of its precepts, and tJkH 
energy of argument with which they are p«V 
suaded and ^iforced, ^^ the digttifi^ed simplify 
city of language in which both doctrine ftiKl 
preci^t are delivered ; whether we regard th* 
importance of the matter, the propriety of tb* 
style, or the general spirit of ardent piety atid 
warm benevolence, united with a fei^vid zeit, 
which breathes throughout the whole cOtttpcJ^ 
sition^ — we shall find it in every respect woiP- 
thy of the holy author to whom the constaa* 
tradition of the church ascribes it, " the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved/' 

The particular subject of the two last chap- 
ters is the great doctrine of the incarnation, 
or, in St. John's own words, of Christ's com- 
ing in the flesh. It may seem that I ought 
to say, the two doctrines of the incarnation 
and the atonement : But if I so said, though 
I should not say any thing untrue, I shtMkW 
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speak improperly ; for the incarnation of our 
Lord and the atonement made by him are not 
two separate doctrines: They are one; the 
doctrine of atonement being included in that 
of the -incarnation, rightly understood, and as 
it U stated by St. John. 

The doctrine of the incarnation in its whole 
amount is this : That one of the three persons 
of the God was united to a man, i. e. to a hu- 
man body and a human soul, in the person of 
Jesus, in order to expiate the guilt of the 
jvhole human race, original and actual, by the 
merit, death, and sufferings, of the man so 
^mited to the Godhead. This atonement was 
the end of the incarnation : And the two arti- 
cles reciprocate ; for an incarnation is implied 
and presupposed in the Scripture doctrine of 
atonement, as the necessary means in the end: 
For if satisfaction was to be made to Divine 
justice for the sins of men, by vicarious obedi- 
ence and vicarious sufferings in such a way 
(and in no other way could it be consistent 
with Divine wisdom) as might attach the par- 
doned offender to God's service, upon a prin- 
ciple of love and gratitude, it was essential 
to this plan, that God himself should take a 
principal part in all that his justice, required 
to be done and suffered, to make room for his 
mercy ; and the divine nature itself being in- 
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capable of suffering, it was necessary to the 
scheme of pardon, that the Godhead should 
condescend to unite to itself the nature 
capable. 

For, make the supposition, if you please, 
that after the fall of Adam another perfect man 
had been created : Suppose that this perfect 
man had fulfilled all righteousness, — that, like 
our Lord, he had been exposed to tempta- 
tions of Satan far more powerful than those to 
which our first parents yielded; and that, like 
our Lord, he had baffled Satan in every 
attempt: Suppose this perfect man had con- 
sented to offer up his own life as a ransom 
for other lives forfeited, and to suffer in his 
own person the utmost misery a creature 
could be made to suffer, to avert punishment 
from Adam, and from Adam's whole poste- 
rity, — the life he would have had to offer 
would have been but the life of one ; the 
lives forfeited were many. Could one life be 
a ransom for more than one? Could the 
sufferings of one single man, upon any prin- 
ciple upon which public justice may exact and 
accept vicarious punishment, expiate the guilt 
of more than one other man? Could it 
expiate the apostacy of millions ? It is true 
that in human governments the punishment 
of a few is sometimes accepted as a satisfaq- 
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tion for the offence of many ; as in military 
punishments, when a regiment is decimated* 
But the cases will bear no comparison. The 
regiment has perhaps deserved lenity by for- 
mer good services ; which in the case between 
God and man cannot be alleged. The satis-* 
&ction of the tenth man goes to no farther 
effect than a pardon for the other nine of the 
single individual crime that is passed: The law 
remains in force; and the nine, who for that 
time escape, continue subject to its rigour, 
and still liable to undergo the punishment, if 
the offence should be repeated. But such is 
the exuberance of mercy in man's redemption, 
that the expiation extends not only to innu- 
merable offences past, but to many that are 
yet to come. The severity of the law itself is 
mitigated ; the hand-writing of ordinances is 
blotted out; and duty henceforward is ex- 
acted upon a principle of allowance for human 
frailty. And who will have the folly or the 
the hardiness to say, that the suffering virtue 
of one mere man would have been a sufficient 
price for such a pardon? It must be added, 
that when human authority accepts an inade- 
quate satisfaction for offences involving mul- 
titudes, the lenity, in many cases, arises from 
^ policy founded on a prudent estimation of 
the imperfection of pbwer in human govern- 
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TSpQt, which •laight sustain ^i 4imiaut)on of it« 
»tr^gth hy the Joss of numbers. But Gpd 
b^th no need of th^ wicked VMuy it would 
be po diminution of strength to hi^ govern* 
m^t if Q world should perish ; It is therefore 
from pure mercy that he ever spares. The 
disobedience of our first parents w^ nothing 
less than a confederacy with the apostate 
spirit against the sovereign authority of Qod: 
And if such offenders are spared by s^ph » 
^vereign, it must be in a way which sh^ 
unite the perfection of mercy with the per£^ 
tion of justice; for in God merpy and justice 
must equally be perfect. 

Since, then, one mere man could make no 
expiation of the sins of myriads, make if you 
please another supposition. Suppose an 
angel had undertaken for us, — had deijfired to 
a93ume our mortal nature, and to do apd 
suffer for us, what, done and suffered by a 
man, we have found would have been inade- 
quate. We shall then haye the life of que 
incarnate angel, still a single life, a ransom for 
myriads of men'? lives forfeited; and the 
merit and sufferings pf one angel to compen- 
sate the guilt of myriads of men, and to be an 
equivalent for their punishment I fear the 
amended supposition hap added little or no- 
thing to the value of the pretended satisfao- 
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tion. Whatever reverence may be due from 
man in his present condition upon earth to 
the holy angds as his superiors, what are they 
in the sight of God ? They are nothing 
better now than the glorified saints in heaven 
will hereafter be; and " God charges even 
his angels with folly, and the heavens are not 
pure in his sight.*' 

But admit that either an imperfect man or 
an incarnate angel had been able to pay the 
forfeit for us j and suppose that the forfeit 
had been paid by a person thus distinct and 
separate from the Godhead: What effect 
would have been produced, by a pardon so 
obtained, in the mind of the pardoned of- 
fender? Joy, no doubt, for an unexpected 
deliverance from impending vengeance, — 
love for the person, man or angel, who had 
wrought the deliverance, — remorse that his 
crimes had involved another's innocence in 
misery; but certainly no attachment to the 
service of the sovereign. The deliverer might 
have been loved ; but the Being whose justice 
exacted the satisfaction would have remained 
the object of mere fear, unmixed with love, or 
rather of fear mixed with aversion. Pardon 
thus obtained never could have inflamed the 
repentant sinner's bosom with that love of 
God which alone can qualify an intelligent 



creature for the enjoyment of the Creator's 
pxesence. This could only be effected by 
the wonderful scheme in which Mercy and 
Truth are made to kiss each other, — when 
*:lie same God who in. one person exacts the 
punishment, in another Aim^^/f sustains it ; and 
^hus makes his own mercy pay the satisfaction 
tx> his ownJitsHce. 

So essential was the incarnation of the Son 
of God to the efiPectual atonement of man's 
guilt by the shedding of his blood. On the 
other hand, the need there was of such atone* 
ment is the only cause that can be assigned 
which could induce the Son of God to stoop 
to be made man : For had the instruction of 
man, as some have dreamed, been the only 
purpose of our Saviour's coming, a mere man 
might have been impowered to execute the 
Tirhole business; for whatever knowledge the 
mind of man can be made to comprehend, a 
txian might be made the instrument to convey* 
This inseparable and necessary connexion 
with the doctrine of atonement constitutes an 
Essential difference between the awful mys- 
tery of the incarnation in the Christian sys- 
'tem, and those avatars in the superstitious 
religion of the Indian Brahmin which have 
been compared with it, but in which it is 
profanely mimicked rather than imitaited. 

VOL. I. M 
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Yet the comparison is not unfounded, nor 
without its use, if it be conducted with due 
revierence and circumspection. In those im- 
pious incoherent fables, as in all the Pagan 
mythology, and in the very worst of the 
Pagan rites, vestiges are discernible of the 
history, the revelations, and the rites of the- 
earliest of the patriarchal ages ; and thus the^ 
worst corruptions of idolatry may be brought^ 
to bear an indirect testimony to the truth oF' 
revelation. But we must be cautious, that^ 
in making the comparison, we mistake not a 
hideously distorted picture for a flattered 
likeness — a disfigured for an embellished 
copy ; lest we be inadvertently and in- 
sensibly reconciled to the impure and blas- 
phemous fictions of idolatry — to her obscene 
and savage rites, as nothing worse than ele- 
gant adumbrations of sacred truth in sig- 
nificant allegory. In the numerous successive 
incarnations of Veeshnu, the Deity is em- 
bodied for subordinate and partial purposes, 
altogether unworthy of that manner of inter- 
ference. The incarnation of Christ was for a 
purpose which God only could accomplish, 
and God himself could accomplish in no 
other way: It was for the execution of a 
plan which Divine wisdom could alone con- 
trive — Divine love and Almighty power 
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c^ould alone effect : It was to rescue those 
from endless misery whom Divine justice 
^which, because it is mere and very justice, 
must be inflexible) demanded for its victims. 
It is therefore with great truth and reason 
that St. John sets forth this as the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity; insomuch, that he 
speaks of the belief of this article as the ac- 
complishment of our Christian warfare ■ — the 
. att^nnlent at least of that faith which with 
-certainty overcometh the world. — " This.*' 
he says, ^ is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith." Then he adds — 
" Who is he that overcometh the world, but 
he tliat believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God?'' " Son of God" is a title that belongs 
to our Lord in his human character, de- 
scribing him as that man who became the 
Son of God by union with, the Godhead ; as 
" Son of Man," on the contrary, is a title 
which belongs to the Eternal Word, de- 
scribing that person of the Godhead who was 
made man by uniting himself to the Man 
Jesus. To believe, therefore, that Jesus is 
the Son of God, is to believe that he is Gk)d 
Himself incarnate. This, the apostle says, is 
the faith which overcometh the world ; in- 
spiring the Christian with fortitude to sur- 
mount the temptations of the world, in what^ 
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ev«r shape they may assail him. On the 
oth^hand, the denial of this great truth, so 
atiinlating to the beUever's hopes, he repre- 
sents fliis the beginning of that apostacy which 
IS to come to its height in the latter ages, as 
one of the characters of Antichrist. ^^ Ye 
have heard,'* he saysf, " that Antichrist shall 
come : Even now there are many Antichrists. 
Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ ? He is Antichrist, denying the 
Father and the Son.'* And again, " Every 
spitlt that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is of God ; and every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the fleshj is not of God : And this is that 
spifit of Antichrist whereof ye have heard 
that it should conie, and now already is it 
in the world.*' " The Christ** is a name 
ptoperly alluding to the inauguration of the 
Redeemer to his triple office of prophet, 
p?iest, and king, by the unction from above : 
But in the phraseology of the heretics of the 
apostolic age, it was used as a name of that 
Divine Being with whom we maintain but 
they denied an union of the Man Je&us. To 
deny therefore that Jesus is the Christ, was, 
in their sense of the word, " Christ," to deny 
that he is the Son of God, or God himself in- 
carnate. He that denieth this, says the 
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apostle, is a liari and is Antiehriijt. Two x^ 
markable sects of these lying Antichri^to 
arose in the apostles' days ~^ the sect of the 
Cerinth^an heretics, whp denied the divinity 
of ou? Saviour ; aqd the sect of the Docetsei 
who denied his manhood) maintaining that 
the body of Jesus, and every thiftg he. 9j^ 
peared tp do and suffer in it, wa3 mere iUur* 
sion. Thus, both equally denied the incar- 
nation ; both therefore equally were liars and 
Antichrist^ : And to give equal and direct 
cp^tradiction to the lies of both, St. Joho 
delivers the truth in these terms, that " J^us 
is the Christ come in the flesh/' 

In my text, the apostle having stated the 
doctrine in the preceding verse, gives a brief 
nummary of the irresistible evidence by which 
it is confirmed to us; which he opens more 
distinctly, but still in very few comprehensive 
words, in the two subsequent verses. The 
evidence is such as must command the absent 
of all who understand the component parbi 4j£ 
it i and these parts are intelligible to all who 
aine well instructed in their Bibles : So that, 
of all evidence, at the same time that it is the 
most profound, it seems to be the most 
popular, and the best calculated to work a 
general conviction. It is much to be Ian 
mented that this evidence has been totallv 
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overlooked by those who, with much osten- 
tation of philological learning which they 
possessed, and of metaphysical which they 
possessed not, have composed laboured rfe- 
mom^ratidm (as they presume to call them) 
of natural and revealed religion, — detnonr- 
strations which have made, I fear, more infi- 
dels than converts. The apostle's demon- 
stration proceeds thus : In the verse preceding 
my text, he states his proposition (though not 
for the first time), that " Jesus is the Son of 
God :" Then he adds — « This is he that 
came by water and blood, Jesus the Christ ; 
— not by the water only, but by the water 
and the blood ;" that is, this is he who in the 
fulness of the time is come, according to the 
early promise of his coming, Jesus, by water 
and blood proved to be the Christ, — not by 
the water only, but by the water and the 
blood. That this is the true exposition of 
the text, — that the coming by water and 
blood, as our public translation gives the 
passage, is coming with the evidence of the 
water and the blood, proving that he was the 
Christ, — appears from the distinct explica- 
tion which immediately follows of the whole 
evidetice, of which the water and the blood 
make principal parts. For thus the apostle 
proceeds : " And the spirit beareth witness 
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(or more literally, the spirit is a thing wit- 
nessing), because the spirit is truth." The 
word " spirit" signifies here, as in many otiier 
places, the gift of tongues, and other extra- 
ordinary endowments, preternaturally con- 
ferred by the agency of the Spirit, not on the 
apostles only, but on believers in general in 
the apostolic age. When the word signifies 
the Divine person, the epithet Holy is usu- 
ally joined with it. This spirit is a " thing 
witnessing," besides the water and the blood, 
because this " spirit is truth." It is the 
completion of a promisie: These . extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Spirit, consisting in an im- 
provement of the faculties of the mind for 
the apprehension of divine truth, and in en- 
largements of its command over the bodily 
organs (as in the gifl of tongues) for the 
propagation of it, were an evident com- 
pletion of the promise given by our Lord to 
the apostles, expressly in the character of the 
Son of God, that afler his return to the 
Father he would send the Spirit to lead them 
into all truth. These gifts, therefore, the 
fulfilment of that promise, were the truth 
making good the words ; which truth proved 
the sincerity and veracity of the giver of 
the promise, and established his pretensions. 
Thus, this spirit, because it was truth, was a 
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thiug bearing witness together jvith tlje watet 
^iji^ the blood. :. . / 

; T^ie apostle goes on : " For thei:e are three 
lyhich bear record in heaven (e. e. : there are 
three in heaven which bear riecord), — the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and 
tibe$e three are one. And there are three 
that bear witness in the earth, — the spirit^ 
and the water, and the blood ; and these 
three agree in one/' 

I shall not enter into argument in defence 
of the verse containing the testimony of the 
Three in heaven. It has indeed of late years 
been brought under suspicion ; and the au^ 
thenticity of it has been given up by men of 
great learning and unquestioned piety ; even 
among the orthodox. But I conceive that 
the exposition which I shall give of the en- 
tire passage will best vindicate the sincerity 
of the text as it stands, against the exceptions 
of an over-subtle criticism in these late ages, 
contradicting the explicit testimpny of St. 
Jerome, that critical reviser of the Latin ver- 
sion in the fourth century, or, at the latest, 
in the very beginning of the fifth, corrobo- 
rated as it is by the citations of still earlier 
fathers. 

" There are three'' says the apostle (for 
these I assume as his genuine word$), " There 
are three in heaven that bear record," — 
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record to this facf^ that Jesus is the Qhvi^^ 

— the , Father, the Wordj and the Holy 
Ghost" The Father bare witness by hW 
own voice from heaven, twice declaring Je$U9 
his beloved Son, — first, after his baptism^ 
when he came up out of the river ; and 
again at the transfiguration : A third time 
the Father bare witness, when he sent his 
angel to Jesus in agony in the garden. The 
Eternal Word bare witness, by the fulness of 
the Gk)dhead dwelling in Jesus bodily, — by 
that plenitude of strength and power with 
which he was supplied for the performance 
of his miracles, and the endurance in his 
firail and mortal body of the fire of the F^ 
ther's wrath: The Word bare witness, — - 
perhaps more indirectly, — still the Word 
bare witness, by the preternatural darkness 
which for three hours obscured the sun, 
while Jesus hung in torment upon the cross, 

— in the quaking of the earth, the rending 
of the rocks, and the opening of the graves, 
to liberate the bodies of the saints which 
appeared in the holy city after our Lord's r^ 
surrection ; For these extraordinary convul* 
sions of the material world must be ascribed 
to that power by which God in the begin- 
ning created it, and still directs the course of 
it, — that is, to the immediate act of the 
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Word ; for ^* by him all things were made, 
and he upholdeth all things by the Word of 
his own power." The Holy Ghost bare 
witness, by the acknowledgment of the infant 
Jesus, made, by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, by the mouths of his servants and in- 
struments Simeon and Anna ; and more di- 
rectly, by his visible descent upon the adult 
Jesus at his baptism, and upon the apostles 
of Jesus after the ascension of their Lord. 
Thus the Three in heaven bare witness ; and 
these three, the apostle adds, are one, — one 
in the unity of a consentient testimony ; for 
that unity is all that is requisite to the pur- 
pose of the apostle's present argun>ent. It 
is remarkable, however, that he describes the 
unity of the testimony of the three celestial 
and the three terrestrial witnesses in different 
terms, — I conceive for this reason, Of the 
latter more could not be said with truth than 
that they " agree in one;" for they are not 
one in nature and substance : But the Three 
in heaven being in substance and in nature 
one, he asserts the agreement of their testi- 
mony in terms which predicate their sub- 
stantial unity, in which the consent of testi- 
mony is necessarily included ; lest, if he ap- 
plied no higher phrase to them than to ,the 
terrestrial witnesses, he might seem tacitly to 
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qualify and lower his own doctrine. He go6s 
on : " And there are three in earth that bear 
witness, — the spirit, and the water, and the 
blood ; and these three agree in one." 

Having thus detailed the particulars of the 
evidence, the apostle closes this part of his 
argument with these words : " This is the 
witness of God ;" that is, this testimony, 
made up of six several parts, the witness of 
three witnesses in heaven, and the witness of 
three witnesses in earth, — this, taken altd-^ 
gether, is " the witness of God which he 
hath testified of his Son.'' 

The spirit here, in the eighth verse, as 
well as in my text, is evidently to be under- 
stood of the gifts preternaturally conferred 
upon believers. But what is the water, and 
what is the blood, produced as two other ter- 
restrial witnesses? what is their deposition^ 
and what is its effect and amount ? 

No one who recollects the circumstances erf 
the cruciiixion, as they are detailed in St. 
John's Gospel, can for a moment entertain a 
doubt that the water and the blood mentioned 
here as witnesses, are the water and the blood 
which issued from the Redeemer's side, when 
his body, already dead, was pierced by a soldier 
with a spear. But how were these witnesses ? 
and what did they attest ? First, it is to be 
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observed, that the stream, not of blood al6ae» 
but of water with the blood, was 30tn^hing 
preternatural and miraculous ; for St. John 
dwells upon it with earnest reiterated asse- 
• veration, as a thing so wonderful that the 
explicit testimony of an eye-witness was re^ 
quisite to make it credible ; and yet of great 
importance to be accredited as a main foundar 
tion of faith, " One of the soldiers," the 
evangelist saith, " with a spear pierced his 
side; and forthwith came there out blood 
ajid water. And he that saw it bear record ; 
and his record is true ; and he knoweth that 
he saith true, that ye might believe." When 
a man accompanies the assertion of a fact with 
this declaration, that he was an eye-witness, 
— that what he asserts he himself believes to 
bet!:ue, — that he was under no deception at 
th^ time^ — that he not only believes but 
knows the fact' to be true, from the certain 
jj^formation of bis own senses, — that he is 
apxious for the sake of others that it should 
Jb^ believed, — he certainly speaks of some- 
thing extraordinary and hard to be believed, 
and yet in his judgment of great importance. 
The piercing of our Saviour's side with a 
«pear, and the not breaking of his legs, though 
that piece of cruelty was usually practised 
among the Romans in the execution of that 
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horrible punishment which it was our Lord's 
lot to undergo, had been facts of great impdi*- 
tanc69 though nothing had issued from the 
wound ; because, as the evangelist observes, 
they were the completion of two very remark-, 
able prophecies concerning the Messiah's sitf- 
ferings : But there was nothing in either, itt 
the doing of the one or the not doing of the 
other, so much out of the common course as 
to be difficult of belief. The streaming of the 
blood from a wound in a body So lately dead 
that the blood might we|l be supposed to be 
yet fluid, would have been nothing remarkable. 
The extraordinary circumstance must have 
been the flowing of the water with the blood. 
Some men of learning have imagined that the 
water which issued in this instance with the 
blood was the fluid with which the heart in 
its natural situation in the human body is sur- 
rounded. This, chemists perhaps may class 
among the watery fluids ; being neither vis- 
cous like an oil, nor inflammable like spirits, 
nor elastic or volatile like an air or ether : It 
differs, however^ remarkably from plain water, 
as anatomists assert, in the colour and other 
qualities: And that this fluid should issue 
with the blood of the heart, when a sharp 
weapon had divided the membranes which en- 
close it, as the spear must have done before it 
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reached the heart, had been nothing more 
extraordinary than that blood by itself should 
have issued at a wound in any other part. 
Besides, in the detail of a fact narrated with 
so much earnestness to gain belief, the evan- 
gelist must be supposed to speak with the 
most scrupulous precision, and to call every 
thing by its name. The water, therefore, 
which he says he saw streaming from the 
wound, was as truly water as the blood was 
blood ; the pure element of water, — tratispa- 
rent, colourless, insipid, inodorous water* 
And here is the miracle, that pure water, 
instead of the fluid of the pericardium in 
its natural state, should have issued with 
the blood ftom a wound in the region of 
the heart This pure water and the blood 
coming forth together, are two of the three 
terrestrial witnesses whose testimony is so 
efficacious, in St. John's judgment, for the 
confirmation of our faith. 

But how do this water and this blood bear 
witness that the crucified Jesus was the Christ? 
Water and blood were the indispensable instru- 
ments of cleansing and expiation in all the 
cleansings and expiations of the law. " Almost 
all things,*' saith St. Paul, ^.^ are by the law 
purged with blood ; and without shedding of 
blood there is no remission.'* But the purga- 
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tion was not by blood only, but' by blood and 
water; for the same apostle says — " When 
Moses had spoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, he took the 
blood of calves and of goats, with water, and 
sprinkled both the book and all the people/' 
All the cleansings and expiations of the law, 
by water and animal blood, were typical of the 
real cleansing of the conscience by the water 
of baptism, and of the expiation of real guilt 
by the blood of Christ shed upon the cross^ 
and virtually taken and received by the faith-* 
ful in the Lord's supper. The flowing there- 
fore of this water and this blood, immediately 
upon our Lord's death, from the wound opened 
in his side, was a notification to the surround- 
ing multitudes, though at die time understood 
by few, that the real expiation was now com- 
plete, and the cleansing fount set open.— lO 
wonderful exhibition of the goodness and se- 
verity of God! It is the ninth hour, and 
Jesus, strong to the last in suffering, com- 
mending his spirit to the Father, exclaims 
with a loud voice that " it is finished,"' bows 
his anointed head, and renders up the ghost ! 
Nature is convulsed! earth trembles! the 
sanctuary, that type of the heaven of heavens, 
is suddenly and forcibly thrown open ! the 
tombs are burst ! Jesus hangs upon the cros^s 
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a corpse ! aiid lo, the fountain, which, accord- 
ing to the prophet, was this day to be set open 
for sin and for pollution, is seen suddenly 
springing from his wound ! — Who, contem- 
plating only in imagination the mysterious 
awful scene, exclaims not with the centurion ^ — 
<« Truly this was the Soti of God !'*— truly 
he "wns the Christ ! 

Thus I have endeavouted to explain how 
the water and the blood, together with the 
spirit, are witnesses upon earth to establish 
the faith which overcometh the world. Much 
remains untouched ; but the time forbids me 
to proceed. One thing only I must add, - — 
that the faith which overcoiiieth the world 
consists not in the involuntary assent of the 
mind to historical evidence ; nor in its assent, 
perhaps still more involuntary, to the conclu- 
sions of argument from facts proved and ad- 
mitted. All this knowledge and all this un- 
derstanding the devils possess, yet have not 
faith J and, believing without faith, they trem- 
ble. Faith is not merely a speculative but a 
practical acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Christ, — an effort and motion of the mind 
toward God ; when the sinner, convinced of 
jsin, accepts with thankfulness the proffered 
terms of pardon, and in humble confidence 
applying individually to self the benefit of the 
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general atonement, in the elevated language 
of a venerable father of the church, drinks of 
the stream which flows from the Redeemer's 
wounded side. ^ TUe efiect !is, that in a little 
he is filled with that perfect love of God which 
casteth out fear, — he cleaves to God with the 
entire affection of the souL And from this 
active lively faith, overcoming the world, sub- 
duing carnal self, all these good works do ne- 
cessarily spring, which God hath before or- 
dained that we should walk in them. 
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Luke, iv. 18, 19. 

The Spirit of the Lord k upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken^- 
hearted^ to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tiveSf and recovering of sight to the hlind^ '-— 
to set ai liberty them that are bruised^ — to 
preach the acceptable year of the LordJ^ 

It was, as it should seem, upon our Saviour's 
first appearance in the synagogue at Nazareth^ 
the residence of his family, in the character of 
a public teacher, that to the astonishment of 
that assembly^ where he was known only as 
the carpenter's son, he applied to himself that 
remarkable passage of Isaiah which the evan- 
gelist recites in the words of my text. " This 
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day,"" said our Lord, ^^ is the scripture fulfiUed 
in your ears/* The phrase " this day** is not, I 
think, to be understood of that particular Sab-» 
bath-day upon which he undertook to expound 
this prophetic text to the men of Na^reth j 
nor "your ears,'* of the ears of the individual 
congregation assembled at the time within the 
walls of that particular synagogue. The ex- 
pressions are to be taken according to the 
usual latitude of common speech, — " this 
day," for the whole time of our Lord's ap- 
pearance in the flesh, or at least for the whole 
season-of his public ministry; and " your 
ears/* for the ears of " all you inhabitants of 
Judea and Galilee who now hear my doctrine 
and see my miracles.** Our Lord affirms, that 
in his works and in his daily preaching, his 
countrymen might discern the full completion 
of this prophetic text ; inasmuch as he was 
the person upon whom the spirit of Jehovah 
was,— whom Jehovah had anointed "to preach 
the gospel to the poor,** — whom Jehovah had 
sent " to heal the brokenhearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, — to set at liberty them that 
«e bruised, — and to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 

N<»ie but an inattentive reader of the Bible 
eail suppose that these words were spoken by 
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fhe prophet Isaiah of himself. !(saiah had a por- 
tion without doubt, but. a portion only, of the 
Divine Spirit In any sense in which the Spi- 
rit of Jehovah was upon the prophet, it was 
pore eminently upon him who received it not 
by measure. The prophet Isaiah restored not, 
that we know, any blind man to his sight ; 
he delivered no captive from his chain. He 
predicted indeed the restoration of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, — their final 
restoration from their present dispersion, — 
and the restoration of man from - the worse 
captivity of sin : But he never took upon him 
to proclaim the actual commencement of the 
season of liberation ; which is the thing pr^>- 
perly implied in the phrase of " preaching 
deliverance to the captives." To the broken- 
hearted he administered no other balm than 
the distant hope of one who in future times 
should bear their sorrows ; nor were the poor 
of his own time particularly interested in hb 
preaching. The characters, therefore, which 
the speaker seems to assume in this prophetic 
text, are of two kinds, -r- such as are in no 
sense answered by any known circumstance 
" in the life and character of Isaiah, or of any 
other personage of the ancient Jewish history, 
but in every sense, literal and figurative, of 
which the terms are capable, apply to Christ; 
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and such as might in some degree be answered 
in the prophet's character, but not otherwise 
than as his office bore a subordinate relation 
to Christ's office, and his predictions to Christ's 
preaching. It is a thing well known to all 
who have been conversant in Isaiah's writings, 
that many of his prophecies are conceived in 
the form of dramatic dialogues, in which the 
usual persons of the sacred piece are God the 
Father, the Messiah, the prophet himself, and 
a chorus of the faitliful : But it is left to the 
reader to discover, by the matter spoken, how 
many of these speakers are introduced, and to 
which speaker each part of the discourse be^ 
longs. > It had been reasonable therefore: to 
suppose, that this, like many other passages, is 
delivered in the person of the Messiah, had our 
Lord's authority been wanting for. the appli- 
cation of the prophecy to himself. Following 
the express authority of our Lord, in the ap- 
plication of this prophecy to him, we might 
have spared the use of any. other argument, 
were it not that a new form of infidelity of 
late. hath reared its hideous head; which, carr 
rying on an impious opposition to the genuine 
faith, under the pretence of reformation, in its 
affected zeal to purge the .Christian doctrine 
of J know not what conniptions, and to re- 
store pur creed to what it holds forth as the 
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primitive standard, — under that infatuation 
which by the just judgment of God ever clings 
to self-sufficient folly, pretends to have dis- 
covered inaccuracies in our Lord's (mn doc- 
trine ; and scruples not to pronounce him not 
merely a man, but a m^ti peccable and fallibl 
in that degree as to have misquoted and 
applied the prophecies of the Old Testaments 
Iii this instance our great Lord and Maimer de- 
fies the profane censures of the doctors of that^ 
impious school. This text, referred to its 
original place in the book of Isaiah, is evi- 
dently the opening of a prophetic dialogue ; 
and in the particulars of the character de- 
scribed in it, it carries its own internal evi- 
dence erf its necessary reference to our Lord, 
and justifies his application of it to himsdf ; 
— as wUl farther appear, from a more parti- 
cular exposition. 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me," <xt 
" over me.*' The expression implies a supe- 
riority and control of the Divine Spirit, — the 
Spirit's government and guidance of the man, 
and the man's entire submissicm, in the prose- 
cution of the work he had in hand, to the 
Spirit's direction. 

^ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
eause he hath anointed me.^' Undesr the law 
the three great offices of prophet, priest^ 
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md kipgy were C(m%red by the o^rejofippy ojT 
'wQintiiig tbe peraoQf The unction of osi^ 
Lord was fcfee decent of the Holy Ghost ufK^ 
him 9t his hi^ptisin. Thi$ was B^a\ogpnm tQ 
the c&eiaQnj 9{ anointing, a^ it W9(? 9'V^^k 
^Hdy exhibited, ^^ that God had apoiptf4 
him," to use St. Peter'p expression, *^ withth? 
Holy Ghost and with power/' 

It will seem nothing strange jthal^ iff^m^ 
who was himself God, sh^wld derive a^tJ^ 
rity from the unction of that Spirit ^j^ 
4ipon other occasions he is said to give, sif^ 
that he should be under the Spirit's direc^ 
tipn, — if it be remenibered, that pur Lord 
was as trujy man as he was truly God^-^ 
Jbhat neither of the two natures^ wa^^ abr- 
soj^bed in the other^ but both remained |n 
themselves perfect, notwithstanding the unio^ 
of the two in one person. The Divine Word, 
JU> whidi the humanijty wa^ united, was not, 
m some ancient heretics imagined, ipstead 
of ;a soul to inform the body of the man ; fopr 
thifi could not have been, without a dimi^ 
nation of the divmity, which upon this fup. 
fpsition must have become obnoxious to sLJi 
the perturbations of the hunian souif — to the 
passions of grief, fear, anger, pi^y, joy, hope, 
^d disapppintment, -^ to all which our Jyor4^ 
without sin, was liable* Th^ human natuii^ ifi^ 
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out Lord was complete in both its parts, oon-- 
sisting of a body and a rational souL The 
rational soul of our Lord's human nature was 
a distinct thing from the principle of divinity 
to which it was united ; and being so dis- 
tinct, like the souls of other men, it owed the 
right use of its faculties, in the esL^Pcnse c^ 
them upon religious subjects^ and its un- 
corrupted rectitude of will) to the influefnee of 
die Holy Spirit of God. Jesus indeed •* was 
anointed with this holy oil above his fellows :'* 
ini^much as the intercourse was uninter- 
rupted, the illumination by infinite degrees 
more full, and the consent and submission on 
the part of the man more perfect, than in any 
of the sons of Adam ; insomuch that he alone, 
of all the human race, by the strength and 
light imparted from above, was exempt from 
sin, and rendered superior to temptation. To 
him the Spirit was given not by measura 
The unmeasured infusion of the Spirit into 
the Redeemer's soul was not the means hvt 
the effect of its union to the second person 
of the Godhead An union of which this 
had been the means had differed only in 
degree from that which is in some degree the 
privilege of every true believer, — which in 
an eminent degree was the privilege of the 
apostles, who, by the visible descent of the 
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Holy Ghost upoxi them on the day of Pente- 
eost, were in some sort, like their Lord, 
anointed with the unction from on high. But 
in him the natures were united ; and the un- 
intenupted perfect commerce of his human 
soul with the Divine Spirit was the effect and 
^& privil^e of that mysterious conjunction. 
^ Th6 Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel.*' — To preach the GospeL The ori- 
ginal word which is expressed jn our English 
BiUes by the word " Gospel," signifies good 
news, a joyfiil message, or glad tidings ; and 
our English word " Gospeli** traced to its 
original in the Teutonic language, is found 
to carry precisely the same import, — being 
a compound of two words, an adjective sig- 
nifying gooc?, and a substantive which sig- 
nifies a tale^ message, or declaration. But as 
this signification of the English word, by the 
general neglect of the parent language^ is 
pretty much forgotten, or remembered only 
among the learned, it may give perspicuity to 
the text if for the single word " Gospel*', we 
substitute the two words ^^ glad t tidings*'- 
** The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach glad 
tidings to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
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the captive$9 and jrecovering of sight to tJbe 
blind, — to set at liberty them that are bruised^ 
— to preach the acceptable year o£ the Ixw?d»"^ 
Our blessed Lord, iu the course of hk mi^ 
nistry, restored the sight of the corpor@4 eye 
to many who wem literally blind. S^.bk 
miraculous assistance in various instatice» t^f 
worldly affiictioa, far beyond the reach of any 
human aid, he literally healed the bmken 
/heart; as in the instance of Jairus, whose 
breathless daughter he revived -^of the widow 
of N^Q, whose son he restored to her from 
the coffin — of the family of Lazarus^ whom 
he raised from the grave,*— of the Syro* 
Phoenician woman, whose young daughter he 
rescued from possession — and of many oth^r 
sufferers, whose several cases time would fail 
me to recount We read not, however, that^ 
during his life on eaxth he literally Qpm^ 
the doors of any earthly priaou for the m- 
l-^ment of the c»ptive, or that m ^y 
instance he literally released the slave or the 
convict from the burden of the galling chain. 
It is probable, therefore, that all these ex- 
pressions, of " the poor, the brokea-hearted, 
the captive, the blind, and the bruised,*' caf ry 
something of a mystic meaning, den<4iiQg 
moral disorders and deficiencies, under the 
image ofniutural cdamities and imperfei^oos i 
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and that the various benefits of redemption 
are described under the notion of remedies 
implied to those natural aflSiictions and dis* 
tempers. In this figurative sense, the poor 
are not those who are destitute of this world's 
riches; but those who before our Lord's ap- 
pearance in the flesh were poor in religious 
treasure, without any clear knowledge of the 
tr\^ God, of their own duty here, and of their 
hope hereafter, — the whole heathen world, 
destitute of the light of revelation. To them 
our Lord preached the glad tidings of life 
and immortality. The broken*hearted are 
sinners, not hardened in their sins, but de* 
sponding under a sense of guilt, without a 
hope of expiation. These broken hearts the 
Redeems healed, by making the atonement, 
and by declaring the means and the terms of 
leconciliaticm. The captives are they who 
were in bondage to the law of sin, domineering 
in their members, and overpowering the will 
of the conscience and the ratiomd faculty. 
The blind are the devout but erring JewB 
of our Lord's days, blind to the frpiritual sense 
of the syn^ols of their ritual law» The 
bniffised are the same Jews, bruised in their 
consciences by the galling fetters of a religion 
of external ordinances, whom our Lord re^ 
leasdLi^y the promulgation of his per^^ct law 
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of liberty. - But notwithstanding that the ex- 
pressions in tny text may easily bear, and in 
the intention of the inspiring Spirit, certainly, ^ 
I think, involved this mystic meaning, yet^ 
since the prophecy, in some of these par- 
ticulars, had a liter^ accomplishment in our 
Lord's miracles, the literal meaning is by no 
means to be excluded. Indeed, when of both 
meanings of a prophet's phrase, the literal 
and the figurative, either seems clearly and 
equally admissible, the true rule of interpre- 
tation seems to be, that the phrase is to be 
understood in both. This seems a clear con- 
clusion from the very nature of our Lord's 
miracles, which, for the most part, were 
actions distinctly symbolical of one or other of 
the spiritual benefits of the redemption. As 
such, they were literal completions of the 
prophecies ; taking the place, as it were, of 
the prophecies so completed ; poifiting to 
another latent meaning, and to a higher 
completion ; and . thus forming a strict and 
wonderful union between the letter and. the 
spirit of the prophetic language. 

This text is not. the only passage in the 
prophetic writings in which the preaching of 
glad tidings to the poor is mentioned as a 
principal branch of the Messiah's, office. 
That in the exposition of these prophecies 
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ihe figurative sense of the expression is not 
to exclude the literal, is evident from this 
consideration, that the discoveries of the 
Christian revelation are in fact emphatically 
glad tidings to the poor, in the literal accep- 
taticm of the word, — to those who are des- 
titute of worldly riches. To those who, from 
their, present condition^ might be likely to 
think themselves forsaken of their Maker — 
to doubt whether they existed for any other 
purpose than to minister to the superfluous 
enjoyments of the higher ranks of society, by 
the severity of their own toil, — to persons in 
this low condition, and under these gloomy 
apprehensions, was it not glad tidings to be 
told that they had a hope, beyond the infidel's 
expectation, of a perpetual cessation of sorrow 
in the grave ? hope of a day when all shall 
rise to meet before the common Lord, high 
and low, rich and poor, one with another ! — 
when, without regard to the distinctions of this 
transitorj^ life, each man shall receive his 
proper portion of honour or shame, enjoy- 
ment or misery, according to the degree of 
his moral and religious worth! — that he 
whose humble station excluded him, in this 
life, from the society and the pleiusures of 
the great (now fallen from their greatness), 
shall become thie companion and the fellow of 
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angels and of glorified saints 1 shall stand for 
ever in the presence of his Redeemer and his 
God, and partake of the pleasures which afe 
at God's right hand ! 

Again, the discoveries of Christianity were 
made in a manner the most suited to popular 
apprehension; and, for that reason, they 
were emphatically glad tidings to the poor. 
Its duties are not delivered in a system built 
on abstract notions of the eternal fitness of 
things — of theusefiil and the fair, — notions 
not void of truth, but intelligible only to 
minds highly improved by long habits of 
study and reflection. In the Gospel, the 
duties of man are laid down in short, per-^ 
spicuous, comprehensive precepts, delivered 
as the commands of God, under the awfiil 
sanctions of eternal rewards and punishments. 
The doctrines of the Christian revelation are 
not encumbered with a long train of argu- 
mentative proof; which is apt to bewilder the 
vulgar, no less than it gratifies the learned: 
They are propounded to the faith of all, upon 
the authority of a teacher who came down 
from heaven, " to speak what he knew, anid 
testify what he had seen." 

A^in, the poor are they on v^hom the 
Christian doctrine would moist readily take 
effect. Christ^s atonement, it is true, hath 
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been made for all. The benefits of redemp- 
tion are no less common to all ranks of society 
than to all nations of the world ; and upon 
this ground the first news of the Saviour's 
birth was justly called by the angels who pvch* 
claimed it, ^^ glad tidings of great joy which 
should be to all people." Every situation of 
life hath its proper temptations and its proper 
duties; and widi the aids which the Gospel 
offers, the temptations of all situations are 
equally surmountable, and the duties equally 
within the power of the believer's improved 
strength. It were a derogation from the 
greatness of our Lord's work, to suppose, that 
with aii equal strength of religious principle 
once formed, the attainment of salvation 
should be more precarious in any one rank of 
life than in another; But if we consider the 
different, ranks of men, not as equally reli- 
gious, but as equally without religion (which 
was the deplorable situation of the world 
^hen Christianity made its first appearance,) 
the poor were the class of meii among whom 
the new doctrine was likely to be, and actually 
was, in the first instance, the most efficacious. 
The riches of the world, and the gratifications 
they afford, are too apt, when their evil tend- 
ency is not opposed by a principle of reli- 
gion, to beget that friendship for the world 
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which is enmity with Grod. The poor, on the 
other handi excluded from the hope of 
worldly pleasure, were likely to listen with 
the more attention to the promise of a dis^ 
tant happiness ; and, exposed to much actual 
suffering here, they would naturally be the 
most alarmed with the apprehension of con- 
tinued and increased '^^ suffering in another 
world* For this third reason^ the Grospel, 
upon its first publication, was emphatically 
" glad tidings to the poor." 

From these three considerations, that the 
Gospel, in the matter, in the manner of the dis^- 
covery, and in its relation jto the state of man- 
kind at the time of its publication, was in fact 
in a peculiar sense ^^ glad tidings to the poor," 
the conclusion seems just and inevitable, that, 
in my text, and in other passages of a like 
purport, the prophets describe the > poor, in 
the literal acceptation of the word, as especial 
objects of the Divine mercy in the Christian 
dispensation. And this sense of such prophe- 
cies, which so much claims the attention both 
of rich and poor, receives a farther confirmation 
from our Lord's appeal to his open practice of 
preaching to the poor, as an evidence to his 
contemporaries of his divine mission. "Go 
ye," he said to the Baptist's messengers, " and 
show John again those things which . ye d 
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liear and see : The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, and 

THE POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO 

THEM.'' Here " the preachmg of the Gospel 
to the poor" is mentioned by our Lord among 
the circumstances of his ministry, which so 
evidently corresponded with the prophecies 
of the Messiah as to render any more explicit 
answer to the Baptist's inquiries unnecessary. 
This, therefore, must be a preaching of the 
Grospel to the poor literally ; for the preach- 
ing of it to the figurative poor, the poor in 
religious knowledge, to the heathen world, 
commenced not during our Lord's life on 
earth, and could not be alleged by him, at 
that time, among his own personal exhibitions 
of the prophetical characters of the Messiah 
of the Jews. 

Assuredly, therefore, our Lord came " to 
preach glad tidings to the poor." *^ To preach 
^lad tidings to the poor" was mentioned by 
the prophets as one of the especial objects of 
Tiis coming : To preach to them, he clothed 
himself with flesh, and in his human nature 
received the unction of the Spirit. And since 
the example of our Lord is, in every particu- 
lar in which it is at all imitable, a rule to our 
conduct, it is efearjy our duty, as the humble 
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followers of our merciful Lord, to entertain A 
special regard for the religious interests of the 
poor, and to take care what we can that the 
Gospel be still preached to them^ And the 
most effectual means of preaching the Gospel 
to the poor, is by charitable provisions for the 
religious education of their children. 

Blessed be God, institutions for this pious 
purpose abound \n most parts of the I^ingdom. 
The authority of our Lord's example^ of 
preaching to the poor, will, with every seriotis 
believer, outweigh the objection which hath 
been raised against these charitable institu- 
tions, by a mean and dastardly policy imbibed 
in foreign climes, not less unchristian than it 
is inconsistent with the genuine feelings of 
the home-bred Briton, — a policy which por- 
tends to foresee, that by the advantages of a 
religious education, the poor may be raised 
a()Ove the laborious duties of his station, and 
his use in civil life be lost. Our Lord and his 
apostles better understood the interests of so- 
ciety, and were more tender of its security 
and peace, than many, perhaps, of our modenL-j 
theorists. Our Lord and his apostles cer — 
tainly never saw this danger, that the improve- 
ment of the poor in religious knowledge mighV 
be a means of confounding civil subordina — 
tion. They were never apprehensive that th^ 
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poor would Bfe made the worse servants h^sxk 
education which should teach them to serve 
their masters upon earth from a principle of 
duty to the great Master of the whole family 
in heaven. These mean suggestions of a 
wicked policy are indeed contradicted by the 
experience of mankind. The extreme condi- 
tion of oppression and debasement — the. un- 
natural condition of slavery> produced^ m 
ancient times, its poets, philosophers, and* 
moralists. Imagine not that I would teach ^ 
yoii to infer that the condition of slavery is 
not adverse to the improvement of the hum ^ 
character : Its natural tendency is certainly to . 
fbtter the genius and debase the heart : But. 
some brave spirits, of uncommon strength^ 
have at different tihies surmounted the disad- 
VBSitages of that dismal situation; and th^ 
fact which I would offer to your attention is 
this, — that these men, eminent in taste and 
literature, were not rendered by those accom- 
plishments, the less profitable slaves. Where, 
then, is the danger, that the free-born poor of 
this country should be the worse hired ser- 
vants, for a proficiency in a knowledge by. 
which both master and servant are taughttheir 
respective duties, by which alone either rich 
or poor may be made wise unto salvation? . 
. Much serious consideration would indeed 
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be due to the objection, were it the object, or 
the ordinary and probable effect of these cha- 
ritable seminaries for the maintenance and 
education of the infant poor, to qualify them 
for the occupations and pursuits of the higher 
ranks of society, or to give them a relish for 
their pleasures and amusements. But this is 
not the case. Nothing more is attempted, 
nor can more indeed be done, than to give 
them that instruction in the doctrines and 
duties of religion to which a claim of common 
right is in some sort constituted in a Chris- 
tian country, by the mere capacity to profit 
by it; and to furnish them with those first 
rudiments of what may be called the trivial 
literature of their mother tongue, without 
which they would scarce be qualified to be 
subjects even of the lowest class of the free 
government under which they are born, — a 
government in which the meanest citizen — 
the very mendicant at your doors, unless his 
life or his franchises have been forfeited by 
crime to public justice, hath his birth-rights, 
and is intrusted with a considerable share of 
the management of himself. It is the peculi- 
arity, — and this peculiarity is the principaL- 
excellence of such governments, — that as th 
greit have no pt-operty in the labour of th 
poor, other than what is acquired for 
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time by a mutual agreement, the poor mam, 
oa the other hand, hath no claim upon his 
superior for support and maintenance, except 
under some particular covenant,— as an ap- 
prentice, a journeyman, a menial servant, or a 
labourer, — which entitles him to the recom- 
pence of his stipulated service} and to nothing 
else. It follows, that, in such stateis, every 
man is to derive a support for himsielf and 
his family from the voluntary exertions of bis 
own industry, under the direction of his 
own genius, his own prudence, and his own 
conscience. Hence, in these free govern- 
ments, some considerable improvement of 
the understanding is necessary even for the 
lowest orders of the people; and much 
strength of religious principle is requisite 
to, govern the individual, in those common 
concerns of his private life in which the laws 
leave the meanest subject, equally with his 
tetters, master of himself. Despotism-sin^ 
c»e, unalloyed, rigid despotism, is the only 
form of government which may with safety 
to itself, neglect the education of its infant 
poor. .Where it is the principle of govern- 
ment that the common people are to be ruled 
as mere animals, it might indeed be im- 
politic to puffer them to acquire the moral 
discernment . and the spontaneity of man ; 
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But in free states, whether monarchicaly or of 
whatever form, the case is exactly the re- 
verse. The schemes of Providence and Na- 
tijre are too deeply laid to be overthrown by 
man's impolicy. It is contrary to the order 
of Nature, it is repugnant to the decrees of 
Providence, — and therefore the thing shall 
never be, — that civil liberty should long 
maintain its ground among any people dis- 
qualified by ignorance and profligacy for the 
Use and enjoyment of it. Hence the great- 
est danger threatens every free constitution, 
when, by a neglect of a due culture of the 
infant mind, barbarism and irreligion are suf* 
fered to overrun the lower orders. The bar-^ 
riers which civilized manners naturally oppose 
against the encroachments of power, on the 
One hand, and the exorbitance of licentious- 
tiess, on the other, will soon be borne down ; 
tond the government will degenerate eitbe 
into an absolute despotic mcmarchy, or, what3 
a subsisting example proves to be by infinite 
degrees a heavier curse, the capricious do^ — 
mination of an unprincipled rabble. Thu^ 
would ignorance and irreligion, were the^ 
once to prevail generally in the lower rank^ 
of society, necessarily terminate in one o-^ 
the other of these two dreadful evils, --i- th^^ 
dissolution of all government, or the ensla\^- 
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ing of the majority of manlcind : while im& 
religion, on the contrary, is the best support 
of eyery govenment, which, being founded 
on just principles, proposes for its end the 
joint advancement of the virtue and the hap- 
piness of the people ; and by necessary con- 
sequence co-operates with religion in the two 
great purposes of exalting the general cha« 
racter, and of bettering the general oonditioa 
rf man. Of every such government, Christie 
snity, by consent and concurrence in a com-*' 
moQ end, is the natural friend and ally ; at 
^e same time that, by its silent influence on 
the hearts of men, it affords the best security 
{qt the p^maiience of that degree of ordedy 
definite liberty which is an essential prinjdple 
in every sudi constitution. The .Christian 
religion fosters ^id protects jsueh liberty, rrrt 
not by supporting the absurd and pernicious 
dq^cfariiie of the natund equality of meOj-mr 
not by asserting that sovereignty is originally 
in the multiti^de, and that kings are the ser- 
vants of their people, -^^ not by Releasing the 
conscience of the subject from the obligations 
of loyalty, ifi every supposed case of the 
sovereign's misconduct, and maintaining what 
in the new vocabulary of modern democracy 
i^ named the sacred right of msurrection : noi; 
by all, or by any of thes^ detestable maxims, 
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Christianity supports that rational liberty 
which she approves and cherishes; but by 
planting in the breast of the individual pow- 
erful principles of self-government, which 
render greater degrees of civil freedom con- 
sistent with the public safety. 

The patrons, therefore, of these beneficent 
institutions, in which the children of the poor 
9se trained in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, have no reason to apprehend that 
true policy will disapprove the pious work 
which charity hath suggested. Thousands of 
children of both sexes, annually rescued by 
means of these charitable seminaries, in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, from beggary, 
ignorance, and vice, are gained as useful citi- 
zens to the state, at the same time that they 
are preserved as sheep of Christ's fold. Fear 
not, therefore, to indulge the feelings of 
benevolence and charity which this day's 
spectacle awakens in your bosoms. 

It is no weakness to sympathize in the 
real hardships of the inferior orders : it is no 
weakness to be touched with an anxiety for 
their welfare, —to feel a complacency and 
holy joy in the reflection, that, by the welL 
directed exertions of a godly charity, their 
interests secular and eternal are secured : it 
is no weakness to rejoice, that, without break- 
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ing the order of society, religion can relieve 
the condition of poverty from the greatest of 
its evils, from ignorance and vice : it is no 
weakness to be liberisil of your worldly trea- 
sures in contribution to so good a purpose. 
The angels in heaven participate these holy 
feelings* Our Father which is in heaven ac- 
cepts and will reward the work, provided it 
be well done, in the true spirit of faith and 
charity ; for of such as these — as these who 
stand before you arrayed in the simplicity 
and innocence of childhood, in the humility 
of poverty, — of such as these, it was our 
Lord's express and solemn declaration, ^\ of 
such is the kingdom of Goid !" 






SERMON XI. 



MarKj yii. 37, 

And they were beyond measure astonished^ say-^ 
ingy He hath done all ifiings well; he mdketh 
both the deaf to hear and the dumb to ^eak.* 

It is matter of much curiosity, and afE>rding 
no small edification, if the sjpeculation be 
properly pursued, to observe the very differ- 
ent manner in which the various spectators 
of our Lord's miracles were affected by what 
they saw, according to their different dis- 
positions. 

We read in St. Luke, that our Lord " was 
casting out a devil, and it was dumb ; and it 
came to pass, that when the devil was gone 
out the dumb spake j" and the populace that 
were witnesses of the miracle " wondered :'' 
they wondered^ and there was an end of their 
speculations upon the business : they made 

* Preached for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 1796. 
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no farther inquiry; and their thoughts Led 
them to no farther conclusion than that the 
thing was very strange. These seem to have 
been people of that stupid sort which abounds 
too much in all ranks of society, whose nofice 
is attracted by thjngi^ that come to pass, not 
according to the difficulty of accounting for 
them, -r^ a concern which never breaks their 
slumbers, -^-r- but according as they are more 
on less frequent. They are neither ^xdted, 
by any scientific curiosity, to inquire after 
the established causes of the most common 
things, nor, by any pious regard to 6od*s 
providential government of the world, tb in- 
qdife ^fter him in the most uncommon* 
Day and night succeed each other in constant 
vicissitude ; the seasons hold their unvaried 
course } the sun makes his annual journey 
through the same region^ of the sky ; the 
moon runs the circle of her monthly changes^ 
with a motion ever varying, yet subject to one 
constant law and limit of its variations } the 
tides of the ocean ebb and flow ; heavy watei^ 
are suspended at a great height in the thinn^ 
fluid of the air, -rr- they are collected in clouds, 
whidi overspread the summer's ^ky^ BXid 
descend in showers to refresh |he verdure o£ 
the earth, — ^or they are driven by stjPMig 
gales to the bleak regions of the Norths 
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whence the wintry winds return them to these 
milder climates, to fall lightly upon the tender 
blade in flakes of snow, and form a mantle to 
shelter the hope of the husbandman from the 
nipping frost These things are hardly nor 
ticed by the sort of people who are now 
before us : They excite not even their wonder, 
though in themselves most wonderful ; much 
less do they awaken them to inquire by what 
mechanism of the universe a svstem so com^ 
plex in its motions and vicissitudes, and yet so 
regular and orderly in its complications, is 
carried on/ They say to themselves — " These 
are the common occurrences of nature :'^ and 
*ey are ^.dsfied. These «„„e sort of peopH 
if they see a blind man restored to sight, or 
the deaf and dumb suddenly endued, without 
the use of physical means, with the faculties 
of hep^ring and of speech, wonder, -r-t £. e. they 
say to themselves — ^ It is uncommon ;" and 
they concern themselves no farther. These 
people discover God neither in the still voice 
of Nature nor in the sudden blaze of miracle. 
They seem hardly to come within that defi- 
nition of man which was given by some of the 
andent philosophers, — that he is an animal 
which contemplates the objects of its senses. 
They contemplate nothing: Two sentences, 
f^ It is very common," or " It is very 



strange/* make at once the sum and the 
of their philosophy and of their belief^ and 
are to them a solution of all difficulties. They 
wonder for a while; but they presently 
dismiss the subject of their wonder from their 
thoughts. Wonder, connected with a prin- 
ciple of rational curiosity, is the source of all 
knowledge and discovery, ~ and it is a prin- 
ciple even of piety ; but wonder which ends 
in wonder, and is satisfied with wondering, is 
the quality of an idiot. 

This stupidity, so common in all ranks of 
men, — forwhat I now describe is nopeculiarity 
of those who are -ordinarily called the vulgar 
and illiterate, — this stupidity is not natural 
to man : It is the effect of an over-solicitude 
about the low concerns of the present world, 
which alienates the mind from objects most 
worthy its attention, and keeps its noble 
faculties employed on things of an inferior 
sort, drawing them aside from all inquiries, 
except what may be the speediest means to 
increase a man's wealth and advance his 
worldly interests. 

When the stupidity arising from this at- 
tachment to the world is connected, as some- 
times it is, with a principle of positive infi- 
delity, or, which is much the same thing, with 
an entire negligence and practical forgetful- 
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]te38 bf God^ it makea the man a perfect savageL 
When this is not the case, — when this stupid- 
indifference to the causes of the ordinary and- 
extraordinary occurrences of the world, and 
something of a general belief in God's pro- 
vidence, meet, as they often do, in the same 
character^ it is a circumstance of great danger 
to the man's spiritual state, b^rause it ex-^ 
pdses him to be the easy prey of every im- 
postor. The religion of such persons has 
always a great tendency towards superstition^ 
for, as thdir uiiinquisitive temper keeps them 
in a total ignorance about secondary causes, 
they are apt to refer every thing which is oiit 
of what they call the common course of 
nature j -^ that is, which is out of the course 
of their own daily observation and experience, 
— to an immediate exertion of the power of 
Gx)d : And thus the common sleight-of-hand 
tricks of any vagabond conjurer may be 
passed off upon such people for real miracles. 
Such persons as these were they, who, when 
they saw a dumb da3moniac endued with 
speech by our Lord, were content to wonder 
at iL 

The Pharisees, however, a set of men im- 
proved in their understandings, but wretchedly 
hardened in their hearts, were not without 
some jealousy even of this stupid wonder- 
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itent Tkej kne^RT t^at .tibe natural ^fikl of 
tirotider, if it rested on the mind^ would be 
inquiry after a cause ; and they dreaded the 
conclusions to which inquiry in this case 
might lead. They would iiot^ therefore, trust 
these people, as perhstps they might have 
done with perfect security, to their ow» 
stupidity ; but they suggested a principle to 
stop inquiry. They told the people that our* 
Lord cast out devils by .the aid and assistanc^f 
of Beelzebub the prince of the devils. This 
extraordinary suggestion of the Pharisees 
will coitie under consideration in its proper 
place. 

We read again, in St. Matthew, that our 
Ldrd^ upon another occasion, restored a dumb 
dsemoniac to his speech ; and the multitude 
assembled upon this occasion marvelled, say-^ 
ing-^" It was never so seen in Israel." 
These people cdme some small matter nearer 
to the ancienl; definition of man than the 
wondering blockheads in St. Luke who had 
been spectators of the former miracle. They 
not only wondered, but they bestowed some 
thought upon the subject of their wonder j 
and in their reasonings upon it they went 
some little way. They recollected the mi-» 
racles recorded in their sacred books of Moses 
and some of the ancient prophets : Th^ com^ 
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pared this performance of our Lord with 
those, and perhaps with things that they had 
seen done in their own times by professed 
exorcisers ; and the comparison brought them 
to this conclusion, that ^^ it was never so seen 
in Israel," — that our Lord's miracle surpassed 
any thing that ever had been seen even in 
that people which was under the immediate 
and peculiar government of God, and among 
whom extraordinary interpositions of power 
had for that reason been not unfrequent; 
They seem, however, to have stopped short 
at this conclusion: They proceeded not to 
the obvious consequence, that this worker of 
greater miracles was a greater personage and 
of higher authority than Moses and the 
prophets. The Pharisees, however, as might 
be expected, again took alarm ; and, to: stifle 
inquiry, had recourse to their former solution 
of the wonder, that out Lord cast out devils 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 

Upon a third occasion, as we read again 
in this same evangelist, St. Matthew, a person 
was brought to our Lord, " possessed with a 
devil, and blind and dumb." Our Lord 
healed him, ^V insomuch that the blind and 
dumb both spake and saw." The populace^ 
upon this occasion, were amazed. But they 
were not only amazed, — they said not only 
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that it never was 8d 6een in Israel, — but thev 
w^it much farther ; they said — " Is not this 
th6 ^w)ii of David ?" Of these people, we may 
^Mi^t that they were not far from the king- 
dom of God. They looked for the redemp- 
tion of Israel by a son of David : They 
bdUeved therefore in God's promises by his 
pMphets; and they entertained a suspicion, 
though it appears not that they went farther, 
that thk might probably be the expected son 
of David. Tlie alarm of the Pharisees was 
increaised; and they had recourse to their 
former suggestion. 

The manner in which these people treated 
the miracles which were done under their 
eyes comes now under consideration. 

They were impressed with wonder, it seems, 
no less than the common people; but their 
wonder was connected with the pretence at 
least oi philosophical disquisition upon the 
pha^iomena which excited it. They admitted 
that the tilings done, in every one of these 
instances, were beyond the natural powers of 
laan, and must be referred to the extraor- 
dinary agency of some superior being ; but 
they contended that there was no necessity to 
recur to on immediate exertion of God's own 
|0wer, — ^that the power of the chief of the 
rebellious spirits was adequate to the effect 
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This sugg^ttoh of the Pharisees proceeded 
upon an Assumptions which, considered ge^ 
nerally and in the abstract, without an appM-i 
cation to any specific case, cannot be denied c 
They supposed that beings superiOT to mafi, 
but still created beings, whose pOvrers fell 
short of the Divine, might possess that 4^ 
gree of power over many parts of the unh 
verse which might be adequate to effects 
quite out of the common course of natiim^'; 
and that, by a familiarity with some of 
these superior beings, a man might per&nn 
miracles. 

Some of the philosophizing divines of later 
times, who, under the mask of zeal £q€ re^ 
ligion, have done it more djisserviee than its 
open enemies, — some of these, anxious, as 
they would pretend, for the credit of our 
Lord's miracles, and for the general evidence 
of miracles, have gone tihe length of an abso^ 
lute denial of these principles ;. and have 
ventured to assert that nothing preternatural 
can happen in the world but by an immediate 
act of God's own power. The assertiou in 
itself is absurd, and in its consequences dan«> 
gerous ; and nothing is to be found in reason 
or in Scripture for its support, — much for ifasu- 
confutation. Analogy is the only ground! 
upon which reason, in this question, can pro — 
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V 

oeed; and analogy decides for the truth of 
the general principle of the Pharisees. N<>t,> 
certainly, in their application of it tp thp 
ufBd&c case of our. Lord's mirades, — but 
fill) the truth, of their general prineiple, that 
subondtnate beings may be the immedi^t^ 
agents in mmy preternatural efieete, ai»alc^; 
ia idearly on th€»r 3ide« It is a matter of faeli 
md. daily expei^ieoce, that mere man, in ^adr* 
ditloit to the n$ttural dominion of the min4 
of eifecy individual over the body which. he 
animates, has acquired an empire of no sniaU 
Extent over the matter oIl the external world* 
By optical machines, we can look into the 
celestial bodies with more accuracy and pret 
<^io(n than with the naked eye we can look 
from an eminence into a city at the distance 
of a few miles ; we .can form a judgmeiM^ of 
the materials of which they are composed ; 
we can measure their distances ; we cAn] as^ 
sign the quantity of matter they ^evieraUy 
contain *t^ the density of the matter of which 
4j2ey. ^re made; we can estimate their me^- 
chanical powers : We know the weight of a 
l^ven quantity of matter on the surface of 
the sun as well as we know its weight upon 
the surface of the earth : We can break the 
compound light of day into the constituent 
|)^rts of which it is composed. But this is 
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not all : Our acquired power goes to practical 
effects. We press the elements into our ser- 
vice, and can direct the general principles of 
the mechanism of the universe to the pur- 
poses of man : We can employ the buoyancy 
of the waters and the power of the winds to 
navigate vast unwieldly vessels to the re- 
motest regions of the globe, for the purposes 
of commerce or of war ; and we aniimate an 
iron pin, turning on a pivot, to direct the 
course of the mariner to his destined port : 
We can kindle a fire by the rays of the sun, 
collected in the focus of a buming-glassj and 
produce a heat which subdues that stubbOTn 
metal which defies the chemist's furnace: 
We can avert the stroke of lightning from 
our buildings. These are obvious instances 
of man's acquired power over the natural 
elements, — a power which produces effects 
which might seem preternatural to those 
who have no knowledge of the means. And 
shall we say that beings superior to man may 
not have powers of a more considerable ex- 
tent, which they may exercise in a more 
summary way, — which produce effects far 
more wonderful, such as shall be truly mira- 
culous with respect ;to our conceptions, who 
have no knowledge of their means. 
Then, for Scripture, it is very explicit in 



asserting the existence o£ an order of beiogs 
&r superior to man ; and it gives something 
more than obscure intimations, that the holy 
angels are employed upon extraordinary oc- 
casions in the affairs of men, and the man- 
agement of this sublunary world. 

But the Pharisees went farther : Their ar- 
guinent supposed that even the apostate 
spirits have powers adequate to the produc- 
tion of preternatural effects. And with te- 
spiBCt to this general principle, there is nothing 
either in reason or Scripture to confute it. 

Reason must again recur to analogy. And 
we find not that the powers which men ex- 
ercise over the natural elements are at all 
proportioned to the different degrees of their 
moral goodness or their religious attainments. 
The stoic and the libertine, the sinner and 
the saint, are equally adroit in the application 
of Ihe telescope and the quadrant, — in the 
use of the compass, — in the management of 
the sail, the rudder, and the oar, — and in 
the exercise of the electrical machine. Since, 
tlieri, in our own order of being, the power 
of the individual over external bodies is not 
at all proportioned to his piety or his morals, 
but is exercised indiscriminately and in equal 
degrees by the good and by the bad, we have 
no reason from analogy to suppose but that 
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the like indiscrimination may obtain in higher 
orders^ and that both ihe good and evil 
angels may exercise powers far transeeiuling 
any we possess, the effects of which to v» 
'mU seem preternatural : For there is nothing 
in this to disturb the established order d* 
things ; since these powers are no less than 
our own, subject to the sovereign control of 
God, who makes the actions of evil angels, as 
of bad men, subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of his own will, and will not suffer the 
effects of them finally to thwart his general 
schema of mercy. 

The Scriptures, again, confirm the prin- 
ciple. We read, in the book of Exodus, of 
an express trijd of skill, if we may be allowed 
the expression, between Moses and the ma- 
gicians of Egypt, in the exercise of miracu- 
lous powers; in which the magicians were 
completely foiled, — not because their feats 
were not miraculous, but because their power, 
as they were at last driven to confess, ex- 
tended not to those things which Moses did. 
They performed some miracles; but Moses 
performed many more, and much greater. 
When the wands of the magicians were caa^— 
upon the ground and became serpents, the-= 
fact, considered in itself, was as much a mi- 
racle as when Aaron's rod was cast upon thc^ 
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ground and became a serpent i fox it was as 
much a miracle that one ^y stick should be- 
QOme a live serpent as another. When the 
ini^icians turned the water into bloody we 
must confess it was miraculous, or we must 
deny that it was a miracle when Aaron 
turned the water into blood. When the frogs 
left their marshy bed to croak in the cham- 
bers of the king^ it was a miracle^r whether 
the frogs came up at the call of Moses and 
Aaron or of Jannes and Jambres. And the 
sacred history gives not the least intimation 
of any imposture in these performances of 
the magicians: It only exhibits the circum- 
stances in which Moses's miracles exceeded 
thos^ of the magicians ; and marks the point 
^here the power of the magicians, by their 
Qwn confi^ssion, stopped, when Moses's went, 
on, as \t should seemi without limits. Nowj, 
whoever will allow that these things done by 
the magicians were miraculous, -— L e. beyond 
thei natural powers of man, — must allow 
that they were done by some familiarity of 
these magicians with the Devil : For they 
^ere done in express defiance of God's 
pofwer } they were done to discredit his 
messenger, and to encourage the king of 
Egypt to disregard the message. 
It was not, therefore, in the general prin- 
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ciple, that miracles may be wrought by the aid 
of evil spirits, that the weakness lay of the ob^ 
jection made by the Pharisees to our Lord*« 
miracles, as evidence of his mission. Our 
Lord himself called not this general principle 
in question, any more than the writers of the 
Old Testament call in question the reality of 
the miracles of the Egyptian magicians. But 
the folly of their objection lay in their appli* 
cation of it to the specific instance of our 
Lord's miracles ; which, as he replied to them 
at the time, were works no less diametrically 
opposite to the Devil's purposes and the in- 
terests of his kingdom, than the feats of Pha- 
raoh's magicians, or any other wonders that 
have at any time been exhibited by wicked 
men in compact with the Devil, have been in 
opposition to God. Our Lord's miracles, in 
the immediate effects of the individual acts, 
were works of charity : They were works which, 
in the immediate effect of the individual acts, 
rescued the bodies of miserable men from that 
tjnranny which before the coming of our Lord 
the Devil had been permitted to exercise over 
them ; and the general end and intention of 
them all was the utter demolition of the De- 
vil's kingdom, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God upon its ruins. And to sup- 
pose that the-Devil lent his own power for the 
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ftntherance of this work^ was, as our Lord, 
justly argued, to suppose that the Devil was 
waging war upon himself. 

There is, however, another principle upon 
which the truth of our Lord's miracles, as evi- 
dence of his mission from the Father, may be 
argued, — a principle which applies to our 
Lord's miracles exclusively, and gives them a 
degree of credit beyond any miracles except 
his own and those which after his ascension 
were performed by his disciples in his name, 
in the primitive ages. To this principle we 
are led, by considering the manner in which 
the particular miracle to which my text relates 
affected the spectators of it ; who seem to 
have been persons of a very different com- 
plexion from any that have yet come before us. 

" They were beyond measure astonished j" 
— so we read in our English Bibles ; but the 
better rendering of the Greek words of the 
evangelist would be — " They were super- 
abundantly astonished, saying. He hath done 
all things well ; he maketh both the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speaL" 

They were superabundantly astonished : 
Not that their astonishment was out of pro- 
portion to the extraordinary nature of the 
thing they had seen, as if the thing was less 
extraordinary than they thought it ; but their 
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astonishmeiit was justly carried to a height 
which no astoriishtnent could exceed* This 
is that superabundant astonisdmient which the 
evangelist describes, not taxing it with extra- 
vagance. It was not the astonishment of ig^ 
norance : It was an astonishment upcm prin- 
ciple and upon knowledge. It was not the 
astonishment of those who saw a thing dcme 
which they thought utterly unaccountable. 
They knew how to account for it: They 
knew that the finger of God himself was 
the efficient cause of what they saw ; and 
to that cause they without hesitation^ yet 
not hastily and in surprise^ but upon the most 
Solid principles of belief, referred it It was 
not the astonishment of those who see a thing 
done which they thought would never come 
to |>ass : It was the astonishment of those who 
find a hope which they had entertained of 
something very extraordinary to be done, 
satisfied in a degree equal to or beyond their 
utmost expectations : It was the astonishment 
of those who saw ah extraordinary thing, 
which they expected to take place some time 
or other, but knew not exactly when, accom- 
plished in their own times, and under their 
own inspection : It was that sort of astcmish* 
ment which any of us, who firmly expect 
the second coming o( our Lord, but know-* 
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iBg not the times and the Masons, whkh 
<lie Father hath put iiv his own power, look 
not for it at any definite time, — it was that 
sort of astcMoishment which we should feel 
if wie saw the sign of the Son of Man this 
moment displayed in the heavens: For ob« 
serve the remark of these people i^on the 
miracle, — *^ He hath done all things well; 
he maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak." To have done a thing well, is a 
sort of commendation which we bestow, not 
upon a man that performs some extraordinary 
feat, which we had no reason to expect frosn 
him, but upon a man who executes that which 
by his calling and profession it is his pr^er 
task to do, in the manner that we have a right 
to expect and demand of him who pretends 
and professes to be a master in that particular 
business. This is the praise which these 
people bestowed upon our Lord's perform- 
ances.. " He hath done all things well ;" -—he 
hath done every thing in the most perfect 
manner which we had a right to expect that 
he should do who should come to us assuming 
the character of our Messiah. 

The ancient prophecies had described aU 
the circumstances of our Saviour's birth, life, 
and death; and, with other circumstances, 
had distinctly specified the sort of mirades 
which he should perform. This is the cir- 
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cumstance which, I say , is peculiar to our 
Lord's miracles, and puts the evidence of them 
beyond all doubt, and supersedes the neces- 
sity of all disputation concerning the general 
evid^ice of miracles. Our Lord, and of all 
persons who have ever appeared in the world, 
pretending to work miracles, or really work- 
ing miracles in proof of a divine mission, our 
Lord alone, could appeal to a body of recorded 
prophecy, delivered many hundred years be- 
fore he came into the world, and say — ^" In 
these ancient oracles it is predicted that the 
Messiah, appearing among you at a time de- 
fined by certain signs and characters, shall be 
known by his performing — not miracles ge- 
nerally — but such and such specific miracles. 
At a time distinguished by those signs and 
characters, /conie ; those specific works / do ; 
and / exhibit the character of the Messiah, 
delineated in those prophecies, in all its cir- 
cumstances/' 

. It is remarkable, that our Lord, in reply to 
the Pharisees, condescended not to resort to 
this summary and overbearing proof. But he 
answered their objection by an argument, just 
indeed, and irresistibly conclusive, but of 
more refinement. This, I conceive, was in 
resentment of the insincerity of these uncan- 
did adversaries. It is indisputable, from many 
circumstances in the Gospel history, that the 
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Pharisees. knew our Lord to be the Messiah; 
and yet they were carried by motives of 
worldly interest to disown him^^ust as Judas 
knew him to be the Messiah, and yet he was 
carried by motives of worldly interest to be- 
tray him. Thus, disowning the Meisiah, 
whom they knew, they were deliberate apos^ 
tat§s from their God; and they were treated 
as they deserved, when our Lord rather ei&- 
posed the futility of their own arguments 
against him, than vouchsafed to offer that 
sort of evidence, which, to any that were not 
obstinate in wilful error, must have been irre- 
sistible, and which had indeed to the godly 
multitude oflPered itself. But when John the 
Baptist sent his disciples to inquire of Jesus 
if he was the person who was to come, or 
whether they were to look for another (they 
were sent, you will observe, for thefr own 
conviction, — not for John's satisfaction ; for 
he at this time could have no doubt), our 
Lord was pleased to deal with them in a very 
different manner: He made them eye-wit- 
nesses of many of those miracles which were 
a literal completion of the prophecies ; and 
bade them go back and tell John what they 
had heard and seen. " Go . and tell your 
master, that you have seen me restore the pa- 
ralytic; you have seen me cleanse the leper. 
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cai^ th0 kitae^ the blmd, tkeAeafy «Bd tttd 
dumb^ ymi hAwt weett me liberate the pmn 
aeteed; yott have jii6eo:iiK raises ^t^ 
y0ist huve heard me preilch Hie Gospdl to thu 
peoF. He will (ioimect these thinga witb the 
prqphecies that have gone belbre concermng 
Me;— ^He will tell you wh^i condusBonrjiHi 
Imist d»w, and set belbc^ you the dangea? 
whidi threatens those who are scandalized 
in me" . ^ • 

I must now turn from this general subject^ 
Bor fiirther pursue the interesting meditations 
which it might suggest^ in order to apply the 
whole to the particular occasion which has 
brou^t me hither. 

You will recollect, that the miracles which 
are specified in the prophecies as works that 
should characterize the Messiah whai he 
should appear, were, in great part, tlie cure of 
diseases by natural means the most diiHcult of 
cure, and the relief of natural imperfections 
and inabilities. In such works our Lord him^ 
self delighted ; and the miraculous powers, so 
long as they subsisted in the church, were 
exercised by the first disciples chiefly in acts 
of mercy of the same kind. Now that the 
miraculous powers are withdrawn, we act in 
conformity to the spirit of our holy religion, 
and to our Lord's own example, when we 
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^ideavotir what we can to extetid rdief, by 
such natural means as are wkhki our power^ 
tt> the like instanoes of distress. It was piK^* 
pbBsted of our Lord, that when he shouki 
coine to save those who were of a fearftd 
heartf ^^ the eyes of the blind ^lould be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf should be 
HQstopped? that the lame man should leap^ao 
the hart, and the tongue of the dumb should 
sing/' All this, and much more, he verified. 
Of all natural imperfections, the want of 
speech and hearing seem the most d^larable, 
as they are those which most exclude the un-^ 
happy sufferer £rom society, -~from all the 
enjoyments of the present worlds and, k is to 
be feared, from a right apprehension of his 
int^ests in the next. The cure of the deaf 
and tbe dumb is particularly m^itioned in the 
prophecies, among the works of mercy the 
most characteristiQ of man's great deliverer: 
And accordingly, when he came, there WBA$i 
think, no one species of miracle, which he so 
frequently performed ; which may justify an 
attention even of preference in us to this ca^ 
lamity. 

. It is now some years since a me^od has 
b^en found out, and practised with consider- 
al^ile success, of teaching persons deaf and 
dumb from the birth to speak : But it was 
not tiU the institution of this Asylum, in the 
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year 1^92, that the benefit of this discovery 
was extetided in any degree to the poor ; the 
great attention^ skill, and trouble, requisite in 
the practice, putting the expense of cure far 
beyond the reach of the indigent, and even of 
persons of a middling condition. The Direct-^ 
ors of this charity, who are likely, from their 
opportunities, to have accurate information 
upon the subject, apprehend that the number 
of persons in this lamentable state is much 
greater than might be imagined. 

In this Asylum, as many as the funds of 
the charity can support, are taught, with the 
assistance of the two senses of the sight and 
the touch, to speak, read, write, and cast ac- 
counts. The deafness seems the unconquer- 
able part of the malady ; for none deaf and 
dumb from the birth have ever been brought 
to he^r. But the calamity of the want of the 
sense of hearing is much alleviated, — com- 
paratively speaking, it is removed, by giving 
the use of letters and of speech ; by which 
they are admitted to the pleasure of social 
conversation, — are made capable of receiv- 
ing both amusement and instruction from 
books, — are qualified to be useful both to 
themselves and the community, — and, what 
is most of all, the treasures of that know- 
ledge which maketh wise unto salvation are 
brought within their reach. The children ad- 



miited are ke{rt undiw 'the tuitioi) - of th6 
htoute five yean, which is found to foe the 
time requisite for their educ^iob. They Sre 
provided with lodging, board, and washing i 
and the only expense that falls upion th^ 
parent or the parish is in the article of clotfe-f 
ing. The proficiency of those admitted at the 
first institution, in November, 1792, exceeds 
the most sanguine expectations of their bene- 
factors; and the progress of those who have 
been admitted at subsequent periods is in full 
proportion to the time. The number at pre- 
sent exceeds not twenty. There are at this 
time at leastfifty candidates for admission ; the 
far greater part of whom the slender finances 
of the society will not permit to be received. 
I am persuaded that this simple statement 
of the object of the charity, the success with 
which the good providence of God has blessed 
its endeavours, within the narrow sphere of 
its abilities, and the deficient state of its funds^ 
is all that is necessary or even proper for me 
to say to excite you to a liberal contribution 
for the support of this excellent institution, 
and the furtherance and extension of its views. 
You profess yourselves the disciples of that 
Master who during his abode on earth in the 
form of a servant went about doing good^ — 
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who did good in that particular species of dis- 
tress in which this charity attempts to do it, 
— and who, seated now at the right hand of 
Grod, sends down his blessing upon those 
who follow his steps, and accepts the good 
that is done to the least of those whom he 
calls his brethren as done unto himself. 



SERMON XII. 



John, xiii. 34. 

A new commandment I give unto youy That ye 
love one another ; as I have loved you^ that 
ye also love one another. 

In that memorable night when divine love 
and infernal malice had each their perfect 
work, — the night when Jesus was betrayed 
into the hands of those who thirsted for his 
blood, and the mysterious scheme of man's 
redemption was brought to its accomplish- 
ment, Jesus, having finished the paschal sup- 
per> and instituted those holy mysteries by 
which the thankful remembrance of his obla- 
tion of himself is continued in the church 
until his second coming, and the believer is 
nourished with the food of everlasting life, the 
body and blood of the crucified Redeemer; 
when all this was finished, and nothing now 
remained of his great and painful undertake 
lag but the last trying part of it, to be .led 
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like a sheep to the slaughter, and to make his 
life a sacrifice for sin, — in that trying hour, 
just before he retired to the garden, where 
the power of darkness was to be permitted to 
display on him its last and utmost effort, Jesus 
gave it solemnly in charge to the eleven 
apostles (the twelfth, the son of perdition, was 
already lost ; he was gone to hasten the exe- 
cution of his intended treason), — to the eleven 
whose loyalty remained as yet unshaken, Jesus 
in that awful hour gave it solemnly in charge, 
" to love one another, as he had loved them:'* 
And because the perverse wit of man is ever 
fertile in plausible evasions of the plainosi 
duties, — lest this command should be inter- 
preted in after ages as an injunction in which 
the apostles only were concerned, impost 
upon them in their peculiar character of the 
governors of the church, our great Master, to 
obviate any such wilful misconstruction of 
his dying charge^ declared it to be his pleasure 
and his meaning, that the exercise of mutual 
love, in all ages and in all nations, among men 
of all ranks, callings, and conditions, should 
be the general badge and distinction of his 
disciples. ^^ By this shall aU men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.'* 
And this injunction of loving one another as 
he had loved them, he calls a new command- 
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nieiit ^ A new commandment I give linto 
you, that ye love one another." 

It was indeed in various senses a new com- 
mandment. First, as the thing enjoined was 
too much a novelty in the practice of man^ 
kind. The age in which our Saviour lived on 
earth was an age of pleasure and dissipation. 
Sensual appetite, indulged to the most un- 
warrantable excess, had extinguished all the 
nobler feelings. This is ever its effect when 
it is suffered to get the ascendant ; and it is 
for this reason that it is said by the apostle to 
war against the soul. The refinements of 
luxury, spread among all ranks of men, had 
multiplied their artificial wants beyond the 
proportion of the largest fortunes ; and thus 
bringing all men into the class of the ne- 
cessitous, had universally induced that churlish 
habit of the mind in which every feeling is 
considered as a weakness which terminates 
not iii self; and those generous sympathies 
by which every one is impelled to seek his 
neighbour's good are industriously suppressed, 
as disturbers of the repose of the individual^ 
and enemies to his personal enjoyment. This 
is' the tendency and hath ever been the effect 
of luxury, in every nation where it hath un- 
happily taken root. It renders every man 
selfish upon principle. The firrt symptom of 
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this fatal corruption is the extinction of 
genuine public spirit, — that is, of all real 
regard to the interests and good order of 
society ; in the place of which prises that base 
and odious counterfeit, which, assuming the 
name of patriotism, thinks to cover the infamy 
of every vice which can disgrace the private 
life of man, by clamours for the public good, 
of which the real object all the while is 
nothing more than the gratification of the 
ambition and rapacity of the demagogue. The 
next stage of the corruption is a perfect in- 
difference and insensibility, in all ranks of 
men, to every thing but the gratification of 
the moment. An idle peasantry subsist them- 
selves by theft and violence ; and a^ voluptuous 
nobility squander, on base and criminal in- 
dulgences, that superfluity of store which 
should go to the defence of the country in 
times of public danger, or to the relief of 
private distress. In an age therefore of luxury, 
such as that was in which our Saviour lived 
on earth, genuine philanthropy being ne- 
cessarily extinguished, what is far beyond or- 
dinary philanthropy, the religious love of our 
neighbour, rarely if ever will be found. 

Nor was it missing only in the manners of 
the world, — but in the lessons of the divines 
and moralists of that age mutual love was a 
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topic out of use. The Jews of those times 
were divided in their religious opinions be- 
tween the two sects of the Pharisee? and the 
Sadducees. The Sadducees were indeed the 
infidels of their age ; they denied the existence 
of any immaterial substance^ — of consequence 
they held that the human soul is mortal ; and 
they denied the possibility of a resurrection. 
Their disciples were numerous among the 
great and voluptuous; but they never had 
any credit with the body of the people. The 
popular religion was that of the Pharisees; 
and this, as all must know who read the New 
Testament, was a religion of form and show, — 
if that indeed may be called a religion, of 
which thQ love of God and man made no 
essential part. Judge whether they taught 
men to love one another, who taught un- 
grateful children to evade the fifth com- 
mandment with an untroubled conscience, 
and to defraud an aged parent of that support 
which by the law of God and nature was his 
due. In respect therefore of both these cir- 
cumstances, that it prescribed what was ne- 
glected in the practice of mankind, and what 
was omitted in the sermons of their teachers, 
our Lord's injunction to his disciples, to love 
one another, was a new commandment. But 
the novelty of it consisted more particularly 
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in thb, — that the disciples were required ta 
lave one another, after the manner^ Andj if 
the frailty of humaQ nature might j30 far 
aspire, in the degree in which Christ k>Yed 
them ; " As I have loved you, that y6 also 
love one another." Christians are to adjust 
their love to one another to the measure and 
example of Christ's love to then). Christ's 
kxve was perfect as the principle from which 
it flowed, the original benignity of the Divine 
character* The example of this perfect love 
in the life of man was a new example ; and the 
injunction of conformity to this new example 
might well be called a new commandment 
Otherwise, the commandment that men should 
love one another, considered simply in itself, 
without reference to the deficiencies in the 
manners of the age, or to the perfection of 
Christ's example, had been no new precept of 
revealed religion. This is a point which 
seems to be generally mistaken. Men are 
apt, upon all occasions, to run into extremes ; 
and it has been too much the practice of 
preachers in these later ages, in their zeal to 
commend what every one will indeed the 
more admire the more he understands it, to 
heighten the encomium of the Christian 
sy^em, by d^reciating not only the lessons 
of the heathen moralists, but the moral part 
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of the Mosaic institution. They, consider riot 
that the peculiar excellence of the Christian 
sjstem lies much more in doctrine than in 
precept. Our Saviour indeed, and his apostles 
after him, took ^1 occasions of reproving the 
vices of mankind, and of inculcating a punctual 
discharge of the- social duties ; and the mo^ 
rality which they taught was of the purest 
and the highest kind. The practice of the 
duties enjoined in their precepts is the end 
for which their doctrines were delivered. It 
is Jways therefore to be remembered, that 
the pr^actice of these duties is a far more 
excellent thing in the life of man, far more 
ornamental of the Christian profession, than 
any knowledge of the doctrine without the 
practice ; as the end is always more excellent 
than the means. Nay, the knowledge of the 
doctrines, without an attention to the practical 
part, is a thing of no other worth than as it 
may be expected some time or other to pro- 
duce repentance. But this end of (^ringing 
men to right conduct — to habits of tem- 
perance and sobriety — to the mutual exercise 
of justice and benevolence — to honesty in 
their dealings and truth in their words — to a 
love of God, as the protector of the just-— to 
a rational fear of him, as the judge of human 
actions, -^ the establishment of this practical 
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religion is an end common to Christianity 
with all the earlier revelations, — with the 
earliest revelations to the patriarchs, with the 
Mosaic institution, and with the preachings 
of the prophets : And the peculiar excellency 
of Christianity cannot be placed in that which 
it hath in common with all true religions, but 
rather in the efficacy of the means which it 
employs to compass the common end of all, 
the conversion of the lost world to God. The 
efficacy of these means lies neither in the 
fulness nor the perspicuity of the precepts of 
the Gospel, though they are sufficiently full 
and entirely perspicuous; but the great ad- 
vantage of the Christian revelation is, that, by 
the large discovery which it makes of the 
principles and plan of God's moral govern- 
ment of the world, it furnishes sufficient mo- 
tives to the practice of those duties, which 
its precepts, in harmony with the natural 
suggestions of conscience, and with former 
revelations, recommend. This is the true 
panegyric of the glorious revelation we enjoy, 
— that its doctrines are more immediately and 
clearly connected with its end, and more 
effectual for the attainment of it, than the 
precarious conclusions of human philosophy, 
or the imperfect discoveries of earlier revela- 
tions, — that the motives by which its pre- 
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-cepts are enforced are the most powerful that 
might with propriety be addressed to free 
and rational agents. It is commonly said, 
and sometimes strenuously insisted, as a cir- 
cumstance in which the ethic of all religions 
falls short of the Christian, that the precept 
of universal benevolence, embracing all man- 
kind, without distinction of party, sect, or 
nation ) had never been heard of till it was 
inculcated by our Saviour. But this is a mis- 
take. Were it not that experience and ob- 
servation afford daily proof how easily a 
sound judgment is misled by the exuberance 
of even an honest zeal, we should be apt to 
say that this could be maintained by none 
who had ever read the Old Testament. The 
obligation indeed upon Christians, to make 
the avowed enemies of Christianity the ob- 
jects of their prayers and of their love, arises 
out of the peculiar nature of Christianity, 
considered as the work of reconciliation : Our 
Saviour, too, was the first who showed to 
what extent the specific duty of mutual for- 
giveness is included in the general command 
of mutual love : But the command itself, in 
its full extent, " That every man should love 
his neighbour as himself," we shall find, if we 
consult the Old Testament, to be just as old 
as any part of the religion of the Jews. The 
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two maxitns to which our Saviour refers the 
whole of the law an4 the prophets were 
maxims of the Mosaic law itself. Had it 
indeed been otherwise, our Saviour, when he 
alleged these maxims in answer to the law- 
yer's question, " Which is the chief com- 
mandment of the law?" would not have 
answered with that wonderful precision and 
discernment which on so many occasions put 
his adversaries to shame and silence. 

Indeed, had these maxims not been found 
in the law of Moses^ it would still have been 
true of them that they contain every thing 
which can be required of man as matter of 
general indispensable duty; insomuch, that 
nothing can become an act of duty to God or 
to our neighbour otherwise than it is capable 
of being referred to the one or the other of 
these two general topics. They might there- 
fore be said to be, in the nature of the thing, 
the supreme and chief of all commandments ; 
being those to which all others are naturally 
and necessarily subordinate, and in which all 
others are contained as parts in the whole. 
All this would have been true though neither 
of these maxims had had a place in the law 
of Moses. But it would not have been a 
pertinent answer to the lawyer's question; 
nor would it have taken the effect which our 
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Lord's answer actually took with tlie subtle 
disputants with whom he was engaged, '.' that 
no man durst ask him any more questions.", 
The lawyer s question was not, what thing 
might, in its own nature, be the best to be 
commanded. To this, indeed, it mi^t ha^yei 
been wisely answered, that the love of God 
is the best of all things, and that the uex.t 
best is the love of man ; although Moses Jhad 
not expressly mentioned either. But the 
question was — " Which is the great com- 
mandment in the law ?'* — that is, in Moseses 
l(vw ; for the expression " the law," iu. the 
mouth of a Jew, could carry no other meftn- 
ing; To this it had been vain to allege " the 
love of God or man," had there been no ex-r 
press requisition of them in the law, notwith- 
standing the confessed natural excellence of 
the things ; because the question was not 
about natural excellence, but what was to be 
reckoned the first in authority and import-* 
ance among the written commandments. 
Those masters of sophistry with whom our 
Saviour had been for some hours engaged 
felt themselves overcome, when he produced, 
from the books of the law^ two maximSf 
which, forming a complete and simple sum^ 
mary of the whole, — and not only of the 
whole of the Mosaic law, but of every law 
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which God ever did or ever will prescribe to 
man, — evidently claimed to be the first and 
chief commandments. The first, enjoining 
the love of Gk)d, is to be found, in the very 
words in which our Saviour recited it, in the 
sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, at the fifth 
verse. The second, enjoining the love of our 
neighbour, is to be found, in the very words 
in which our Saviour recited it, in the nine- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus, at the eighteenth 
verse. 

The injunction, therefore, of conformity to 
his own example, is that which is chiefly 
new in the commandment of our Lord. As 
it is in this circumstance that the command- 
ment is properly his, it is by nothing less 
than the conformity enjoined, or an assiduous 
endeavour after that conformity, that his 
commandment is fulfilled. 

The perfection of Christ's example it is 
easier to understand than to imitate ; and yet 
it is not to be understood without serious and 
deep meditation on the particulars of his 
history. Pure and disinterested in its mo- 
tives, the love of Christ had solely for its end 
the happiness of those who were the objects 
of it. An equal sharer with the Almighty 
Father in the happiness and glory of the 
Grodhead, the Redeemer had no proper inte- 
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rest in the fate of fallen man. Infinite in it» 
comprehension, his love embraced his ene- 
mies ; intense in its energy, it incited him to 
assume a frail and mortal nature — to undergo 
contempt and death; constant in its oper- 
ations, in tlie paroxysm of an agony the 
sharpest the human mind was ever known 
to sustain, it maintained its vigour unim-. 
paired. In the whole business of man's re- 
demption, wonderful in all its parts, in its 
beginning, its progress, and completion, the 
most wonderful part of all is the character of 
Christ, — a character not exempt from those 
feelings of the soul and infirmities of the 
body which render man obnoxious to tempt- 
ation; but in which the two principles of 
piety to God and good-will to man main- 
tained such an ascendancy over all the rest 
that they might seem by themselves to make 
the whole. This character, in which piety 
and benevolence, upon all occasions and in 
all circumstances, overpowered all the in- 
ferior passions, is more incomprehensible to 
the natural reason of the carnal man than the 
deepest mysteries — more improbable than 
the greatest miracles, — of all the particular3 
of the Gk)spel history the most trying to the 
evil heart of unbelief, — the very last thing, I 
am persuaded, that a ripened faith receives ; 
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but of all things the most important and the 
most necessary to be well understood and 
firmly believed, -^ the most efficacious for the 
softening of the sinner's hearty for quelling 
the pride of human wisdom, and for bringing, 
every thought and imagination of the soul into 
subjection to the righteousness of God* " Let 
this mind," says the apostle, " be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus ;'' — that mmd whidi 
incited him, when he considered the holinesa 
of God, and the guilt and corruption of faljpn 
man, to say — '^ I come to do thy wiD, O 
God*l" — - that is, according to the same apos^ 
tie's interpretation, to do that will by which 
we are sanctified, — to make the satisfaction 
for the sinful race which Divine justice de« 
manded. Being in the form of God, he made 
himself of no reputation j he divested him*^ 
ie\£ of that external form of glory in whidb 
he had been accustomed to appear to the^ 
patriarchs in the first ages, in wWch h^ 
appeared to Moses in the bush, and to his^ 
chosen servants in later periods of the Jewislt 
history, — that form of glory in which his pre- 
sence was manifested between the cherubint 
in the Jewish sanctuary. He made himself 
of no reputation ; and, uniting himself to the 
holy fruit of Mary's womb, he took upon him 
the form of a slave -— of that fallen creature 
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(vho had sold himself into the bondage of 
Satan, sin, and death; and, being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, — he 
submitted to the condition of a man in its 
most humiliating circumstances, — and car- 
ried his obedience unto death — the death 
iven of the cross — the painful ignominious 
leath of a malefactor, by a public execution* 
3e who shall one day judge the world, suff- 
ered himself to be produced as a criminal at 
Pilate's tribunal \ He submitted to the se^ 
mice which the dastardly judge who pro-» 
loimced it confessed to be unjust ! The Lord 
>£gk>ry suffered himself to be made the jest of 
Eberod and his captains ! He who could have 
nimmoned twelve legions of angels to form 
ft flaming guard around his person, or have 
eaUed down fire from heaven on the guiUy 
city of Jerusalem, on his false accusers, his ua«- 
righteous judge, the executioners, and the in^ 
suiting rabble, made no resistance when his 
body was fastened to the cross by the Roman 
soldiers, -— endured the reproaches of the 
chief priests and rulers - — the taunts and re^ 
viliugs of the Jewish populace ! And this not 
frwn any consternation arising from his bodily 
sufferings, which might be supposed for the 
moment to deprive him of the knowledge of 
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hiinse][f. He possessed himself to the last In 
the height of his agonies, with a magnanimity 
not less extraordinary than his ptient endur- 
ance of pain and contumely, he accepted the 
homage which in that situation was offered to 
him as the King of Israel ; and, in the highest 
tone of confident authority, promised to con- 
duct the penitent companion of his sufferings 
that very day to Paradise. What, then, was 
the motive which restrained the Lord of might 
and glory, that he put not/orth his power for 
the deliverance of himself and the destruction 
of his enemies ? — Evidently that which he 
avows upon his coming first into the world: 
" I come to do thy will, O God !*' and, by do- 
ing of that will, to rescue man from wrath and 
punishment. Such is the example of resign- 
ation to God's will, of indifference to things 
temporal j of humility, and of love, we are 
<;alled upon to imitate. 

The sense of our inability to attain to the 
perfection of Christ's example, is a reason for 
much humility, and for much mutual forbear- 
ance, but no excuse for the wilful neglect of 
his command. It may seem that it is of little 
consequence to inculcate virtues which can 
be but seldom practised ; and a general and 
active benevolence, embracing all mankind. 
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and embracing persecution and/die^, may 
appeat to cotne under this description. It 
may seem a virtue proportioned to the abilir 
ties of fi^w, and inculcated on mankind in 
general to little purpose. But, though it may 
be given to few to make themselves conspicu- 
ous as benefactors of mankind^i by such actions 
as are usually called great, because the effect 
of them on the welfare of various descrip- 
tions of the human race is immediate and no- 
torious, the principle of religious philanthropy, 
influencing the whole conduct of a private 
man, in the lowest situations of life, is of 
much more universal benefit than is at first 
perceived. The terror of the laws may restrain 
men from flagrant crimes ; but it is this prin- 
ciple alone that can make any man a useful 
member of society. This restrains him, not 
only from those violent invasions of another's 
right which are punished by human laws, but 
it overrules the passions from which those 
enormities proceed ; and the secret effects of 
it, were it but once universal, would bje more 
beneficial to human life than the most brilliant 
actions of those have ever been to whom blind 
superstition has erected statues and devoted 
altars. As this principle is that which makes 
a man the most useful to others, so it is that 
alone which makes the character of the indi- 
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Tidiud amiable in itself, — «tniable, not only 
in the judgment of man, but in the sight of 
God, and in the- truth of things ; for Grod 
himself is love, and the perfections of God 
are the standard of all perfection. 
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Matthew, xvi. 18, 19. 

/ My also unto thecj that thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock I will buUd my churchy and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and wliatsoever thou 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatever thou shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.* 

It is much to be lamented, tbat the sense of 
tbis important text, in which otir Lotd for the 
first time makes explicit mention of his diurcli, 
declaring, in brief but comprehensive terms, 
tie groundwork of the institution, the hf^ 
privileges of the community, and its' glorious 
Srope, — it is much to be lamented that the 
^ense of so important a text should have been 

Preached before the Society for the Propagatien of tKe 
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brought under doubt and obscurity, by a var 
riety of forced and discordant expositions, 
which prejudice andparty-spirit haveproduced ; 
while writers in the Roman communion have 
endeavoured to find in this passage a foundation 
for the vain pretensions of the Roman pontiff; 
and Protestants, on the other hand, have been 
more solicitous to give it a sense which might 
elude those consequences, than attentive to its 
true and interesting meaning. It will not be 
foreign to the purpose of our present meeting, 
if, without entering into a particular discus- 
sion of the various interpretations that have 
been offered, we take the text itself in hand, 
and try whether its true meaning may not 
still be fixed with certainty,, by the natural 
import of the words themselves, without any 
other comment than what the occasion upon 
which they were spoken, and certain occur- 
rences in the first formation of the church, to 
which they prophetically allude, afford. 

Among the divines of the reformed^ 
churches, especially the Calvinists, it hath^ 
been a favourite notion, that St. Peter him — 
self had no particular interest in the promises^ 
which seem in this passage to be made tc^ 
him. The words were addressed by our Lorcfl 
to St. Peter, upon the occasion of his prompt 
confession of his faith in Jesus as the Christ ^ 
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the Son of the living God ; and this confes- 
sion of St. Peter's was his answer to a question 
which our Lord had put to the apostles in 
general, " Whom say ye that I am ?" — which 
question had arisen out of the answers they 
returned tp an antecedent question, " Whom 
say men that I am ?" 

Now, with respect to this confession of St. 
Peter's, two of the most learned and acute 
among the commentators of antiquity, St 
Chrysostom and St. Jerome, solicitous, as it 
should seem, for the general reputation of the 
apostles, as if they thought that at this early 
period no one of them could without blame 
be behind another in the fulness and the fer- 
vour of his faith, — from these, or from what 
motives it is not easy to divine, these two an- 
cient commentators have taken upon them to 
assert that St Peter, upon this occasion, was 
but the spokesman of the company, and re- 
plied to our Lord's question, " Whom say ye 
that I am ?" in the name of all. 

Improving upon this hint, modern expo- 
sitors of the Calvinistic school proceed to a 
conclusion which must stand or fall with the 
assumption upon which it is founded. They 
say, since St. Peter's confession of his faith was 
^ot his own particular confession, but the ge- 
neral confession of the apostles, made by his 
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mouth) the blessing annexed must be equally 
common to them all; and was pronounced 
upon St. Peter, not individually, but as the 
representative of the twelve ; insomudi, that 
whatever the privileges may be which are de- 
scribed in my text as the custody of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and the authority 
to bind and loose on earth with an effect that 
should be ratified in heaven, — whatever these 
privileges may be, St Peter, according to these 
expositors, is no otherwise interested in them 
than as an equal sharer with the rest of the 
apostolic band. 

But we may be allowed to demand of these 
apt disciples of St. Chrysostom and St. Jercmie, 
what right they can make out fi>r St. Fetes ta 
be the spokesman of the company, and^ with- 
out any previous consultation with his bre* 
thren,, to come forward with aj^ answer, in the 
name of all, ta a questiidn of such moment? 
What right will they pretend for St Peter to 
take so much upon him, — unl^ess they will 
concede to him that personal precedence 
among the twelve, which, however it may be 
evinced by many circumstances in the sacred 
history, it is the express purpose of their ex- 
position to refute ? St Peter, it must be con- 
fessed, upon two other occasions spoke in the 
name of all : But, that he so spake upon those 
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occasions^ is not left to be uixderstood as a 
thing of course j bnat it is evident, in the one 
instance, by the very words he used^ — in the 
other, it is remarked by the sacred historian. 
In the present case, have we any such evidence 
of the thing supposed — any indication of it in 
the apostle's words — any assertion of the his- 
torian ? — Quite the contrary. To our Lord's 
first question, " Whom say men that I am ?'* 
the answer, we are told indeed, was generaL 
" They said — " says the sacred historian. 
The question wa& about a plain matter of fact^ 
concerning which there could not be two opi- 
ai<His. To the second question, ^ Whom say 
ye that I am ?" Simon Peter is mentioned as 
the person who alone replied ; as if, upon this 
point, no one else was ready with an answer* 
" l^mon Peter answ^ed and said ^— " Why m 
the nKxle of narration chaiiged ? why is it not 
said again — They said ?" Why is the speaker ^ 
and the speaker only, nanaied in the erne case 
r^her than in the other, if the answer given 
waa equally in both a common answer? 
Whence is it that the two other evangelists 
who have recorded this discourse, though far 
less mibute in the detail of the particulars 
than St. Matthew, a^e both, however, careful 
to name St. Peter as the person who replied 
to the second question ? and whence is it that 
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not the most distant hint of any general concur- 
rence of the apostles in St Peter's sentiments is 
given by any one of these three writers ? 

Again, let the manner of our Lord's reply 
to St. Peter be remarked. I would ask, in 
what way any one person of a numerous com- 
pany can be more pointedly addressed- in 
what way can a discourse be more expressly 
confined and limited to one, in exclusion of 
the rest, than by calling that one person by 
his proper name, adding to his proper name 
his patronymic, and subjoining to that distinct 
compellation these express words, " I say 
unto thee ?" But this was the manner of our 
Lord's reply to St. Peter's confession of his 
faith. " Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah ; 
and I say ako unto thee — " Can it be sup-' 
posed, that what was thus particularly said to 
Simon, son of Jonah, was equally said to ano- 
ther Simon, who was not the son of Jonah — 
to James, the son of Alpheus — to the sons of 
Zebedee, or any other persons present who 
were not named? I ask, by what other mode 
of compellation our Lord could have more 
distinctly marked St Peter as the individual 
object of discourse, had he intended so to 
mark him ? I ask, by what mode of compel- 
lation was St. Peter marked as the individual 
object of our Lord's discourse upon another 
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occasion, upon which no man in his senses 
6ver doubted that St. Peter individually was 
addressed? — By the same mode of compella- 
tion which is used here : He was spoken to by 
his name and by his patronymic. " Simon, 
son of Jonah, lovest thou me ?'* Clearly 
therefore Peter individually was upon tiiis oc- 
casion blessed by our Lord: Clearly therefore 
the confession which obtained the blessing 
was St. Peter's own. 

It may perhaps be objected, that it is 
upon record in St John's Gospel, that upon 
another occasion, the self-same confession, 
in the self-same terms, was made by St 
Peter in the name of all. — I answer, it was 
upon a subsequent occasion ; when, it may 
well be supposed, the satisfaction which our 
Lord upon this occasion had expressed in St 
Peter's confession, had made a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of the apostles, and had 
brought them to a general concurrence in St 
Peter's sentiments. But it is particularly to 
be remarked, that St Peter upon this occasion, 
making a confession for himself, as I contend, 
obtains a blessing: Afterwards, when the 
same confession was made by him in the 
name of all, no blessing follows it. The rea- 
son is obvious : The blessing due to the first 
confession was already St. Peter's: He had 
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carried dff the prize ; and the rest of the 
apostles, more tardy, though not less sincere 
in the same faith, could have no share of 
what St Peter had made his own. 

But there is yet another argument that St 
Peter upon this occasion spoke singly for 
himself, the force of which, however it hath 
passed unnoticed, is nothing short of demon- 
stration. It is to be drawn from those words 
of our Lord, " I say unto thee, thou art 
Peter." Proper names, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, were titles rather than names — words 
expr^sive of some peculiar adjunct of the 
persons by whom they were first borne. This 
was ffliore particularly the case when a per- 
son's itame was changed : The new name was 
always significant; and, for the most part, 
when ^ven by Divine author!^, predictive 
of scKme peculiarity in tb^ daa^actn, the life, 
the atehiev^iients, or the destiny, of the peif^ 
soci on whom it was imposed. Whto Simony 
son of Jonah, first became a follower of out 
liwdv oiur Lord gave him the name of Cephai 
ot the rocJcy which passed into the equivalent 
word of the Greek language, Petros. Our 
Lord, upon this occasion of his confession of 
has faith, s^s to him — " Thou art Peter.*' 
The like form of words^^ — though the simi- 
larity appears not m our English BiWes,-- 
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but the like form of words was used by the 
patriarch Jacob, as the exordium of the bles- 
sing which he pronouiiced upon the most dis^ 
tinguished of his sons. ^ Thou art Judah ; 
thy brethren shall praise thee ;'' -r- that is. 
Thou hast been rightly named Judah; the 
name properly belongs to thee ; because thou 
wilt be what the name imports, the object of 
thy brethren's praise. So, here, ^^ Thou art 
Peter," — that is. Thou hast been prcf)Eerly so 
named; for it now appears that thou hast 
about thee what the name imports. But how 
was it that this now appeared ? Nothing had 
ps8Bed which could discover any peculiarity of 
SL Peter, unless it was the confession indiich 
he had made of his fidth in Jesus. This coiih 
fession therefore was, by our Lord's own 
judgment, that which evinced the singular 
propriety of the name. But how should this 
confession evince the propriety of the name, 
if the merit of the confession was not at this 
time pectdiar to St. Peter ? If this confession 
contains the reason of the name, and yet was 
the common confession of all the apostles, 
made only by St. Peter's mouth, the inevit- 
able consequence will be, that the name might 
have been imposed with equal propriety upon 
any one of the twelve, Judas Iscariot perhaps 
alone e&cq>ted} — • which is in ^kct to say, 
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that it was imposed upon Simon, the son of 
Jonah, by the Omniscient discemer of the 
hearts of men, with no propriety at all. 

Standing upon this firm ground of argUr 
ment, we may now venture to assume a con* 
fident tone; nor scruple to assert, that St 
Peter upon this occasion answered only for 
himself, — that the blessing he obtained wa^ 
for himself singly, the reward of his beiiig fore- 
most in the faith which he confessed*, — that, 
to be the carrier of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven — to loose and bind on earth, in any 
sense which the expressions may bear in this 
passage — were personal distinctions of the^ 
venerable primate of the apostolic college, ap-- 
propriated to him in positive and absolute 
exclusion of all other persons, — in exclusion 
of the apostles his contemporaries, and of the 
Bishops of Rome his successors. We need 
not scruple to assert, that any interpretation of 
this passage, or of any part of it, founded upon 

* Some sort of general confession of our Lord as Son of 
God had been made by different persons, upon different 
occasions, before this of St. Peter's,-^- by Nathaniel, upon 
his very first acquaintance with our Lord, — by the aposdes, 
and others perhaps with them, in the boat, upon the lake of 
Gennesaret, after the storm. . It is shown in the sequel, that 
this last fell far short of St. Peter's ; and the same re- 
mark would apply to Nathaniel's. St. Peter was unques- 
dcHiably foremost in the full distinct confession now made. 
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a notion that St Peter upon this occasion 
spoke or was spoken to as the representative 
of the apostles, is groundless and erroneous. 

Having laid this foundation, let us now en- 
deavour to fix the sense, first, of the promise 
to St Peter, and in the next place, of the 
promise to the church. 

The promise to St Peter consists of these 
two articles, —that the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven should be given to him ; and that 
whatsoever he should bind or loose on earth 
should \fe bound or loosed in heaven. 

The keys of the kingdom of heaven here 
promised to St. Peter, by the principles we 
have laid down for the exposition of this text, 
must be something quite distinct from that 
with which it hath generally been confounded 
— the power of the remission and retention 
of sins, conferred by our Lord, after his resur- 
rection, upon the apostles in general, and 
transmitted through them to the perpetual 
succession of the priesthood. This is the 
discretionary power lodged in the priesthood 
of dispensing the sacraments, and of granting 
to the penitent and refusing to the obdurate 
the benefit and comfort of absolution. The 
object of this power is the individual upon 
whom it is exercised, according to the parti- 
cular circumstances of each man's case. It 
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was exercised by the apostles in many striking 
instances : It is exercised now by every priest, 
when he administers or withholds the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Ix)rd's supper, or, 
upon just grounds, pronounces or refuses to 
pronounce upon an individual the sentence of 
absolution. 

St Peter's custody of the keys was quite 
another thing. It was a temporary, not a 
perpetual authority : Its object was not indi- 
viduals, but the whole human race. Hie 
kingdom of heaven upon earth is the true 
church of God. It is now therefore the 
Christian church : Formerly the Jewish churdi 
was that kingdom. The true church is re- 
presented in this text, as in many passages 
of holy writ, under the image of a walled 
city, to be entered only at the gates. Under 
the Mosaic economy these gates were shut, 
and particular persons only could obtain ad- 
mittance, - Israelites by birth, or by legal 
incorporation. The locks of these gates 
were the rites of the Mosaic law, which ob- 
structed the entrance of aliens. But, after 
our Lord's ascension, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the keys of the city were given 
to St. Peter, by that vision which taught him, 
and authorized him to teach others, that all 
distinctions of one nation from another were 
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at an end. By virtue of this special com- 
mission, the great apostle applied the key, 
pushed back the bolt of the lock, and threw 
the gates of the city open for the admission 
of the whole Gentile world, in the instance 
of Cornelius and his family. To this, and 
to this only, our Lord prophetically alludes, 
when he promises to St Peter the custody of 
the keys. 

With this, the second article of the pro- 
mise, the authority to loose and bind, is 
closely connected. This again being, by vir- 
tue of our rule of interpretation, peculiar to 
St. Peter, must be a distinct thing from the 
perpetual standing power of discipline, con- 
veyed upon a later occasion to the church in 
general, in the same figurative terms. St. 
Peter was the first instrument of Providence 
in dissolving the obligation of the Mosaic law 
in the ceremonial and of binding it in the 
moral part. The rescript indeed for that 
purpose was drawn by St. James, and con- 
firmed by the authority of the apostles in 
general, under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost ; but the Holy Ghost moved the apos- 
tles to this great business by the suggestion 
and the persuasion of St. Peter, as we read 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
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Apostles. And this was his particular and 
personal commission to bind and loose. 

I must not quit this part of my subject 
without observing, that no authority over the 
rest of the apostles was given to St Peter, by 
the promise made to him, in either or in both 
its branches ; nor was any right conveyed to 
him which could descend from him to his 
successors in any see. The promise was in- 
deed simply a prediction that he would be 
selected to be the first instrument in a great 
work of Providence, which was of such a 
nature as to be done once for all ; and, being 
done, it cannot be repeated. The great 
apostle fulfiUed his commission in his life- 
time : He applied his key, he turned back 
the lock, — he loosed and he bound. The 
gates of the kingdom of heaven are thrown 
open, — the ceremonial law is abrogated — 
the moral is confirmed; and the successors 
of St. Peter in the see of Rome can give 
neither furtherance nor obstruction to the 
business. 

So much for the promise to St Peter. 
The promise to the church, which is next to 
be considered, consists likewise of two ar- 
ticles, — • that it should be built upon a. rock ; 
and that, being so built, the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it. 



The first part of the promise^ that the 
ehurch should be built upon a rock, is cob^ 
tained in those words of our Lord to St* Peter, 
** I say unto thee, thou art Peter ; and upon 
this rock (or, as the words might be better 
rendered, " upon this self-same rock,") I will 
build my church;" — which may be thus 
paraphrased : ^^ Thou has now shown the 
propriety of the name which I gave thee, 
taken from a rock ; for thou hast about thee 
that which hath in it the likeness of a rock ; 
and upon this self-same rocky thing I will 
build my church." We have already seen 
that the reason of the name of Peter, given 
to Simon, lay in the confession which he now 
made. In that confession, therefore, we must 
seek the rocky thing to which the name al- 
luded. Of all natural substances, a rock, 
though not perhaps the most dense, is cer- 
tainly the most durable, the least liable to 
internal decay, and the least obnoxious to 
destruction or damage by any external force } 
for which reason, the sacred writers often 
apply to rocky mountains the epithet of ever- 
lasting. Hence, a rock is the most apt image 
that the material world affords of pure un- 
adulterated truth, — in its nature, than ada^ 
mant more firm, more permanent, mcwe 
insurmountable. These things being put to- 
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gether, what shall we find in St, Peter's con- 
fession which might be represented by a rock, 
but the truth of it ? This, then, is the rock 
upon which our Lord promises to build his 
church, — the faith confessed by St. Peter, in 
a truth, firm, solid, and immutable. 

This being the case, it will be necessary, for 
the fuller explication of the promise, to con- 
sider the extent and the particulars of this 
faith of St. Peter's. 

It is remarkable, that the apostles in gen- 
eral, upon a certain occasion, confessing a 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God, obtained no 
blessing. I speak not now of that confession 
which upon a subsequent occasion was made 
by St Peter, in the name of all ; but of a 
confession made before, by the apostles in a 
body, for any thing that appears, without St. 
Peter's intervention. We read, in the four- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, that 
after the storm upon the lake of Gennesaret, 
which ceased upon our Lord's entering into 
the vessel, " They that were in the ship came 
and worshipped him, saying. Of a truth thou 
art the Son of God." No blessing follows. 
Simon Peter, some short time after, con- 
fesses, in terms which to an inattentive reader 
might seem but equivalent ; and he is blessed* 
The conclusion is inevitable, that more was 
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Contained in this confession of St. Peter's than 
in the prior confession of the apostles in the 
ship,— more, therefore, than in a bare con- 
fession of Jesus as a son of God, 

What that more was will easily be under- 
stood, if we take St. Peter's answer in con- 
nexion with our Lord's question, paying a 
critical attention to the terms of both. Our 
Lord puts his first question in these terms: 
^* Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, 
am ?" Then he says — " Whom say ye that 
I am ?" Simon Peter answers — " Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God." Our 
Lord, in the terms of his question, asserts of 
himself that he is the Son of Man : St. Peter's 
answer, therefore, connected with our Lord's 
question, amounts to this, — ^^ Thou, who 
sayest rightly of ^thyself that thou art the Son 
of Man, art Christ, the Son of the living God." 
St. Peter therefore asserts these three things 
of Jesus, — that he was Christ; that he was 
the Son of Man ; and that he was the Son of 
God. The Son of Man, and the Son of 
God, are distinct titles of the Messiah. The 
title of the Son of Man belongs to him as 
God the Son ; the title of the Son of God be^ 
longs to him as man. The former character- 
izes him as that one of the three persons 
of the ever-blessed Trinity which was made 
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man; the other characterizes him as that 
man which was miited to the Godhead. St 
Peter's confession therefore amounts to a 
full acknowledgment of the great mystery of 
godliness, God manifest in the fleshy to degtroy 
the works of the Demi; and the truth of this 
&ith is the rock upon which Christ promises 
to build his church. 

Upon the second article of the promise to 
the church, " that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it," the time compels me to 
be brief Nor is there need I should be 
long. In the present state of sacred literature, 
it were an affront to this assembly to go about 
to prove that the expression of " the gates of 
hell" describes the invisible mansion of de- 
parted souls, with allusion to the sepulchres 
of the Jews and other Eastern nations, under 
the image of a place secured by barricadoed 
gates, through which there is no escape, by 
natural means, to those who have once been 
compelled to enter. Promising that these 
gates shall not prevail against his church, 
our Lord promises, not only perpetuity to the 
church, to the last moment of the world's 
existence, notwithstanding the successive mor- 
tality of all its members in all ages, — but, 
what is much mwe, a final triumj^ over the 
power of the grave. Firmly ai» the gates of 



Hades may be barred, they shall have no 
power to confine his departed saints, when 
the last trump shall sound, and the voice of 
the archangel shall thunder through the 
deep. 

I have now gone through the exposition of 
my text, as much at large as the time would 
allow, though more briefly than the gr^tness 
of the subject might deserve. To apply the 
whole to the more immediate concerns of 
this assembly, I shall conclude with two 
remarks. 

The first is, That the church, to which our 
Lord promises stability and a final conquest 
over the power of the grave, is the building 
raised by himself, as the master-builder, — 
that is, by persons commissioned by him, 
acting under his directions, and assisted by 
his Spirit, upon the solid rock of the truth of 
St Peter's faith. That faith was a faith in the 
Mediatorial offices of Christ, in his divinity, 
and in the mystery of the incarnation. What- 
ever may be raised by man upon any other 
foundation, however it may assume the name 
of a church, is no part of Christ's building, 
and hath no interest in these glorious pro- 
mises. This deserves the serious attention of 
all who in any manner en^ige in the plantation 
of churches and the propagation of the Grospel. 
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By those who have the appointment of 
itinerant missionaries for the conversicm of 
the heathen, it should be particularly attended 
to, in the choice of persons for so great an 
undertaking ; and it deserves the conscientious 
attention of every such missionary, in the pro- 
secution of his work. Whatever may be the 
difficulty of giving a right apprehension of the 
mysteries of our religion to savages, whose 
minds have never yet been raised to the con- 
templation of any higher object than the 
wants of the animal life, — the difficulty, great 
indeed, but not insuperable to him that 
worketh with us, must be encountered, or the 
whole of the missionary's labour will be vain. 
His catechumens are not made Christians till 
they are brought to the full confession of 
St. Peter's faith ; nor hath he planted any 
church where he hath not laid this foundation. 
For those who presume to build upon other 
foundations, their work will perish; and it 
will be as by fire, if they themselves are saved. 
The second remark I have to make is no 
less interesting to us. The promise of per- 
petual stability, in the text, is to the church 
catholic: it affi^rds no security to any par- 
ticular church, if her faith or her works should 
be found perfect before God. The time shall 
never be wheu a true church of God shall 
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not be somewhere subsisting on the earth; 
but any individual church, if she fall from her 
first love, may sink in ruins. Of this, history 
furnishes but too abundant proof, in the 
examples of churches, once illustrious, planted 
by the apostles, watered with the blood of the 
first saints and martyrs, which are now no 
more. Where are now the seven churches of 
Asia, whose praise is in the Apocalypse ? 
Where shall we now find the successors of 
those earliest archbishops, once stars in the 
Son of Man's right hand ? Where are those 
boasted seals of Paul's apostleship,the churches 
of Corinth and Philippi? Where are the 
churches of Jerusalem and Alexandria? — - 
But is there need that we resort, for salutary 
warning, to the examples of remote antiquity? 
Alas ! where at this moment is the church 
of France? — her altars demolished — her 
treasures spoiled — her holy things profaned — 
her persecuted clergy and her plundered pre- 
lates wanderers on the earth! Let us take 
warning by a visitation that is come so near 
our doors. Let us not defraud ourselves of 
the benefit of the dreadful example, by the 
miserable subterfuge of a rash judgment upon 
our neighbours, and an invidious comparison 
of their deservings with our own. Let us 
not place a vain confidence in the purer 
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worship, the better discipline, and the sounder 
faith, whidi for two centuries and a half we 
have enjoyed. These things are not our 
merits ; they are Gk)d*s gifts ; and the security 
we miay derive from them will depend upon 
the use we make of them. Let us not abate — 
let us rather add to our zeal for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in distant parts ; but let 
us not forget that we have duties nearer 
home. Let us of the ministry give heed to 
ourselves and to our flocks; let us give an 
anxious and diligent attention to their spi- 
ritual concerns. Let us all — but let the 
younger clergy, more especially, beware how 
they become secularized in the general cast 
and fashion of their lives. Let them not 
think it enough to maintain a certain frigid 
decency of character, abstaining from the gross 
scandal of open riot and criminal dissipation, 
but giving no farther attention to their 
spiritual duties than may be consistent with 
the pursuits and pleasures of the world, and 
may not draw them from a fixed resideiice in 
populous cities, at a distance from their cures, 
or a wandering life in places of public resort 
and amusement, where they have no call, 
and where the grave dignified character of a 
parish priest is ill exchanged for that of a 
fashionable trifler. We know the charms of 
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improved and elegant society* Its pleasures 
in themselves are innocent; but they are 
dearly bought at the expense of social and 
religious duty. If we have not firmness to 
resist the temptations they present, when the 
enjoyment is not to be obtained without de- 
serting the work of the ministry in the places 
to which we are severally appointed, because 
our lot may have chanced to fall in the retire- 
ment of a country town, or perhaps in the 
obscurity of a village, the time may come, 
sooner than we think, when it shall be 
said — Where is now the church of England? 
Let us betimes take warning. " As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten/' said our Lord 
to the church of Laodicea, whose worst crime 
it was that she was " neither hot nor cold." 
" Be zealous, therefore, and repent. He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches." 



SERMON XIV. 



1 Corinthians, ii. 2. 

Fw I have determined not to know any thing 
among you save Jems Christy and him crun 
cified.'^ 

Among various abuses in the Corinthian 
church, which this epistle, as appears from the 
matter of it, was intended to reform, a spirit 
of schism and dissension, to which an attempt 
to give a new turn to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity had given rise, was in itself the most 
criminal, and in its consequences the most 
pernicious. Who the authors of this evil were, 
is not mentioned, and it were idle to inquire. 
They were run after in their day j but their 
names have been long since forgotten ; nor is 
any thing remembered of them but the mis- 
chief which they did. The general character 
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t)f the men, and the complexion of their doc^ 
trine, may easily be collected from this and 
the subsequent epistle. They were persons 
who, without authority from heaven, had taken 
upon themselves to be preachers of the Gos- 
pel. The motive from which they had en- 
gaged in a business for which they were nei- 
ther quaUfied nor commissioned, was not any 
genuine zeal for the propagation of the truth, 
nor any charitable desire to reclaim the pro* 
fligate and to instruct the ignorant ; but the 
love of gain — of power and applause, — the 
desire, in short, of those advantages which ever 
attend popularity in the character of a teacher. 
A scrupulous adherence to the plain doctrine 
of the Gospel had been inconsistent with these 
views, since it could only have exposed them 
to persecution. Whatever therefore the Chris- 
tian doctrine might contain offensive to the 
prejudice of Jew or Gentile, they endeavoured 
to clear away by figurative interpretations, by 
which they pretended to bring to light the 
hidden sense of mysterious expressions, which 
the first preachers had not explained. While 
they called themselves by the name of Christ, 
they required not that the Jew should recog- 
nize the Maker of the world, the Jehovah of 
his fathers, in the carpenter's reputed son ; 
nor would they incur the ridicule of the Gre- 
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clan schools, by maintaining the necessity of 
an atonement for forsaken and r^ented sins^ 
and by holding high the efficacy of the Re- 
deemer's sacrifice. 

Such preaching was accompanied with no 
blessing. These pretended teachers could 
perform no miracles in confirmation of their 
doctrine : It was supported only by an afi^cted 
subtlety of argument, and the studied oma^ 
ments of eloquence. To these arts they trust- 
ed, to gain credit for their innovations with 
the multitude. Not that the Corinthian mul- 
titude, more than the multitude of any other 
place, were qualified to enter into abstruse 
questions — to apprehend the force or to dis-r 
cern the fallacy of a long chain of argument — 
or to judge of the speaker's eloquence j but 
they had the art to persuiade the peo{)le that 
they excelled in argument and rhetoric They 
told the people that their reasoning was such 
as must convince, and their oratory such as 
ought to charm : And the silly people believed 
them, when they bore witness to themselves. 
St. Paul they vilified, as a man of m^an abili — 
ties, who either had not himself the penetra- 
tion to discern I, know not whfit hidden mean- 
ing of the revelation of which he was the 
minister, or had not the talents of a teacher 
in a sufficient degree to carry his disciples any 
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msiderable length ; and through his inability, 
id left untouched those treasures of know- 
dge which they pretended to disclose. 
This sketch of the characters of the false 
achers in the Corinthian church, and of 
le sort of doctrine which they taught, is 
ie key to the apostle's meaning, in many 
assages of this epistle, in which, as in the 
act, he may seem to speak with disparage- 
lent of wisdom, learning, and eloquence, as 
aaUfications of little significance in a preacher 
r the Gospel, and as instruments unfit to be 
nployed in the service of divine truth. In 
1 these passages, a particular reference is in^ 
jnded to the arrogant pretensions of the false 
^achers, — to their afiected learning, and 
mnterfeit wisdom. It was not that, in the 
postle's judgment, there is any real opposi- 
on between the truths of revelation and the 
linciples of reason, — or that a man's profi- 
iency in knowledge can be in itself an obsta- 
le in the way of his conversion to the Chris- 
an faith, — ^or that an igfiorant man can be 
ualified to be a teacher of the Christian reli- 
ion ; which are the strange conclusions which 
rnorance and enthusiasm, in these later ages, 
ave drawn from the apostle's words : But he 
istly reprobates the folly of that pretended 
isdom, which, instead of taking the light of 
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revelation for its guide, would interpret the 
doctrines of revelation by the previous disco- 
veries of human reason ; and he censures the 
ignorance of that learning, which imagines 
that the nature of the self-existent Being, and 
the principles of his moral government of the 
world, are in such sort the objects of human 
knowledge, as, like the motions of the planets, 
or the properties of light, to be open to sci- 
entific investigation: And he means to ex- 
press how little is the amount, and how light 
the authority of the utmost wisdom that may 
be acquired in the schools of human learning, 
in comparison of that illumination which was 
imparted to him by the immediate influence 
of the Divine Spirit, the fountain of truth and 
knowledge, on his mind. 

That this is the true interpretation of what 
the apostle says, or hath been supposed to say, 
in disparagement of human learning, may ap- 
pear from this consideration. We have, in 
the twelfth chapter of this epistle, a distinct 
enumeration of th6 extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit ; which were nine, it seems, in number^ 
In a subsequent part of the same chapter, we 
have an enumeration of ecclesiastical offices^ 
-r- nine also in number. The nine gifts, and 
the nine offices, taken in the order in which 
they are mentioned, seem to correspond ; the 
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first gift belonging to the first office, the 
second to the second, and so on * : Only, it 
is to be supposed, that as the authority of all 
inferior offices is included in the superior, so 
the higher and rarer gifts contained the lower 
and more common. At the head of the list 
of offices, as the first in authority, stand 
" apostles and prophets ;" by which last word 
are meant expounders of the Scriptures ; — for, 
that the exposition of Scripture was the proper 
office of those who were called prophets in the 
primitive church, is a thing so well under- 
stood, and so generally acknowledged, that 
any particular proof of it upon the present 
occasion may be spared. Corresponding to 
these two offices, at the head of the catalogue 
of gifts, stand " the word of wisdom," and 
" the word of knowledge." The word of wis- 
dom seems to have been a talent of arguing 
from the natural principles of reason, for the 
conviction and conversion of philosophical 
infidels. This was the proper gift of the 
apostles, who were to carry the glad tidings of 
salvation to distant nations, among which the 
light of revelation had either never shone, or 
had at least for ages been extinguished. The 
word of knowledge was the talent of holding 
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learned arguments from the ancient prophet 
cies, and other writings of the Old Testamentt 
to silence the objections of Jewish adversaries, 
and to demonstrate the consistency of the 
Gospel with former revelations. This was the 
proper gift of those who were appointed to 
expound the Scriptures in congregations of 
the faithful, once formed by the preaching of 
the apostles.. These persons^ by the way, 
bore the name of prophets, because their oflBice 
in the church stood in the same relation to 
the office of the apostles as that of the pro- 
phets under the law to the office of Moses» 
The Jewish prophets were only guardians and 
expounders of the law prescribed by Moses^ 
and of the revelation which he published. 
The prophets in the primitive church were 
not the publishers of the Gospel, but expound- 
ers of what the apostles had previously taught. 
The apostolic gift, the word of wisdom, con- 
sisted, it should seem, in an intuitive know- 
ledge of philosophic truth, and an insight into 
the harmony of the faith which the apostles^ 
taught with what are called the principles of 
natural religion. The prophetic gift, the 
word of knowledge, consisted in a prompt re^ 
collection of all parts of the sacred writings, 
and an insight into the harmony of the differ- 
ent revelations. It pleased God to commit 
the first preaching of the Gospel to men 



f wJbose fcmner occupations and c^dttions majr 
be supposed to have excluded them from tjt^ 
pdrsuits and the attainments of learning, and 
from the advantages of education, " that the 
excellency of the power might be of God *— r 
not of them." But it is evident that these 
gifts, with which he was pleased to adorn the 
two first offices in the Christian church, were 
to those first preachers instead of education : 
For the qualities of a penetrating judgment in 
abstruse questions, and a ready recollection of 
written knowledge, which the first preachers 
enjoyed by the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, are in kind the very same which 
men to whom this supernatural assistance is 
denied may with God's blessing acquire in a 
less degree, by long and diligent study. These 
talents existed unquestionably in the minds 
of the first inspired preachers in a degree in 
which by the mere industry of study they can- 
not be attained. The apostles were by infi- 
nite degrees the best-informed of all philoso*- 
phers ; and the prophets of the primitive 
church were the soundest of all divines : But 
yet the light of inspiration and the light of 
learning, however different in degree (as the 
the difference indeed is inexpressible), are 
nevertheless the same in kind ; for reason is 
reason, and knowledge is knowledge, in what- 
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ever manner they may be produced, — -.the 
degree of more and less being the only differ^ 
ence of which the things are capable. As the 
word of wisdom, therefore, and the word of 
knowledge, were to the first preachers instead 
of learning, so in these later ages, when the 
Spirit no longer imparts his extraordinary 
gifts, learning is instead of them. 

The importance and the necessity of it to a ^ 
Christian preacher, evidently appears from 
Grod's miraculous interposition, in the first 
ages, to infuse learning into the minds of 
those who by education were unlearned; for, 
if the attainments of learning were of no im- 
portance to the true and effectual preaching 
of the Gospel, to what purpose did that God 
who commanded the light to spring out of 
darkness by an exertion of the same almighty 
power light up the lamp of knowledge in the 
minds of uneducated men? The reason of 
this extraordinary interposition in the early 
ages was, that, for the first promulgation of 
the Gospel, no abilities to be acquired by 
education were sufficient for the teacher's 
office: And the reason that this extraordi- 
nary interposition hath long since ceased i$, 
that Christianity having once taken root in 
the world, those inferior abilities which may 
be attained by a diligent improvement of our 
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natural talents are now sufficient for its sup^ 
port. But in all ages, if the objections of in- 
^^dels are to be confuted, — if the sicruples of 
believers themselves are to be satisfied,— if 
Moses and the prophets are to be brought to 
bear witness to Jesus of Nazareth, — if the 
calumnies of the blaspheming Jews are to 
be repelled, and their misinterpretations of 
their own books confuted, — if we are to be 
•* ready," that is, if we are to be qualified and 
prepared, " to give an answer to every man 
that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in 
us," — a penetration in abstruse questions — 
a quickness in philosophical discussion — a 
critical knowledge of the ancient languages — 
a familiar acquaintance with the Jewish his- 
tory, and with all parta of th6 sacred writings 
— a sound judgment, a faithfiil memory, and 
a prompt elocution — are talents without 
which the work of an evangelist will be feut 
ill performed. When they are not infused 
by inspiration, they must be acquired by dili- 
gence in study and fervency in prayer. And 
if any in the present age imagine, that, want- 
ing the advantages of education, they may be 
qualified for preachers of the Gospel, they are 
to be considered as enthusiasts; unless, like 
the apostles, they can appeal to a confirm- 
ation of their word by ^^ signs and wonders 
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following/' Inspiration is the only means by 
which they may be qualified for the business 
in which they presume to meddle j and of a 
real inspiration, the power of miracles is the 
proper sign and inseparable concomitant 

It is the usual plea of these deluded men, 
when they would assert their sufficiency while 
they confess their ignorance, that, however 
deficient they may be in other knowledge, 
they know Christ. And God forbid, that, in 
a country professing Christ's religion, Christ 
should not be known by every one in the 
degree necessary to his own salvation, — that 
any one should not so know Christ as to have 
a right apprehension of the necessary articles 
of Ae Christian faith - right notions of hi. 
duty to God and to his neighbour — a stedfast 
faith in God's promises through Christ— such 
views, in short, of the Christian doctrine, as 
may give it its full effect upon his heart and 
practice. This knowledge of Christ, the most 
illiterate hath, or ought to have, in a Christian 
country ; and he who hath it not is culpable 
in his ignorance. But this knowledge, with- 
out which no one's condition is secure, is not 
that which may authorize the private Christian 
to assume the office of a public teacher. 

It may indeed be made a question whether 
any degree of knowledge may justify the 
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officious interierence of an individual, of his 
own . pure motion, in a business of such se- 
rious concern to the community ; for, if it be 
^owed in any society that mere ability con- 
stitutes, a right to act in any particular car- 
pacity, the consequence will be, that every 
man will be justified in the usurpation of any 
office in the state, by his own opinion of his 
own sufficiency. The extravagance and the 
danger of this principle, apphed in the civil 
departments, would be readily perceived. A 
man who from a conceit of his own abilities 
should take upon him to play the magistrate, 
the general, or the privy counsellor, without 
a commission regularly obtained from the 
source of civil power, would soon be shut up 
in some proper place, where he might act his 
fooleries in secret, without harm to his neigh- 
bour or public discredit to himself. The 
reason that the extravagance and danger of 
the same principle is not equally perceived 
when it is applied in the ecclesiastical polity, 
and that disturbers of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution are suffered to go loose, while other 
madmen are confined, is only this, — -that the 
interests of the church are not so seriously 
considered as those of the state, because its 
good government and its disorders come not 
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so immediately home to the particular inte^ 
rests of each member of the community. 

I mean notf however, at present to enter 
into the question, what more than mere suffi* 
ciency may be requisite to give a man au- 
thority to set up as a public teacher of what 
he really knows ; or how far the rights of a 
commission actually existing may be infringed 
by the laic's invasion of the preacher's chair. 
When it is considered that not fewer than 
nine different ecclesiastical offices, distin- 
guished by their different gifts, appear to 
have been subsisting at Corinth when this 
epistle was written, — and that, by the con- 
sent of the most learned in ecclesiastical 
chronology, this epistle was written so early 
as the fifty-seventh year of our Lord, — it 
should seem that the formation of a church — 
the constitution of an hierarchy, composed of 
different orders, which orders were appointed 
to distinct duties, and invested with distinct 
rights — was a thing of so great antiquity as 
may leave no doubt remaining with any rea- 
sonable man of the divine authority of the 
institution. 

But what I. at present insist upon is this, 
— that that knowledge of Christ by which 
a man may be qualified to bear the office of 
a teacher cannot be separated from other 
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branches of knowlec^e to which uneducated 
men can in these days make no pretensions. 
I contend that it never was separated : For 
the word of wisdom, and the word of know- 
ledge, in the apostles and primitive prophets, 
consisted not in a knowledge of revelation 
oft/y, — but, as their writings testify, in a 
general comprehension of all that other men 
acquire in a less degree by education, — 
in those branches at least of human know- 
ledge which are connected with theology and 
morals. 

They were, perhaps, not knowing in the 
details of natural philosophy; for the argu- 
ment for the being and the providence of 
God, from the visible order and harmony of 
the universe, is the same, by whatever laws 
its motions may be carried on. They were 
not physicians or anatomists ; because they 
had the power of curing diseases and healing 
wounds without medicine or art. But they 
were profound metaphysicians — the best of 
moralists — well-informed historians — accu- 
rate logicians — and excellent in that strain 
of eloquence which is calculated for the con- 
veyance of instruction, the enforcement of 
duty, the dissuasion of vice, the conviction of 
error, and the defence of truth. And who- 
ever pretends to teach without any of these 
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qualifications, hath no countenmice firom the 
example of the apostles, who possessed them 
all in an eminent degree, not from education, 
but from a higher source. 

St Paul, indeed, says of himself, that when 
he first preached the Gospel to the Corinth- 
ians, ^^ he came not unto them with excel- 
lency of speech or of wisdom ;" — that is, he 
came not, like the false teachers, making an 
ostentatious display of studied eloquence, not 
boasting his proficiency in philosophy: He 
required not that the Corinthians should re- 
ceive the testimony of God, which he de-- 
livered to them as the testimony of God^ 
because he who delivered it was a knowing 
man, or an accomplished orator: He rested 
not the evidence of his doctrine upon mere 
argument, nor did he think to persuade by 
mere eloquence ; for argument alone, al- 
though it might indeed evince the consistency 
and reasonableness of the doctrine, could 
never amount to a proof of its heavenly origin; 
and the apostles had means of persuasion 
more powerful than eloquence — which, by 
the way, no modern teacher hath : His know- 
ledge and eloquence, however necessary, were 
still in him but secondary qualifications ; and 
so little was he ambitious of the fame of 
learning, that he determined not '^ tQ know 

15 
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any thing among them save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified." 

But consider what this knowledge of the 
apostle really contained. ^^ To know Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified," was to know, — 
not simply to believe, but to know in such a 
manner as to be able to teach others, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah announced 
by the prophets from the beginning of the 
world ; and to understand that the sufierings 
of the Messiah were the means appointed by 
God for man^s deliverance from sin and dam- 
nation. This knowledge, therefore, of Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified, to which St. Paul 
laid claim, contained an accurate knowledge 
of the ancient prophecies — a clear apprehen- 
sion of their necessary reference to the Mes- 
siah — a discernment of their exact com- 
pletion in the person of Jesus — and an in- 
sight into that great mystery of godliness, the 
expiation of the actual sins of men, and the 
cleansing of man's sinful nature, by the shed- 
ding of the blood of Christ. 

And who is sufiicient for these things? 
That no study can attain this knowledge of 
Christ in the degree in which the apostles 
possessed it, he who confesses not hath 
studied Christ to little purpose : But he who 
imagines that Christ may thus l^ known by 
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men uninfonned both by inspiration and eda^ 
cation, or imagines that when inspiration is 
wanting education may contribute nothing at 
all in aid of the deficiency, — that is, to make 
my meaning very plain, he who imagines 
that, of uninspired men, the learned and the 
unlearned are equally qualified to be teachers 
of the word of God, — he who builds this 
extravagant opinion upon the terms in which 
the apostle speaks of the knowledge of Christ 
as the only knowledge to which he himself 
made pretensions, only proves that more 
learning is necessary than he is aware of to 
the right apprehension of this single text. 

Inferences naturally flow from the doctrine 
which hath been asserted, of high concern to 
every one in this assembly. We who, with 
however weak ability, fill the high station of 
the prophets in the primitive church, — you 
who are this day to be admitted to a share in 
that sacred office, — are admonished of the 
diligence with which we must devote our- 
selves to study, and of the assiduity which 
we must use in prayer to acquit ourselves of 
the duties of our calling. The laity are ad- 
monished of the folly and the danger of 
deserting the ministry of those who have 
been rightly separated to that holy service, in 
the vain hope of edifying under their instruc- 
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tion who cannot be absolved of the crime of 
schism upon any better plea than that of ig^ 
norance. To allege the apostles as instances 
of illiterate preachers, is of all fallacies the 
grossest. Originally, perhaps, they were men 
of little learning — fishermen — tent-makers 
— excisemen : But when they began to 
preach, they no longer were illiterate ; they 
were rendered learned in an instant, without 
previous study of their own, by miracle. The 
gifts which we find placed by an apostle him. 
self at the head of their qualifications were 
evidently analogous to the advantages of edu- 
cation. Whatever their previous character 
had been, the apostles, when they became 
preachers, became learned : They were of all 
preachers the most learned. It is therefore 
by proficiency in learning, accompanied with 
an unreserved submission of the understand- 
ing to the revealed word, — but it is by learn- 
ing, not by the want or the neglect of it, that 
any modem teacher may attain to some dis- 
tant resemblance of those inspired messengers 
of God. 
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SERMON XV. 



2 Peter, i. 20,21. 

Knorwing this Jirst^ that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. 
For the prophecy came not in old time^ — 
or, as it is in the margin, came not at any 
timCy — by the 'will of man ; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

In the verse which immediately precedes my 
text, the apostle mentions a " sure word of 
prophecy," which he earnestly commends to 
the attention of the faithful. This word of 
prophecy, I conceive, is to be under- 
stood, not of that particular word of the 
psalmist*, nor of that other of Isaiah f , 
to which the voice uttered from heaven at the 
baptism, and repeated from the shechinah at 

'. : — 

* Psalm ii. 7. f Isaiai), xlii. 
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the transfiguration^ hath by many been 
supposed to allude : Not of either of these, 
nor of any other particular prediction, is St. 
Peter's prophetic word, in my judgment, to be 
understood ; but of the entire volume of the 
prophetic writings — of the whole body of 
the prophecies which were extant in the 
Christian church at the time when the apostle 
wrote this second epistle. You are all, I 
doubt not, too well acquainted with your 
Bibles, to be told by me that this epistle was 
written at no long interval of time before the 
blessed apostle's martyrdom. He tells you 
so himself, in the fourteenth verse of this first 
chapter. The near prospect of putting off his 
mortal tabernacle was the occasion of his com-* 
posing this epistle, which is to be considered 
as his dying charge to the church of God. 
Naw, the martyrdom of St. Peter took place 
in Nero's persecution, when his fellow- 
labourer St. Paul had been already taken off. 
St. Paul, therefore, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, was dead before St. Peter wrote thiti 
epistle ; which, by necessary consequence, 
must have been of later date than any of St. 
Paul's. Again, three of the four Gospels, 
St. Matthew's, St. Mark's, and St. Luke's^ 
were all published some years before St. 
Peter's death; for St. Luke's, which is beyond 
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all controversy the latest of the three, wag 
written about the time when St« Paul was re- 
leased from his first imprisonment at Rome 
It appears from these circumstances, that our 
Saviour's prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and his last advent, which is re- 
cited in the Gospels of the three first evan- 
gelists — and St Paul's predictions of Anti- 
christ, the dreadful corruptions of the latter 
times, and the final restoration of the Jew- 
ish people, delivered in various parts of his 
epistles — must have been current among 
Christians at the time when this second epistle 
of St^Peter was composed. These pro- 
phecies, therefore, of the Christian church, 
together with the prophetic writings of the 
Old Testament, the books of the Jewish pro- 
phets, the book of Psalms, and the more an- 
cient oracles preserved in the books of Moses, 
make up that system of prophecy which 
is called by the apostle "the prophetic 
word," to which, as it were with his last 
breath, he gives it in charge to the true be- 
liever to give heed. If I seem to exdude 
the book of the Apocalypse from that 
body of prophecy which I suppose the 
apostle's injunction to regard, it is not 
that I entertain the least doubt about the 
authenticity or authority of that book, or 
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Uiat I esteem it less deserving of sItenikMsr. 
than tHe rest bf the prophetic Writhi^ ; buti 
for this reason, that not being written till 
many years after St. Peter's deathr/ it cknit^t 
be understood to make a part of the Writing 
to which he alhides. However, sioc^ the 
sentiments delivered by Sfc Petferwe'to be 
understood to be the mind of the Holy Spirifc 
which inspired him, — since the' iq^nnotioa; 
is general^ pr^cribing what is the duty of 
Chrifttiaiid Ih all ages, no lei^ tbaii of tht»e 
wlio Were the contemporaries bf the aposde^^ 
--^oittbe the Apocalypse, though not then 
writlign, was nevertheless ah object 6f tfae^ 
Spitif's -preid^ticey as a book which in^ h6 dis-i 
taiit time was to become a part of the ordtu^ 
lar code, -^ we will, if yoii please; am«id ooa* 
exposition of th6 apostle's phraise : We will 
include the Apocalypse in the WOtd 6f pfts^ 
pheey ; and We will say thai th^'iviioie bodyj 
of the proph^ies contained^ in the iits|)ireA 
bdoks of the Old and New T^stanment is 
that to which the Holy Spirit^ ttr the ^moU 
^itiott whith hfe dictated to St, FtiHer; reqiihre^ 
all who look for saltation to givb heedl 
^•aa to a kmp srhinififg^ iif » difk place/' 
-i-a discovery fk)ffl heareii' of the aehemtei 
of Providence,; which, hbwfever impwfect^ is 
yet saS^tmt for the oo^ibrt aiKi i&iipport of 
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good-QieB^Qder all the discouragements of 
the present hfe ; as it furnishes a demon- 
stration — not of equal evidence, indeed^ 
with that which the final catastrophe will 
afford, but a certain demonstration — a de-^ 
monstration drawn from fact and experience, 
rising in evidence as the ages of the world roll 
on, and in every stage of it sufficient for the 
passing generation of mankind — " that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdoms of tha 
earth,'* — that his providence directeth all 
events for the final happiness of the virtuous^ 
— '^ that ther^ is a reward for the righteous, — : 
that there is a God who will judge the earth/* 
In all the great events of the world, especially 
in those which mpre immediately concern the 
true religion and the church, the first Chris-* 
tians saw, antd we of these ages see, the ex-^ 
teiided arm .of Providence by the lamp of the 
prophetic word, which justly therefore claims; 
the heedful attention of every Christian, in 
every age, " till the morning dawn, and the 
day-star arise in our hearts," — till the des- 
tined period shall arrive for that clearer 
knowledge of the Almighty and of his ways 
which seems to be promised to the last ages 
of the church ; and will terminate in that full 
understanding of the justice, equity, and 
]Q[iercy of God's dealings with mankind^ which 
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will ihake a chief part of the happiness of the 
righteous in the future life, and seems to be 
described in Scripture under the strong me- 
taphor of seeing the incorporeal God. 

This is the sum of tlie verse which pre- 
cedes my text. It is an earnest exhortation, 
to all Christians to give attention to the pro- 
phecies of holy writ, as what will best obviate 
all doubts that might shake their faith and 
prevent their minds from being unsettled by 
those difficulties which the evil heart of 
unbelief will ever find in the present moral 
constitution, according to those imperfect 
views of it which the light of nature by itself 
affords. 

But to what purpose shall we give attention 
to prophecy, unless we may hope to under- 
stand it ? And where is the Christian who 
is not ready to say with the treasurer of the 
Ethiopian queen, " How can I understand, 
except some man shall guide me?" The 
Ethiopian found a man appointed and iin- 
powered to guide him : But in these days, 
when the miraculous gifts of the Spirit are 
withholden, where is the man who hath the 
authority or the ability to be another's guide ? 
—Truly, vain is the help of man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils ; but, blessed be God, 
he hath not left us without aid : Our help is 

u 2 
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in the name of the Lord. To his exhortation 
to the study of prophecy the inspired apostle$ 
apprized of our necessities^ hath in the first 
of the two verses which I have chosen for my 
tesrt, annexed an infallible rule to guide plain 
men in the interpretation of prophecy j'and 
in the latter verse he explains upon what 
principle this rule is founded. 

Observe roe : I say the apostle gives yo& 
Mi infallible mle of interpretatiour I do not 
tfiell yow that he refers you to any infallible 
interpreter; which perverse me^ning^ tb» 
divines <^ the church of Rome, £or purpoee^ 
which I forbear to mention^ have endeavon^iedf 
to fasten upon this text. The claim o|5 
infallibility or even of authority to pre- 
scribe magisterially to the opinions and the 
confcienceS' of men, whether in an indivi* 
dual or in assemblies and collections oi 
men, is iiever to be admitted;^ Admittec^ 
said I ? — It is not to be heard with patien^e^ 
unlesi^ it be supported by a miracle : An4 
this very text of Scripture is manifestly,^ of 
all others, the most adverse to the arrogant 
pretensions of the Roman pontiff. Had it 
be^Oi the intention of God, that Christiai»i,» 
after the death of the apostles should take 
the sense of Scripture, in all obscure and 
doubtful passages^ from the moxxthai bxl 
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infallible interpreter^ whoisie deeisicms, ifi 
all points of doctrine, &ith) and prftctice^ 
should be oracular and final, thh was the 
occasion for the apostle to have nientioned 
it — to have told us plainly whither we shouldr^ 
resort for the unerring explication of those 
prophecies, which, it seems, so well deserve 
to be studied and understood. And from 
St. Peter, in particular, of all the apoiJtles> 
this information was in all reason to be ex-^ 
pected, if, as the vain tradition goes, the 
oracular gift was to be lodged with his sue* 
cessors. This, too, was the time when the 
mention of the thing was most likely to occHi* 
to the apostle's thoughts; when he WW about 
to be removed from the superintend^ce of 
the church, and was composing an epistle iot 
the direction of the flock which he so faith- 
fully had fed, after his departure. Yet 
1^ Peter, at this critical season, when his 
aiihd was filled with an interested care for 
the welfere of the church after his decease, 
upon aii occasion which might naturally lead 
him to mention all means of instruction that 
were likely to be provided, — in these cir^. 
cumstano^, St. Peter gives not the most 
distant intimation of a living oracle to be 
perpetually maintained in the succession of 
the Roman bishops. On the contrary, he 

u 3 
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overthrows their aspiring claims, by doing 
that which supersedes the supposed necessity 
of any such institution : He lays down a plain 
rule, which, judiciously applied, may enable 
every private Christian to interpret the 
written oracles of prophecy, in all points of 
general importance, for himself. 

The rule is contained in this maxim, which 
the apostle propounds as a leading principle, 
of which, in reading the prophecies, we never 
should lose sight, — " That no prophecy of 
Scripture is of any private interpretation.*^ 
" Knowing this first," says he, " that no pro- 
phecy of the Scripture is of any private in- 
terpretation.** And the reason is this, — that 
the predictions of the prophets did not, like 
their own private thoughts and sentiments, 
originate in their own minds- The prophets, 
in the exercise of their office, were necessary 
agents, acting under the irresistible impulse 
of the Omniscient Spirit, who made the 
faculties and the organs of those holy men 
his own instruments for conveying to man- 
kind some portion of the treasures of his own 
knowledge. Futurity seems to have been 
delineated in some sort of emblematical pio 
ture, presented by the Spirit of God to the 
prophet's mind ; * which, preternaturally filled 
and heated with this scenery, in describing 
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the images obtruded on the phantasy^ gave 
pathetic utterance to wisdom not its owii^ 
** For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man ; but holy men df God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost*" 

Some one, perhaps, will be apt to say -— 
** It had been well if the apostle had delivered 
his rule for the explication of prophecy as 
clearly as he hath expressed what he idlegeth 
as the principle from which his rule W 
derived. This principle is indeed propounded 
with the utmost perspicuity : But how this' 
principle leads to the maxim which is drawn 
from it, or what the true sense of that maxim 
may be, or how it may be applied as a rule 
of interpretation, may not appear so obvious. 
It may seem that the apostle hath rather told 
us negatively how the prophecies may not 
than affirmatively how they may be inter- 
preted: And since, in most cases, error is 
infinite, and truth single, it may be presumed 
that innumerable modes of interpretation will 
mislead, while one only will carry us to the' 
true sense of the prophecies; and surely it 
had been more to the purpose to point out 
that single true path, than to guard us against 
one out of a great number of deviations. 
Nor (it may be said) is this erroneous path, 
. which we are admonished to avoid, very in- 
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%3j%i|)l^ jdiafiiBed. IVivate iot^ret^tkin, it 
9S9ms, is .that .which is never to be applied 
I^t'jiib»tis privjftte mterpretatian ? 1$ it tSie 
knlte^ifebBiiiQn of the private Chi^istian? Is it 
forbi(id^ thfd; any private x^si^mber of tbe 
cliuf {;b ^ouJjd eAde^your to ascertain tbe sense 
^ my4eit of prophecy for hixnadfP^rr-'He 
pi^ohy^ipQ would ioiply that there must be 
9(])9ij^jh^e3 either in some great officer of 
^e ghwch) or in ttssemhlies of her preahyters 
m^ ihirfawp?^ .ftn ai*thority of public ioteq^re- 
tfttipnjftf which the contrary .seems to have 
^^m^ prgivfudifvom this very passage." 

XtiWiSt be coiP^Sfid, that ail this xihsca- 
?ity. «nd inod»cence appears in the first 
Dice of the pass^e^ as it is expressed in our 
Englii^ Bibles. The truth is, that the Eng-r 
lish ^^^pfimte does but very darkly if at 
aU eopvsy t^. the understanding of the Eng- 
Msh j^ftd^r Ike original word to which it is 
^^jit ih^t it should answer. The original 
iROrd daw^^ that peculiar appropriation of 
tfe^ thiAg vkh which it is joined to some- 
tjli^g lefee .previously mentioned, which is 
Qi^^^gse^ in English by the word own sub*- 
joiaO(i Jtft th^ pronouns of possession : (kir 
o.w» p9lV9V -^ hk mm blood — a propliet of" 
tlj^^r Qgim* In ^ these places, the Greelc 
word ivhifih i* rerulered by the words our^ 
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(mm '^^Ms (mn -r^iAetr own^ is tbat same wefd 
which in this text is rendered by the word 
private. The precise meaning therefore of 
the original may be thus expressed : " Not 
any prophecy of Scripture is of s^^^inter- 
ptetation.^^ This compound word, ^* sel£- 
iBterpretation,'' contains the ^cact and full 
meaning of the two Greek words which our 
translators have rejidered by *^ private iater-^ 
pretation," and with which no twx> separate 
words can be &)und in our Un^guage exactly 
to correspond The meaning is just the 
same as might be thus expressed: ^' Not 
^My prophecy of Scripture is its own i^ter^ 
preter." It is in this sense that the passage 
is rendered in the French Bible of the church 
of Geneva; and, what is of much import- 
aiice to observe, it is so rendered in the 
Latin translation called the Vulgate, which 
the church of Rome upholds as the unerring 
standard of the sacred text. 

This, then, is the rule of interpretation 
prescribed by the apostle in my text. And 
though it is propounded in a negative form, 
and may therefore seem only to exclude an 
improper method of interpretation, it con- 
tains, as I shall presently explain to you, a 
very clear and positive definition of the only 
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method to be used with any certainty of 
success^ 

The maxim is to be applied both to every 
single text of prophecy, and to the whole. 

Of any single text of prophecy, it is true 
that it cannot be its own interpreter j for 
this reason, — because the Scripture pro- 
phecies^ are not detached predictions of se- 
parate independent events ; but are united in 
a regular and entire system, all terminating 
in one great object — the promulgation of 
the Gospel, and the complete establishment 
of the Messiah's kingdom. Of this system, 
every particular prophecy makes a part, and 
bears a more immediate or a more remote re- 
lation to that which is the object of the whole* 
It is therefore very unlikely that the true sig- 
nification of any particular text of prophecy 
should be discovered from the bare attention 
to the terms of the single prediction, taken 
by itself, without considering it as a part of 
that system to which it unquestionaoly be- 
longs, and without observing how it may stand 
connected with earlier and later prophecies, 
especially with those which might more im- 
mediately precede or more immediately fol- 
low it. 

Again, of the whole of the Scripture pro- 
phecies, it is true that it cannot be its own 
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interpreter. Its meaning never can be dis- 
covered without a general knowledge of the 
principal events to which it alludes; for 
prophecy was not given to enable curious 
men to pry into futurity, but to enable the 
serious and considerate to discern in past 
events the hand of Providence. 

Thus, you see, the apostle, while he seems 
only to guard against a manner of interpre- 
tation which would perpetually mislead, in 
effect directs us to that which will seldom 
fail. Every particular prophecy is to be re- 
ferred to the system, and to be understood 
in that sense which may most aptly connect 
it with the whole ; and the sense of prophecy 
in general is to be sought in the events which 
have actually taken place, — the history of 
mankind, especially in the article of their 
religious improvement, being the public in- 
fallible interpreter of the oracles of God. 

I shall now proceed in this and some other 
discourses, to explain these rules somewhat 
more distinctly, — to illustrate the use of them 
by examples of their application, — and to 
show you how naturally they arise out of that 
principle which is alleged by the apostle as 
their foundation, and how utterly they over- 
throw the most formidable objection that the 
adversaries of our holy faith have ever beea 
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able to produce against that particular evi- 
dence of our Lord's pretensions which the 
completion of the Scripture prophecies 
affords. 

In the first place, for the more distinct ex- 
plication of the apostle's maxim, nothings I 
conceive, is requisite, but to mark the limits 
within which the meaning of it is to be re- 
strained. 

And first, the subject of the apostle's nega- 
tive proposition, prophecy. — Under this name 
is not to be included every thing that might 
be uttered by a prophet, even under the Divine 
impulse ; but the word is to be taken strictly 
for that which was the highest part of the 
prophetic ofHce — the prediction of the events 
of distant ages. The prophets spake under 
the influence of the Spirit, upon various oc- 
casions, when they had no such predictions 
to deliver. They were in the Jewish church 
the ordinary preachers of righteousness ; and 
their lessons of morality and religion, though 
oflen conveyed in the figured strains of 
poetry, were abundantly perspicuous. They 
were occasionally sent to advise public mea- 
sures, in certain critical situations of the 
Jewish state. Sometimes they gave warning 
of impending judgments, or notice of ap- 
proaching mercies ; and sometimes they were 
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jemployed to rebuke the vices and to dedate 
the destiny of individuals. What they had to 
utter upon these occasions had sometimes, 
perhaps, no immediate connexion with pro- 
phecy, properly so called ; and the mind of 
the prophet' seems to have been very differ- 
ently affected with these subjects and with 
the visions of futurity. Tha counsel he was 
to give, or the event he was to announce, 
were presented naked, without the disguise 
(Of imtagery, to his thoughts ; and he gave it 
utterance in perspicuous phrases^ that carried 
a definite and obvious meaning. There are 
:even; predictions, and those of very remote 
events, and those events of the highest xao* 
ment, which are not properly to be called 
prophecies* Such are those declarations of 
the future conditions of the righteous and the 
wicked, which make a principal branch of 
general revelation, and are propounded in such 
clear terms that none can be at a loss to ap-^ 
prehend the general purport of them. These 
are indeed predictions, because the events 
which they declare are future ; yet they da 
not seem to answer to the notion of prophecy 
in the general acceptation of the word. What 
then, you will ask me, is the dis<sinction be-*: 
tween these discoveries of general revelation 
and propl^cy properly so culled ? — The 
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distinction, I think, is this : An explicit de- 
claration of the final general event of things, 
and of whatever else may be the immediate 
effect of the will and power of the First Cause, 
or the purport of any original decree of God, 
is revelation : Prophecy is a disguised detail 
of those intermediate and subordinate events 
which are brought about by the regular oper- 
ation of second causes, and are in part de- 
pendent upon man's free agency. Predictions 
of these events are prophecies, in the proper 
meaning of the word ; and of these prophe- 
cies alone, St. Peter's maxim, ^^ that no 
prophecy is its own interpreter," is to be 
understood. 

Again, the word " interpretation" is not 
to be understood without much restriction. 
Interpretation, in the largest sense, consists 
of various branches, the greater part of which 
it were absurd to include in the negation of 
of the text. Such are all grammatical inter- 
pretations of an author's language, and logical 
elucidations of the scope, composition, and 
coherence of his argument. Such interpre- 
tations may be necessary for prophecies, in 
common with every other kind of writings ; 
and the general rules by which they must 
proceed are the same in all : But the inter- 
pretation of which the apostle speaks is that 
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which is peculiar to prophecy ; and it consists* 
in ascertaining the events to which predictions 
allude, and in showing the agreement between 
the images of the prediction and the particu- 
lars of the history ; and this particular sort of 
interpretation, distinct from any other, is ex- 
pressed by that word which we find in this 
place in the original text of the apostle. The 
original word hath not the extensive sig- 
nification of the English word "interpre- 
tation ;" but it is the specific name of that 
wrt of exposition which renders the mys- 
tic jsense of parables, dreams, and prophe-f 
cies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the 

apostle uses the word " prophecies,'* and 

what that particular sort of interpretation is9 

which, he says, no prophecy can furnish for 

itself, his maxim is reduced to a perspicuous 

proposition, too evident to need farther proof 

or explication. Of prophecies, in the strict 

acceptation of the word, — that is, of disguised 

predictions of those events which are brought 

about by the intervention of second causes, 

and do in great part depend upon the free 

agency of man, — of such predictions, the 

apostle afiirrhs that the mystic interpretation 

— that interpretation which consists in ascer-i- 

iteining the events \yith which the predictions. 
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c(HTespond- is never to be drawn from the 
prophecy itaelfi It is not to be strode out by 
any process of criticism applied to the ^ordi 
in which a prediction is conceived ; — it is not 
to be so struck out^ because^ without a know<^ 
ledge of the event foretold^ as well as a right 
understanding of the terms of the prediction^ 
the agreement between them cannot be per^ 
ceived. And, among different events which 
may sometimes seem prefigured by the same 
prophetid images, those are always to bc( 
esteemed the true completions which being 
most connected with the main object of pro^ 
phecy, may most aptly connect any particulay 
prediction with the systeite; 

It is of importance, however, that I show 
you, that the apostle's maxim, in the sense in 
which I would teach you to understand iti 
arises naturally from the principle which he 
alleges as the foundation of it — that die 
origin of prophecy, its coming from God, is a 
reason why it should not be capable of sel^ 
interpretation : For, if I should not be able 
to make out this connection, you would do 
wisely to rgect the whole of my interpre- 
tation ; since it is by infinite degrees motfe 
credible that error should be in my expositidfl 
than incoherence in the apostlfe's discourse. 

But the connexion, if I mistake not, is n6t 
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difikuit to be made out : For, since the[ pr<;H 
phecies, though delivered by various pe^sonsi 
w0*e dictated to all by one and the «;ame 
Omniscient Spirit, the different books, >and the 
scattered passages of prophecy, are not to be 
considered as the works or the sayings of 
difier^t men, treating a variety of subjects, 
or delivering various and contradictory opi- 
nions upon the same subject ; but as parts of 
an entire work of a single author — of an 
author who, having a perfect comprehension 
of the subject which he treats, and at all 
times equally enjoying the perfection of his 
intellect, cannot but be always in harmony with 
himsel£ We find, in the writings of a man of 
any depth of understanding, such relation aad 
connexion of the parts of any entire work — 
such order and continuity of the thoughts.; — 
such consequence and concatenation of argu- 
ments, in a word, such unity of the whole, 
which, at the same time that it gives per- 
spicuity to every part, when its relation to the 
whole is known, will render it difficult, and 
in many cases impossible, to discover the 
sense of any single peyiod, taken at a venture 
from the first place where the book may 
chance to open, without any general appre- 
hension of the subject, or of the scope of the 
particular argument to which the sentence 
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may belong. How much more perfect^ is it 
reasonable to believei must be the harmony 
and concert of parts — how much cldser tbe 
union of the thoughts —^ how much mfCMe 
orderly the arrangement — how much less 
unbroken the consequ^ice of argumait, in a 
work which hath fi>r its real author that 
Omniscient Mind to which the universe is 
ever present, in one unvaried undivided 
thought! — The universe, I say, — that is, 
the entire comprehension of the visible and 
intelligible world, with its ineffiible variety of 
mortal and immortal natures — of substances, 
accidents, qualities, relations, present, past, 
and future ! — That Mind, in which all science, 
truth, and knowledge, is summed and cc»n< 
pacted in one vast idea ! How abstird were 
the imagination, that harmony aiid system, 
while they reign in the works of men, are not 
to be looked for in the instruction which this 
great Mind hath delivered, in separate parcels 
indeed, by the different instruments which it 
hath at different times employed ; or that i&y 
detached part of his sacred volume may be 
safely expounded without reference to the 
whole! — The Divine knowledge is indeed 
too excellent for man, and could not other- 
wise be imparted to him than in scraps and 
fragments: But these are thi^n only under- 
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itood^ when the human mind, by just and 
dcotterous combinations, is able to restore 
them, in some imperfect degree, to the 
shadow and the semblance at least of thait sim- 
plicity and unity in which all truth originally 
exists in the sel&furnished intellect of Gdd^ 

But, farther* As there cannot but be 
karibony and connexion in the knowledge 
and the thoughts of God, so there cannot but 
be unity and consistency of design in all hh 
communications with mankind. The end, 
indeed, of all that extraordinary intercourse 
which the great God who made heaven and 
earth hath vouchsafed to hold with the in*- 
habitants of this lower world, is the moral 
improvement of the human character ~- the 
improvement of man's heart and understand- 
^^S^ by the establishment and propagation of 
the Christian religion. All instruction from 
heaven, of which the prophecies make a part, 
is directed to this end. AH the promises 
given to the patriai^chs — the whole typical 
service of the law — the succession of the 
Jewish pro{^ets — all these things were means 
employed by Grod to prepare the world for 
the revelation of his Son ; and the later pro- 
phecies of our Lord himself, and his inspired 
ilpostles, are still means of the same kind, for 
thfe farther advancement of the same great 
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designr — to spread that divine teacher V 
doctrine^ and to give it full effect upon die 
hearts^ of the faithful. . The great object; 
therefore, of the whole word of prophecy, i» 
the Messiah and his kingdom ; and it divides 
itself into two general branches, -t- as ifcre>* 
gards either the first coming of tJbe Messiah^ 
or the various fortunes of his doctrine and ibis 
diurcb until his second coming. With tbis^ 
db|ect every prophecy hath immediate or re- 
mote connexion. Not but that in many 
predictions, in many large portions of the 
prophetic word, the Messiah and the events 
of his kingdom are not immediately brought 
in view as the principal objects : Yet in none 
of the Scripture prophecies are those objects 
set wholly out of the sight ; inasmuch as the 
secular events to which many parts of pro- 
phecy relate will be found, upon a close in- 
spection, to be such as either in earlier times 
affected the fortunes of the Jewish people, or 
in later ages the state of Christendom, and 
were of considerable effect upon the propa-* 
gation of the true religion, either as thpy pro-* 
moted or as they obstructed it; Thus, we 
have predictions of the fall of the old Assy* 
rian empire, and the desolation of Nineveh, 
its capital^ — of the destruction of Tyre,'and^ 
the ravages of Nebuchadnezzar in the neigh*' 
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bourhood of Palestine, — of the overthrow of 
the Babylonian empire, by Cyrus — of the 
Persian, by Alexander, — of the division of 
the Eastern world, after the death of Alex- 
ander, among his captains — of the long wars 
between the rival kingdoms of Syria and 
E^y pt — of the intestine quarrels and court 
intrigues of those two kingdoms, — of the 
propagation of Mahomet's imposture, — of 
the decline of the Roman empire — of the 
rise and growth of the papal tyranny and su^ 
perstition. Such events as these became the 
subject of prophecy, because their conse-' 
qu^ices touched the state of the' true re^ 
ligion ; and yet they were of a kind in whicb, 
if in any, the thoughtless and inconsiderate 
would be apt to question the controul of Pro- 
vidence. Read the histories of these great 
revolutions : You will find they were effected 
by what you might the least guess to be the 
instruments of Providence, — by the restless 
ambition of princes — by the intrigues of 
wicked statesmen — by the treachery of false 
sycophants -^ by the mad passions of aban- 
doned or of capricious women — by the 
phrensy of enthusiasts — by the craft of hypo- 
crites. But, although God hath indeed no^ 
need of the wicked man, yet his wisdom and 
his mercy find frequent use for him, and 
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render even his vices subservient to tibe bmie- 
volent purposes of Providence. The evidence 
of a vigilant Providence thus merdfiilly 
exerted arises from the prediction of those 
events, which, while they resolt from the 
Worst crimes of men, do yet in their con- 
sequences affect the state of refigion and the 
condition of the virtuous. If such events lay 
out of the controul of God's providenee^ they 
could not fall within the comprehension of 
his prescience: But, what God hath pre^ 
dieted, he foreknew ; what he foreknew, he 
predetermined; what God hath predeter-^ 
mined — whatever bad action he permits to 
be done, must no less certainly, though leai 
immediately than the good actions which he 
approves, operate by the direction of his uni- 
versal providence to the final benefit of the 
virtuous. This cpijifprtable assjurance, there- 
fore, " that all things work together fof good 
to them that love God," is derived ftpom pro- 
phecy, especiaUy from those parts of pro- 
phecy which predict those crimes of men by 
which the interest^ of religion are a^Ebcted ; 
and to afibrd thjijs camfoxt to the godly, sudb. 
cjrimes are made the subject of the saereid 
oracles* 

Thus you see that in all prophecy the state 
of religipii ijs the object, aiid the inteceats id 
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religion are the end. Hence it is, that as a 
man whose mind ia bent upon the accom* 
p&hment of some great (feaign, will be apt. 
upon every occasion of discourse^ to intro* 
duce allusiona to that which is ever appear- 
most in his thoughts and nearest to his heart, 
so the Holy Spirit of God, when he moved 
hia prophets to speak of the afiairs of this low 
wi»?ld, was perpetually suggesting allusions tq 
the great design of Providence, the uniting of 
all things under Christ. And whoever would 
edify bf the prophetic worf mu« keep thi, 
great object constantly in view, that he may 
be ready to catch at transient hints and 
oblique insinuations, which often occur where 
they might be the least expected. 

Nor is an active attention to the events 
of the world less necessary. That prophecy 
should fetch its interpretation from the events 
of history, is a necessary consequence of its 
divine original: It is a part of the con- 
trivance, and a part without which prophecy 
would have been so little benefici;al — rather, 
indeed,, pernicious to mankind — that seeing 
Qqd is infinitely wise and good, this cpuld 
not but be a part of his cQntrivance. Thijs is 
very peremptorily di^lared in the original of 
my text ; where the expression is not, as ii) 
the English, " no prophecy is," but " no 
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prophecy is made of self-intCTpretation." No 
prophecy is to be found in Scripture, which is 
hot purposely so framed as nof to be. of self- 
ititerpretation. It was undoubtedly within 
the power of the Almighty to have delivered 
the whole of prophecy in terms no less clear 
and explicit than those in which the general 
promises of revelation are conveyed, or par- 
ticular deliverances of the Jewish people 
occasionally announced : But his wisdom ren 
probated this unreserved prediction of fii- 
turity; because it would have enlarged the 
foresight of man beyond the proportion of his 
other endowments, and beyond the degree 
adapted to his present condition. To -avoid 
this mischief, and to attain the useful end of 
prophecy, which is to afford the highest proof 
of Providence, it was necessary that pro- 
phecy should be delivered in such disguise as 
to be dark while the event is remote, to clear 
up as it approaches, and to be rendered per- 
spicuous by the accomplishment. ^ And in 
this disguise prophecy hath actuaUy been de- 
livered ; because it comes from God, who is 
good and wise, and dispenses all his blessings 
in the manner and degree in which they may 
be truly blessings to his creatures. Know- 
ledge were no blessing, were it not adjusted 
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to the circumstances and proportioned to the 
faculties of those to whom it is imparted. 

I trust that it appears to you, that the 
apostle's maxim, " that no prophecy can be 
its own interpreter,** does necessarily follow 
from the matter of fact alleged as its founda- 
tion, that " all prophecy is from God." 

You will reap a rich harvest of improve- 
ment from these disquisitions, if, now that 
you understand the apostle's rule of inter- 
pretation, you will learn to use it when you 
read or hear the prophecies of holy writ. In 
my next discourses, I shall endeavour, with 
God's assistance, to teach you the use of it, by 
examples of its application. 
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SERMON XVI. 



2 Peter, i. 20, 21. 

Knowing this JirtU that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. 
For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the wUl of man ; biU holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 

This period hath dready h^n the subjeict of 
one discourse, in which it hath been my en- 
deavour to explain its meaning, and to show 
the coherence of its parts. Its meaning, — 
that it propounds a maxim for the interpre- 
tation of the prophecies of holy writ, — which 
is this negative proposition, that no prophecy 
is its own interpreter ; and alleges the prin- 
ciple upon which that maxim is founded, that 
all prophecy came from God. The coherence 
of its parts,- inasmuch as the maxim, byne- 
cessary and obvious consequence, rises out of 
the principle alleged as the foundation of it 
I now proceed, as I proposed, to instruct 
you in the use of the apostle's maxim, by ex- 
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amples of its application. I would not fatigue 
your attention with unnecessary repetition ; 
but it is of importimce that you should recol- 
lect that the apostle's aegodve maxim, " that 
no prophecy is of self-interpretotioii," has 
been shown in effect to cont^wo affirm- 
ative rules of exposition, — that every single 
text of prophecy is to be considered as a p^t 
of an entire system, and to be interpreted m 
that sense which may best connect it with ther 
whole; and that the sense of prophecy itk 
general is to be sought in the events which 
have actually taken place. 

To qualify the Christian to make a judt*- 
cious application of these rules, no skill is 
requisite in verbal criticism — no proficienqy 
in the subtleties of the logician's art-— ^n^^ 
acquisitions of recondite learning. That de-^ 
gree of understanding with which senom 
Blinds are ordinarily blessed— those genev^l 
views of the schemes of Providence, and thaib 
general acquaintance with the porophetic lash 
giiAge^ wliich &o Chiristian esM be wanting m^ 
^o k oonrta^t, as every tru© Qiristiact ist. iw 
his atteodpnoe on the public worehip^ wi^ 
gives thait serious attention wiUi^ ev^ry tsw^ 
Christian gives to the word of Qed, aa it m 
re^d to Mm in our clmrchesy and e^pmind^d 
^om oujrpolplitsyr^ these quidtficaJwosi. 9^ 
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companied with a certain strength of mempr^F 
and quickness of recollection, which exercise 
and habit bring — and with a certain patience 
of attention in comparing parallel texts,-^ 
these qualifications will enable the pioiis^ 
though unlearned Christian to succeed in the 
application of the apostle's rules, so far at 
least as to derive much rational amusement, 
much real edification, much consolation, 
much confirmation of his faith, much anima^ 
tion of his hopes, much joy and peace m be- 
lieving, from that heedful meditation of the 
prophetic word which all men would do well 
to remember an inspired apostle hath enjoined, 
'nie first instance to which I shall apply 
the apostle's rules is the very first prediction 
which occurs in the Bible — the prophetic 
curse upon the serpent, which we read in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis. *^ Thou, 
art cursed above all cattle of the field. Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go ; and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life. And I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and, 
between thy seed and her seed : It (or rather 
* he') shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel." To judge of the illustration, 
that this prophecy may receive from the 
apostle's rules, it will be proper previously to 
settle what may be the fuU meaning of the 
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words taken by themselves. For this purpose^ 
let us suppose that the passage were recited 
to'some uninstructed heathen, who should be 
totally unacquainted with the Bible, and with 
every part of its contents i Suppose him 
quite ignorant of the story of the fall — • ignq-^ 
rant upon what occasion the words were 
spoken, or by whom : Suppose that he were 
only told that once upon a time these words 
were spoken to a serpent : Think ye he 
would discern in them any thing prophetic? 
He must have more than the serpent's cun- 
ning if he did. He would tell you they con- 
tain a few obvious remarks upon the condi-^ 
tion of the serpent kind, upon the antipathy 
which nature has established between men 
and serpents, and upon the natural advantages 
of man over the venomed reptile. " The ser- 
pent," says he, " is told, that, for the extent of 
his natural powers and enjoyments, he holds his 
rank with the lowest of the brute creation, — 
that serpents, by the make of their bodies, are 
necessitated to crawl upon the ground, — that 
although they have a poison in their mouths, 
the greatest mischief they can do to men is 
to bite them by the heels ; whereas men, by 
the foresight of their danger, and by their 
erect posture, have greatly the advantage, and 
knock serpents on the head wherever they 
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i^ance to find them/' This would be our 
heathen's exposition; nor couki the most 
subtle criticism dx»w any fiuther meaning from 
the terms of this denunciation. 

But now, let our heathen be made aiv 
qumnted with the particulars of the story of the 
fill! ; and let him understand that these words 
were addressed to the individual serpent whidb 
had tempted Eve, by the Omnipotent Creator, 
when he came in person to pronounce the 
dreadful doom upon deluded ruined mati^-^ 
our heathen will imme^ately perceive thai 
this was no season for pursuing a useless ape- 
culation on the natural history of the serpeiit; 
nor was so obvious a remark upon the com- 
parative powers of the serpent kind and man 
better fitted to the majesty of the great Being 
to whom it is ascribed, than to the solemnity 
of the occasion upon which it was introduced : 
And he could not but suspect that more must 
be meant th^i meets the ear.. He would ob- 
serve, that the words were addressed to the 
serpent in the character of the seducer of our 
first parents, — that the denunciation made a 
part of a judicial procedure, in which a striking 
regularity appears in the distributicm of the 
several branches of the business. Three de- 
linquents stand before the Maker of the world, 
to answer for a crime in which each had born^^^ 

15 
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a part Adam, as first in rank^ is first ques« 
tioned. He ackmiwledges his crime, but im- 
putes the blame to Eve s persuMsionsi Eve is 
next e:{tamined. She confesses t3ie truth of 
her husband's accusation ^ but she taxes the 
serpent as her seducer. The ICreator pro« 
ceeds to judgment. And in this part it is 
ftemarkable that the person who had been 
first raterrogated is the last condemned : JB'or 
the first vfmdB iq)oken by the Judge^ after be 
has received the confession of die human pair^ 
are those in which he accosts the sei^ent : 
then he addresses himself to Eve^ *-^ to Adam 
last The words addressed to Eve Bxe the 
sent^ice of the Judge, denouncing the penal« 
ties to be sustained by her, for having listened 
to the serpent) and made herself the insdru^ 
ment of the man's seduction. The words 
addressed to Adam are the sentence of the 
Judge on him^ for having yielded to £v6^» 
solicitation. From the plain order of the 
business, our heatthen would ocmclude that 
these words, addressed to the serpimt, are a 
sentence upon him, as the first seducer. He 
would observe, that as, in the narrative of the 
temptation, contrivance, design, and speech, 
^e ascribed to the serpent, so, in these words^ 
lie is accosted as the object of ammaiiveraiQn 
and punishment. He would say — **This 
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was no Gonimoh serpent of thQ fields. but. somis 
intelligent and responsible agent in the serpent 
form ; and in the evils decreed to the life and 
conditicm of the serpent, this individual ser- 
pent solely is concerned. The enmity which 
is mentioned between the serpent and man- 
kind must express some farther msidious 
designs on the part of this deceiver, with re- 
sbtance on the part of man ; and in the declar- 
ation, that, while serpents should have no 
power but to wound the heels of men, men 
should bruise the heads of serpents, it is cer- 
tainly intimated, by metaphors taken from the 
cncUtion and powers of the natural serpent, 
that the <;alamities which the stratagems of 
this enemy in disguise should bring on man 
would prove light in comparison of the greater 
mischiefs which man shall inflict on him. It 
is intimated that man's wound, although, like 
the serpent's bite, it mi^t be fatal in its con- 
sequences if it were neglected, was however 
curable. The reptile's tooth had lodged its 
malignant poison in the heel. Considerable 
time must pass before the blood and juices 
could be mortally infected : In the interval, 
remedies might be applied to prevent the 
threatened mischief. Again, the declaration 
that God himself puts this enmity between the 
serpent and mankind, implies, that the mer-^ 
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ciful though offended God will yet take an 
interest in the fortunes of man, and will sup- 
port him in his conflict with the adversary." 

You see, that, by considering this denun- 
ciation, of the serpent's doom in connexion 
only with that particular story of which it is a 
part, without any knowledge of later pro^ 
phecies and revelations, our heathen has beeil 
able to dive into the prophetic meaning of 
words, which, taken by themselves, he did 
not know to be at all prophetic. The par- 
ticular events, indeed, which may correspond 
to the images of the prediction, he hath not 
yet been able to assign ; but of the general 
purport of the prophecy he has formed a 
very just notion. He is besides aware, that 
mysteries are contained in it more than he 
can yet unravel. ' He is sensible that it can- 
not be without some important meaning, that 
either the whole or some remarkable part of 
Adam's posterity, contrary to the general 
notions of mankind and the common forms of 
all languages, is expressed under the image 
of the woman's seed rather than the man's. I 
must here observe, that Adam, with respect 
to the insight he may be supposed to have 
had into the sense of this curse upon the ser- 
pent, was probably for some time much in the 
situation of our supposed heathen, — aware 
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that it contaitled a general ihtimatiod of dn 
intend^ ddiveraiice^ but mUoh in the dark 
afooHt the particular explication of iL This 
prophecy was therefore to Adatti, when it was 
&rdt delivered, so &r intelligible as to be « 
ground of hope^ — at the same time that the 
darkness of tlie terms in which it was conceived 
mui^ have kept him anxiously attentive to 
ftvery event that might seem connected with 
the completion of it, and to any new light 
that might be given him by succeeding pre- 
diction^ or promises. And, by the way, this 
points out one important secondary use of the 
{original obscurity and gradual elucidation of 
prophecy by succeeding prophecies and by 
events. This method of prediction awakens 
the curiosity of mankind. 

But let us give our heathen, whose curiosity 
is keen upon the subject, farther lights : Let 
Vs carry him, by proper steps, through the 
'whole volume of the sacred oracles ; and let 
us instruct him in that great mystery of god^ 
liness which from the beginning of the world 
Was hidden with God, but in these later ages 
hath been made manifest by the preaching 
of the blessed apostles and evangelists ; and, 
when his heart is touched with a sense of th^ 
mercies conferred on him through Christ — 
when he has tqken a view of the whole of the 
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prophetic word, and has seen its correspond- 
ence with the history of Jesus, and the begin- 
aings of his Gospel, let him then return to the 
curse upon the serpent. Will he now find in. 
it any thing ambiguous or obscure ? Will he 
hesitate a moment to pronounce, that the ser- 
pent who received this dreadful doom could be 
no other than an animated emblem of thaJ; 
malignant spirit who in the latest prophecies 
w called the Old Dragon ? Or rather, will he 
not pronounce that this serpent was that very 
spirit, in his proper person, draped by some 
unseen power into the presence of Jehovah, 
to receive his doom in the same reptile form 
which he had assumed to wreck his spite on 
unsuspecting man? — for which exploit of 
wicked and dishonourable cunnings the oppror 
brious names of the Serpent and the Dragon 
have ever since been fixed upon him in deri- 
sion and reproach. Will not our enlightened 
and converted heathen understand the circum- 
stances which are mentioned of the serpent's 
natural condition as intimations of something 
analogous in the degraded state of the rebel«- 
lious angel? By the days of the serpent's 
life will he not understand a certain limited 
pmod, during which, for the exercise of man's 
virtue, and the fuller manifestation of God's 
power and goodness, the infernal Dragon i« 
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to be permitted to live his life of malice, to 
exercise his art of delusion on the sons of 
men ? — while^ in the adjuncts of that life, the 
grovelling posture and the gritty meal, will 
he not read the condition of a vile and des- 
picable being, to whom all indulgence but 
thiat of malice is denied — to whom little 
freedom of action is intrusted ? Will he have 
a doubt that the seed of this serpent are the 
same that in other places are called the 
Devil's angels ? Will he not correct his for- 
mer surmises about the seed of the woman 
and the wound to be inflicted by the serpent 
in the heel ? Will he not perceive that the 
seed of the woman is an image, not generally 
descriptive of the descendants of Adam, but 
characteristic of an individual, — emphatically 
expressive of that person, who, by the miracu- 
lous manner of his conception, was peculi- 
arly and properly the son of Eve ? - — that the 
wound to be suffered by this person in the 
heel denotes the sufferings with which the 
Devil and his emissaries were permitted to 
exercise the Captain of our Salvation ? And 
will he not discern, in the accomplishment of 
man's redemption, and the successful propa- 
gation of the Gospel, the mortal blow inflicted 
on the serpent's head ? — when the ignorance 
which he had spread over the world was dis- 
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pelled by the light of revelation, —^ when l^s 
secret influence on the hearts of men, to in-^ 
flame their passions, to debauch their imagir 
nations aiid mislead their thoughts, was coun^ 
teracted by the graces of God's Holy Spirit, 
aiding the external administration of the 
word, — when, with much of its invisible 
power, his kingdom lost the whole of its exy 
ternal pomp and splendour ; silence being im- 
posed on his oracles, and spells and enchant- 
ments being divested of their power, the 
idolatrous worship which by those engines of 
deceit he had universally established, and for 
ages supported, notwithstanding the antiquity 
of its institutions, and the bewitching gaiety 
and magnificence of its festivals, fell into ne- 
glect; its cruel and lascivious rites, so long 
holden in superstitious veneration, on a sud- 
den became the object of a just and general 
abhorrence; and the unfrequented temples, 
stripped, no doubt, of their rich ornaments 
and costly offerings, sunk in ruins. These 
were the early effects of the promulgation of 
the Gospel, — effects of the power of Christ 
exalted to his throne, openly spoiling princi- 
palities and powers, and trampling the Dragon 
under foot. When these effects of Christi- 
anity began to be perceived, which was very 
soon after our Ijord's ascension, — when ma- 
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gicians openly forewore their ruined art^ and 
burned their useless books, — when the fiend 
of dhdnation^ confessing the power by which 
he was subdued, ceased to actuate his rescued 
prophetess, — when the worshippers of the 
Epheilian IMana avowed their apprehensions 
for the tottering reputation of their goddess, 
then it was that the seed of the woman was 
seen to strike and bruise the serpent's head 

Thus you see, that as the general purport of 
this prophecy was readily opened by an atten- 
tion to the circumstances of the memorable 
transaction which gave occasion to it, so a 
comparison of it with later prophecies, and 
with events which, to whatever cause they 
may be referred, have confessedly and notori- 
ously taken place, naturally leads to a particu- 
lar and circumstantial explication. 

It is remarkable that this, which is of all 
the most ancient prophecy of the general re- 
demption, is, perhaps, of any single prediction 
that can be produced, upon many accounts the 
most satisfactory and convincing. For, in the 
first place, although it be conveyed in the 
most highly figured language, the general 
meaning of it, though less obvious, is no less 
single and precise than the most plain and 
simple expressions might have made it It 
was uttered by the voice of Grod himself: 
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Therefore two different md unequal iftt^ll^W 
vere not, as in every instance of proph?<^^ 
uttered by a n^an, concerned in the delivery 
of it. The occasion upon which it wa* deln 
vered was of such importance m neqe^aarily 
to exclude all other business: Its generdi 
meaning therefore must be connected (whi^ 
is not the case of every prophecy) with tl(« 
occasion upon which it was Spoken j and witfe 
that occasion one meaning only can possibly 
connect it. The serpent accosted could bent^ 
other serpent than Eve's seducer, — thecJur*©* 
no other curse than such as might be^id^pted tq» 
that deceiver's nature,^ — the enmitjr ncv other 
enmity but what might be exercised betweea 
beings of such natures as man and his seducep,. 
— atid the bruises in the heel and in the head 
no other mischiefs to either party than thafe 
enmity might produce, So that the general 
meaning to which the occasion points is wk 
less certain than if our enemy had been ac- 
costed in some such plain terms as these; 
^^ Satan ! thou art accursed beyond all the 
spirits of thy impious confederacy^ ShoH 
date is granted to the farther workings of thy 
malice ; and a]l the while thou shalt heavily 
drag the burden of an unblessed existenee^ — 
fettered in thy energies cramped in thy enjoys 
meats ; and thy malevolent attempts on noaa^ 
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though for a time they may affect, and per- 
chance, through his own folly, endanger his 
condition, shall terminate in the total extinc- 
tion of thine own power, and in the aggrava- 
tion of thy misery and abasement ; and, to 
gall thee more, he who shall undo thy deeds, 
restore the ruined world, and be thy conqueror 
and avenger, shall be a son, though in no 
natural way, of this deluded woman.'* 

Again, no less certain than the general 
meaning derived from the occasion of this 
prophecy is the particular exposition of it 
by the analogy of prophecy, and by the event 
The images of this prediction, however dark 
they might be when it was first delivered, 
carry, we find, in the prophetic language, a 
fixed unvaried meaning. The image of the 
serpent answers to no being in universal 
nature but the Devil : Prophecy knows no 
seed of the woman — it ascribes the mira- 
culous conception to which this name alludes 
to none but the Emanuel ; nor shall we find, 
in the whole progeny of Eve, a person to 
whom the character may belong, but the 
child in the manger at Bethlehem, the holy 
fruit of Mary's unpolluted womb. 

Lastly, the event which answers to the 
image in the conclusion of this prophecy, the 
bruise upon. the serpent's head, is in its nature 
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single ; for the universal extirpation of ido- 
latry, and the general establishment of the 
pure worship of the true God, is a thing 
which must be done once for all, and being 
done can never be repeated. A prophecy 
thus definite in its general purport, conveyed 
in images of a fixed and constant meaning, 
and corresponding to an event in its nature 
single — a sudden and universal revolution of 
the religious opinions and practices of all the 
civilized nations of the known world, — such 
a prophecy, so accomplished, must be allowed 
to be a proof that the whole work and counsel 
was of God, if in any case it be allowed that 
the nature of the cause may be known by the 
effect. 

I mean hereafter to apply the apostle's 
rules to instances of prophecy of another 
kind, in which we find neither the same 
settled signification in the imagery, nor the 
same singularity of completion. 
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SERMON XVII 



2 Peter, i. 20* 

Knowing this Jfr^y that no propheqf of ike 
Scriptttres is of any private interpretatum^ 

I PROCEED in the task I have undertaken^ to 
exemplify the use of those rules of interprets 
ation which the maxim of my text contains ; 
which are these two, — to refer particular 
predictions to the system, and to compare 
prophecies with events. In my last discourse 
I showed you with what certainty and &ciUty 
they lead to the explication of the first pro* 
phecy that was ever given, — that which was 
uttered by the voice of God himself, in the 
form of a curse upon the serpent, the adviser 
of Adam's disobedience. I shall now try 
them in an instance of a very different kind, 
where the occasion of the prediction does not 
so clearly ascertain its general purport, — 
where the images employed are less fixed to 
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one constant meaning, — and where, among 
the events that have happened since the pro- 
phecy was given, a variety may be found to 
correspond with it, all in such exactness, that 
every one of the number may seem to have a 
right to pass for the intended completion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the voice 
of God furnished an example of a prediction 
in which the general meaning was from the 
first certain, and the imagery of the diction 
simple, and of which the accomplishment hath 
been single. The earliest prophecy recorded in 
the sacred volume, of those which were uttered 
by men, furnishes the example that we now 
seek, of a prediction originally doubtful in 
its general meaning, comprehensive in i*s 
imagery, various in its completion. Such was 
the prophecy in which Noah, awakened from 
his wine, and inflamed with resentment at 
the irreverent levity of his younger soli, 
denounced the heavy curse on his posterity, 
and described tl^e future fortunes of the three 
general branches of mankind. " Cursed be 
Canaan! — a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren. Blessed be Jehovah God 
of Shem ! • — and Canaan shall be his servant. 
God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be 7^ 
servant** 
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The: only explicit part of this prophecy is 
the curse upon Canaan, Ham's youngest son j 
of whose descendants it is openly foretold 
that they should live in a state of the lowest 
subjection to nations which should issue from 
the two other sons of Noah. And yet here 
we find some obscurity ; for how was Canaan 
to be in slavery both to Shem and Japhetf 
The evangelic maxim that " no man can 
serve two masters " seems applicable here in 
a literal sense. This difficulty, the apostle's 
maxim of applying for the explication of the 

sacred oracles to the occurrences of the world 

« 

readily removes. It appears from sacred 
history, that so early as the time of Abraham, 
the Canaanites were governed by petty 
princes of their own, who were the tributary 
vassals of the Assyrian monarchy, then newly 
arisen under princes of the family of Ashur, 
Shem's second son. And from profane 
history we learn, that when the Canaanites 
fled from the victorious arms of Joshua, and 
when the remainder of them were expelled 
by David, they settled in those parts of Africa 
which first fell under the dominion of the 
Romans, the undoubted descendants of Ja- 
phet. Thus Canaan in early ages was the 
slave of Shem, and in later times of Japhet. 
But this is neither the most difficult nor 
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the most interesting part of the prophecyi 
Let us turn our attention to. the blessings 
pronounced upon the two other branches^ 
And we will first consider Japhet's part, be-* 
cause it seems of the two the most explicit 
*^ God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem." The most ob- 
vious meaning of the words, I think, is this, — - 
jthat the gracious purpose of Providence was 
to bless Japhet with a numerous progeny, 
which should spread over an ample tract of 
country j and that, not satisfied or not suffi- 
ciently accommodated with their own ter- 
ritory, they would be apt to encroach upon 
Shem's descendants, and make settlements 
within their borders. And as this is the 

* 

most obvious sense of the words, so it is 
justified by the apostle's rules; for history 
supports it. The whole of Europe, and a 
considerable part of Asia, was originally 
peopled and hath been ever occupied by 
Japhet's offspring, who, not contented with 
these vast demesnes, have been from time to 
time repeatedly making encroachments on 
the sons of Shem ; as was notoriously the 
case, when Alexander the Great, with a 
European army, attacked and overthrew the 
Persian monarchy — when the Eomans sub* 
jugated a great part of the East — and still 
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more notoriously when the Tart^ conquerors 
of the race of Genghis Khan demcJished the 
great empire of the Caliphs, took possessiim 
of their country, and made settlements and 
erected kingdoms in all parts of Asia and the 
East, -*^ and again, when Tamerlane settled 
his Moguls, another branch of Japhet's pro* 
geny^ in Indostan; whose descendants gn^ 
dually got possession of that immense country^ 
a part of Shem^s original inheritance, which 
forms the present empire of the Great Moguk 
These events, not to mention other leas re^ 
markable incursions of Scythians into Shern^ 
parts of Asia, may well be deemed aa ac^ 
amplishmeDt of the patrwch', prophetic 
benediction ; not only because they answer to 
the natural import of the terms of it, but be« 
cause every one of them had great conse«^ 
quences upon the state of the true religicxi, 
wid the condition of its professors in various 
parts of the world, and some of them have 
been the subjects of later prophecies* So that 
in this interpretation we find the two circum^^' 
stances which according to the apostle are 
the best characteristics of a true interpret- 
ation, — an agreement with the truth of 
history, and a connexion of this particular 
predicdon with the system of the prophetic 
word. 
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It may t^eeni) however, that some amicable 
intercoiirse betwa^i certain brandies (^ the 
two families • — some peaceable settlements of 
deseaidimts of Japhet io nations arisen from 
the irther stocky may be no less conveniently 
denoted by the expression of " Japbet's 
dwelling in the tents of Shem," than iJid 
violent encroachments of ccHiquarors of the 
line of Japhet And this interpretation doeft 
itot ill agree with history, or, to speak more 
properly, with the present state of the two 
iamilies. The settlements of Portuguese 
English, Dutch, and Frendi -'— all of us de^ 
«cended from die loins of Japhet, made with* 
in the three last centaries in difi'^ent parts 
of India — all of it a part of Shem's inhe- 
rit^ice, have given the prophecy in thiB 
sense a striking accomplishment Nor^ ia 
this interpretation, is the necessary connexion 
^wanting of this particular prediction with the 
|irophetic system ; for consequences cannot 
but arise, although they have not yet ap^ 
peared, of great moment to the interests of 
the true religion, from such numerous and 
extensive settlements of professed ChristianB 
in countries where the light of the Gospel 
hath for many ages been extinguished. 

Thus, you see, history leads us to two 
aenses of this prophecy, of which each naa^y 
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oohtaiii afl onlimited ' variety- of pftrticular 
ai^omplishments ^ vsince every settlement of 
Europeans or of Asiatic Tartars in the Lower ' 
Asia arid the East, whether gained by war or 
procured by commercial treaties, connect* 
with the prophecy in one or other of these 
two senses. 

A third sense is yet behind : But, to hting 
it the more readily to light, it will be proper 
previously to consider the sense of Sheta's 
blessing, — a blessing obliquely conveyed itit 
this etnphatic ejaculation, —^ " Blessed be Jife- 
hovah God of Shem !" — an ejaculation! in 
which this assertion is evidently implied, that' 
^^ Jehovah should be Shem's God :" and tbift 
is the whole of Shem's blessing,-^ a blessing',' 
indeed, which could receive no addition ot 
improvement. It can admit of no dispute, 
that fchovah is here styled the God of ShenI 
in the same sense in which in later times he 
vouchsafed to call himself the God of a par*' 
ticular branch 'of Shem s progeny — o£ AhtfBL^ 
ham, Isaac, and of Jacob, and of their de* 
scendants the Jewish people. Jehovah i«' 
indeed the God of all the nations of thir 
earth — the Universal Father, whose ttmdn^ 
mercies are over all his works ; 'but U>Bf0^^ 
ticular branch-ofc 8Biem*s family be wftsk for a- 
time -more peculiarly a God; inasttiubh Ss^lrtT 
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chose them to be the depositaries of the true 
religion, while the rest of mankind were sunk 
in the ignorance and abomination of idolatry. 
Their temporal concerns he condescended to 
take under the visible direction of his special 
providence, — to them he revealed his sacred 
incommunicable name, — among them he 
preserved tlie knbwledge and worship of him- 
tieMy by a series of miraculous dispensations, 
tiU the destined season came for the general 
redemption; and then he raised up, among 
the o£&pring of that chosen stock, that Sa- 
viour whose divine doctrine hath spread the 
knowledge and worship of the true God 
among all nations, and whose meritorious 
sacrifice of himself hath made atonement 
for the sins of the whole world. These 
were the privileges in store for a select branck 
of Shem's family, when this prophecy was de- 
livered, — privileges by which they were put 
m a condition to attain the highest blessings 
both in this world and in the next — the 
height of niationd prosperity, and the sum of 
ftlture fohss; ^d Shem being yet alive, and 
his family not ^ ^plit into its branches, it was 
natural, and' agreeable to the usage of the 
prophetk^-^le, that the future blessings of 
tike <^pring should be referred to the an- 
cestor. This, thepefore, is the oracular sense 
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of the patriarch's emphatic compellation of 
Jehovah as the God of Shem, — " Thou, Q 
Jehovah ! shalt be the God of Shem, — =- the 
object of his worship and the guardian of hiy 
fortunes ; while the progeny of his brethren 
shall place their foolish trust in those whidik 
are no gods.'* 

This exposition of Shem's blessing will nar 
turally lead to a new sense of Japhet's, if we 
only recollect what external means were used 
by Providence to preserve the knowlec^e of 
the true God in the chosen branch of Shem's 
family. These means were — the call of 
Abraham — the personal intercourse holden 
with him and his two next descendants, — 
and, in due time, the institution of the Mosaic 
religion ; of which religion, you will par- 
ticularly observe, the tabernacle and the ser- 
vice performed in it were the chief external 
instruments. The magnificence of the taber- 
nacle — its stately support of upright pillars 
resting on their silver sockets, and transverse 
beams overlaid with gold — its gorgeous 
hangings within, of purple, linen, blue^ md 
scarlet, with the buttons of gold t- its Ji0blcl 
covering without of the shaggy skins pf goats 

— its rich furniture,, the seven-branebed can- 

> 

dlestick, the altars, and. the > implements < of 
sacrifice, all of brass or gold, pure or overlaid 
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-*<-^tbe ^rk, containing the tables of the laW) 
with the raei^y-seat overshadowed by the 
wings of the dierubim — but above all, the 
glorious light which filled the sacred pavilion, 
tiie symbol of Jehovah's presence, — this 
glory of the tabernacle in ancient times, and 
Qjf the temple afterwards, was probably wha^ 
most caught the admiration of the Jewish 
people, and attached them to a religion which 
iidd so mqch splendour in ^ its externals^ and 
in which something of what is visible of the 
majesty of the Divine Being met the senses 
df the worshippers. 

Bearing this mark in mind, let us now turn 
again to. that part of the prophqcy which con- 
cerns Japhet's family, especially the latter 
€iause of it- — " he shall dwell Jn the taber- 
nacle of Shem.^' The blessing promised \9 
Sbem we have found to be the miraculQus 
popetervation of the ti^ue religion in a chos^ 
braindb of Shem's famijyi Migb^ not the pre^ 
dicticHiiof this merciful design 9f FrovidencQ 
naturally introduce an allusioji to the external 
means by ^^hich At w^ to be e:@rected ? AtBong 
the exjternal .means, we have sf^en reason tq 
tkmjk that the Jewish tabernacle was the 
xoosit ^nerally ^caeious : But . upder what 
description is it Ukely that t^e t^ernade, i^ot 
erected till the days of Moses, should be men- 

z 2 
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tioned in ptophecjso early as thedaysof Noaby 
—and in this prophecy, in particular, in which 
Jehovah, for the intention of maintaining the 
true religion in a branch of Shem's family, i» 
characterized as the God of Shem ? A beaii- 
tiful consistency of imagery will be maintained, 
if the tent which Jehovah was to pitch for this 
purpose among men should be called Shem's 
tabernacle, or Shem's tent ; for a tent and a 
tabernacle are one and the same thing, and 
the word in the Hebrew is the same. This 
holy tent or tabernacle was Shem's tabernacle, 
because it was erected among the sons of 
Shem, and because none might bear a part in 
the whole service of it who did not incorpo- 
rate with the chosen family. 

But, farther, this tabernacle, and the ser- 
vice performed in it, were emblems of the 
Christian church aud of the Christian service. 
When all these circumstances are put together^ 
can any doubt remain, that, in the mention of 
the tents of Shem, the Holy Spirit made allu- 
sion to the Jewish tabernacle as an emblem of 
the Christian church? and that the dwelling 
of Japhet in these tents of Shem took place 
when the idolatrous nations of Japhet's line, 
converted to the faith of Christ, bedame wor- 
shippers of the God of Sheih in Shem's taber- 
liades — worshippers of the triiei*(>dd, in the 
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tpodes of worship prescribed by revealed 
religion? 

And this interpretation well agrees with the 
apostle's maxim; being supported both by 
the harmony of the prophetic system and the 
truth of history. 

For the harmony of the prophetic system. 
This interpretation brings this particular pre- 
diction to bear directly upon the general ob- 
ject of prophecy, the uniting of all nations in 
the faith of Christ ; and it is worthy of parti- 
cular remark, that, from the delivery of this 
prediction, the conversion of the Gentiles 
made a standing part of all the prophecies of 
the Saviour. Now, that nothing of variation 
might appear in the schemes of Providence, it 
should seem that it was requisite that the first 
intimation of the design of selecting a peculiar 
.people, which is contained in Shem's blessing, 
should be accompanied with an intimation of 
the. general mercies of which that meiasure 
was to be productive to all mankind: But of 
the general benefit intended we have in this 
place no intimation, if it be not conveyed Jn 
J^tet's benediction ; — in which benediction 
it is not conveyed, unless this sense of that 
benediction be adniitted* This in terpreta- 
.tion, therefore, of the prophetic blessing pro- 
nounced on Japhet, most of all connects it 
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with the great object of prophecy, and best 
maintains the harmony of the prophetic 
idystem. 

Then for history. The fact is notorious, 
that the Gospel, from the beginning to the 
present times, hath made the greatest pro- 
gress in Europe, and in those parts of Asia 
which were first peopled by the posterity of 
Japhet. Among the uncivilized descendants 
of Ham, and the degenerate sons of Shem, it 
hath not been so generally spread, or hath 
not so deeply taken root 

Beside this evident agreement with history 
and the prophetic system, another circum- 
stance is much in favour of this interpreta- 
tion; which is this, — that the images of this 
prediction bear a near affinity to those und« 
which later prophets have described the same 
^eVent. Hear in what language the prbpfart 
^I^aiah announces the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, in words addressed to the Jewish church, 
as the embleni of the Christian. > ^* Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
jforth the curtains of thine ^habitations." Or, 
as the words are more sighilficantly rendered 
An a late translation,-*-^^ Let *he canopy 
of thy habitation be extended. Spare not: 
Lengthen thy cords, and firmly fix thy stakes. 
For oii the right hand and ^n the lefl tliou shait 
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burst forth with increase ; and thy seed shall 
inherit the Gentiles/' Here, you see, Isaiah's 
allusion is to the tabernacle; and the image 
presented to him is an enlargement of the 
sacred tent, to contain new crowds of worship- 
pers; and the stakes are to be driven deep 
and firm — the cords are to be lengthened 
and drawn tight, that the sides of the tent 
may be able to sustain the pressure of the 
multitudes within it. Noah's allusion is also 
to the tabernacle ; and the image presented 
to him is the admission of foreign worship- 
pers. It is therefore one and the same scene 
which the patriarch and the younger prophet 
have before them; and, except in the distinct 
mention of that particular circumstance, that 
the new worshippers should be chiefly of 
Japhet's stock, Noah's prophecy differs not 
from Isaiah's otherwise than as an outline 
differs from a more finished drawing of the 
same objects. 

Thus, by the apostle's rules, prophecy, in 
that part of it which regards the family of 
Japhet, is brought to three senses, in each of 
which it hath been remarkably verified, — in 
the settlements of European and Tartarian 
conquerors in the Lower Asia and in the 
East, — in the settlements of European traders 
on the coasts of Indostan, — but especially in 
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tha. numerous and early conversions of the 
idoktevs of*Japhet'49i'line (among whom) it 10 
d^ttbatiwe of this island should remember, 
our Qwn ancestors were included^) to the wof- 
ihipK of the one- true Grod, and to the faith 
ofChristli 

s I am' sensible that this variety of intent and 
meaning discovered in a single prpphecy brings 
on a question of no small difficulty ^ and of the 
first importance. It is this, — What evidCTice 
of a providence may arise from predictions 
like the one we have now been considering, 
in which a variety of unconnected events, jnde^ 
pendent, to all appearance, of each other, alvl 
very distant in times, seem to be prefigured 
by the same images? And, although it.be a 
digression from my main subject, yet as the 
inquiry is of the highest importance, and spon- 
taneously presents itself, it is to this that I 
shall devote the remainder of the present dis- 
course. 

( I shall not wonder, if, to those who hate 
'not sifled this question to the bottom, (whidi 
few, I am persuaded, have done,) the evi- 
dence of a providence, arising from prophe- 
cies of this sort, should appear to be very 
slender, or none at all. Nor shall I scruple to 
confess, that time was when I was myself in 
thisx^inion ; and was therefore nauch inclined 
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io join with those^wfao^. think that eirctry prut 
^hecj, were it rightly understood^ would be 
found to carry a precise and single meanings 
und that^ wherever the double sense appears^ 
it is because the one* true sense hadb not yet 
been detected. I said — " Either the ima^ 
of the prophetic style have constant and pro* 
per relations to the events of the world, as the 
words of common speech have proper and 
.constant meanings, — or they have not If 
'they have, then it seems no less difficult tp 
conceive that many events should be shadowed 
under the images of one and the same pro- 
phecy, than that several likenesses should b(g 
expressed in a single portrait But if the pro*- 
.phetic images have no such appropriate relar 
.tions to things^ but that the same image mi^ 
stAnd for many things, and various events he 
•included in . single prediction, then it .hoold 
«eem that . prc^hecy, thus indefinite in. uts 
meaning, can afford no proof of providence : 
>^or it should seem possible, that a prophecy 
of this sort, by whatever principle the world 
were governed — whether by providence, nar- 
ture, or necessity — might owe a seeming 
completion to mere accident" And since it 
were absurd to suppose that the Holy Spirit 
of God should frame prophecies by which the 
end of prophecy might so ill be answered, it 
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iseemed a just and fair conclusion, that no 
prophecy of holy wtit might carry a double 
meaning. 

Thus I reasoned, till a patient investigation 
of the subject brought me, by God's blessing, 
to a better mind, i stand clearly and unan- 
swerably confiited, by the instance of Noah's 
prophecy concerning the family of Japhet ; 
which hath actually received various accom- 
plishments, in events of various kinds, in va- 
rious ages of the world, — in the settlements 
of European and Tartarian conquerors in the 
Lower Asia, in the settlements of European 
traders on the coasts of India, and in the early 
and plentiful conversion of the families of 
Japhet's stock to the faith of Christ. The ap- 
plication of the prophecy to any one of these 
events bears all the characteristics of a true in- 
terpretation, — consistence with the terms of 
the prophecy, consistence with the truth of 
history, consistence with the prophetic system. 
Every oue of these events must therefore pass 
with every believer for a true completion. 

A plain instance, therefore, being found in 
lioly writ, of a prophecy which bears niore 
than a double meaning, the question, what 
evidence such prophecies may afford of a 
divine providence, becomes of the highest 
moment. I enter upon the discussion of it 
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wiCh Uiis prdiiminary observation,--* that if 
our suspicion that ' such prophecies may re* 
ceive a seeming accomplishment by chance, 
br by the natural and necessary course of the 
World, should' appear, upon a strict examina^ 
tion, unreasonable and ill-founded, the conse*- 
qu^ice will be, that the evidence arising from 
this «ort of prophecy is of the highest kind j 
mnce the greater the variety of events may be 
to whidi a single combination of images shall 
bp found to correspond, the more of art and 
contrivance is displayed in the framing of the 
prophecy, and the more of power (if accident 
be clearly excluded) in bringing about the 
completion. Our whole inquiry, th^efore, is 
reduced within a narrow compass ; ^ince the 
whole is brought to rest upon t^is single ques^ 
tion, -^ May the accomplishment of «uch pre*- 
diiGtions be, or may it not be accidental ? If.ijt 
may, then such prophecies are frivolous, 8i!i4 
*the Deity is blasphemed when tjbey are asarib- 
ed to him. If it may not, then such prnfihe^- 
cies are most complete and wondOTful demon- 
strations of the absolute foreknowjledgii and 
universal providence of God. Th© negative 
of this great question, which leads to these 
comfortable and glorious eonsequenc^^ i pup- 
pose to Sustain. I mean to show you, *hat, 
dttiidst all the coropfistension and variety of 
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kbeaning which is to be found in any prophi©* 
cies of holy writ, and which in the instance 
before us of Noah's prophecy is indeed won- 
derful, certain restrictions and limitations will 
^ways be found, by which the power of acci- 
dent, or any other but an intelligent cause, is 
no less excluded from any share in the com- 
pletion, than it is in other instances, where the 
prediction, like the curse upon the serpent, 
points direct and fuU at a single event The 
method which I shall pursue to make this: ap- 
pear, shall be to argue upon Noah's prophecy, 
which I have so particularly expounded, as. an 
instance; and my method of arguing upon 
this instance shall be, to contrast it, in every 
circumstance, with a pretended prediction, 
which, for the propriety of its images, and the 
exactness of its completion, hath been com- 
pared and set in competition with the pro- 
phecies of holy writ 

A'heathen poet, whose subject leads him to 
speak of a certain voyage, which, if it was 
ever really performed, was the first attempt of 
any European nation to cross the main seas 
in a large ship with masts and saUs, describes 
in elegant and animated strains the conse- 
quences which the success of so extraordinary 
an undertaking might be expected to produce 
upon the state of mankind, — the free Inter- 
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course that was likely to be opened betweeo.; 
distant nations, — and the great discoveries 
to be expected from yojages in future tiij^es^ 
when the arts of shipbuilding and navigation^, 
to which this expedition, if a real one, gaye^ 
rise, should he carried to perfection. This ist 
his general argument; and verses to thi^^^ 
effect make the conclusion of his song. 

«. Distant years '^ 

Shall bring the &ted season, when Oceati, « . -,(^ 

Natures .'prime barrier, shall no more obstruct 
The daring search of enterprising man. 
• The earth, so wide, shall all be open, — '- 

The mariner explore new worlds ; f > " • ( w 

' Nor Shetland be the utmost shore."* 

"Now, give me,'' says the infidel f^^!*^«*i 
prophecy from your Bible which may be 
as clearly predictive of any event which yodv^ 
may choose to all^e for the accomplisfc^ > 
ment, as these verses have by mieriB accident ^? 
proved to be of the discovery of America by< 7 
Christopher Columbus, — give me suoh a psii- 
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• « I Venient annis ' ? ^^ 

Seecula sens, quibus Oceanus 

Yincula rerum laxat et ingens ,^ 

Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes ; nee sit terris 
Ukima Thule.'' 

Semcih Medea, S14. 4^. 

t Anthony Collins. 
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phecy from your Bible as I have produced jto 
you from a heathen poet, who -yet was no 
prophet, nor claimed the character, — and I 
will turn believer." We cheerftdly acc^t 
this arrogant defiance : We are thankful to 
the adversary that he hath invited us to meet 
him on such advantageous ground, by com- 
paring what may justly be deemed the most 
indefinite of the Scripture prophecies, with 
the best specimen of the power of accident 
for the completion of prophecy which his ex- 
tensive reading could produce. 

These verses of his Latin poet are indeed a 
striking example of a prediction that might 
safely take its chance in the world, and hap- 
pen what might, could not fail at some time 
or other to meet with its accomplishment 
Indeed, it predicts nothing but what was evi- 
dently within the ken of human foresight,— 
that n^en, being once furnished with the means 
of discovery, would make discoveries, — that, 
having ships, they would make voyages,— 
that, when improvements in the art of ship- 
building should have furnished larger and bet- 
ter ships, men woul4 mak^g loijger and more 
frequent voyages,— and that, by longer and 
more frequent voyages, they would gain more 
knowledge of the surface of the globe which 
they inhabit What peaisant of Thessaly but 
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might hav^ utterdd such prophecies as these^ 
who saw the Argo bring her heroes home9 and 
observed to what degree the avarice and curi-^ 
dsity of his countrymen were inflamed^ by the 
wealth which the adventurers had amassed,^ 
and the stories which they spread? What re- 
striction do we find of the generality of thesef 
prognostications, which may seem to put the 
exact completion out of the reach of accidental 
causes? None. Neither the parts of the 
wotld are specified fi'om which expeditions of 
discovery should be fitted out, nor the quar- 
ters in whidi they should most succeed : Or, 
if any particular intimation upon the lattei^ 
article be couched in the mention of Shetland 
its an island that should cease to be extreme, 
it is erroneous ; as it points precisely to that 
quarter of the globe where discovery hath 
been ever at a stand, — where the ocean to 
this hour opposes his eternal barrier of imper- 
vious unnavigable ice. ^ 
So much for our infidel's propheqjr : Le* 
us.now compare the patriarch's. Of this^ 
indeed, the topics are most general^ — -th^ 
increase of mankind — empire and servitude 
— varieties of religion — conquests — migra- 
tion — foreign settlements. The increase of 
mankind was to be foreseen fix)m physical 
causes ;*^ that mankind bein^g increased^ soiiie 
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part would govern, might be probably con«' 
jectured ; — that one part governing, another 
part must serve, was of necessity to be con- 
cluded;. — that a part of mankind would fall 
from the worship of the one true God, was to 
be feared, from the example of the antedilu- 
vian world; — that conquerors would plant 
colonies and merchants make settlements m 
foreign countries, the same example might 
persuade. So far the comparison may wear 
a promising aspect on our adversary's side : 
Blut let him not exult before his victory is 
complete. Let him tell me by what natural 
sagacity the patriarch might foresee -r- by 
what analogy of antediluvian history he 
might conjecture, that Japhet's line would 
have so greatly the advantage over Shem's, 
in the rate of increase by propagation, and in 
the extent of territory, that when he speaks 
of God's enlarging Japhet, he should esteem 
the enlargement of Shem in either instance 
unworthy to be mentioned. Did blind causes 
bring about the agreement which all history 
proves between the patriarch's conjecture and 
the event of things ? " Unquestionably," the 
adversary will reply, ^^ blind causes brought 
this about Physical causes determine the 
rate of propagation ; and with the rate of pro- 
the growth of empire is natuially 



owonectfed" It is granted; fiat i»l»4t^ithiiik 
the siatural powers of tiie^ patt'iATch's mind to 
Moertain in which line these ph^^icsil Causes 
ihouM be the most 6ffifeacioii% while tht^ 
nations to arise from either of hil^ sons lay yftt 
lUiistoed in the loins of their ptogenitdts ? IT 
*iot, to what may the agreement be ascribed 
between the thoughts of the patriateh'e toind^^ 
which did not commatid those physieol caUsefir, 
fetid the effects ctf caiiste, which could nofe 
influence his thoughts^ but the energy of that 
Supf^me Mind which hath the thoughts^ of 
kifen and the motron6^ of mattenequally in ks 
power? > - 

' Again, I ask, by what natural sftgacitjr ditf 
Ifie patriarch foresee that Sham's family^ 
nather than any branch of th^ other tw6^ 
should retain the knowledge and worship df 
^hovah ?-— that *" the conditiorr of slaver^ 
ffliould be fixed upon ¥ p^t^tffi^ brafictt >9f 
Ham's descendants ?--^ that the niast6lrs oT 
those slaves should be of the 8C6fck of Sheih o* 
fillet, rather than of the cblhfteral bfanches 
y^b^ir own family? By *wh*t^ fitrtdral sagrt^^ 
(feity did the patriarch feiesee the'-dMitlfet 
^«iitts ^nd character of who^ nfeltibn^r 3^ ift^ 
^n^?-^^^af tKe^^it-%f-irfi|ratioi*^i<hdt<M 
^i^^il itf the liii^ t)f JAphe«J^<«ifflfe %hd iiMfel 
leift^pro^ehy of SIl^nl^dWM^^^ter 6e i^rm^^ 
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foreign settlements, and indifferent to a dis- 
tant commerce? Halh it been accident, I 
would ask, that the history of past ages, and 
the experience of the present time, confirm 
the patriarch's conjecture, and falsify the 
poet's ? — for the poet (although the adver- 
sary would gladly have suppressed that cir- 
cumstance) speaks of the intermixture which 
he thought likely to take place of different 
nations. But, unfortunately for the infidel's 
argument, the poet is wrong precisely in those 
particulars in which the patriarch is right; 
and this although the poet lived when the 
different genius of the sons of Shem and 
Japhet had shown itself, and lay open to a 
wise man's observation. " The cool Armenian 
streams (so the poet guessed) shall quench 
the parched Indian's thirst, and Persians 
drink the Rhine* and Elbe." But is it so? 
Did ever colony of Indians settle in the Upper 
Asia? Are Persians to be found upon the 
banks of the Elbe or Rhine? What said the 
patriarch ? Just the reverse ; and that reverse 
proves true : Tartars from the north of Asia 
hold possession of Shem's Indian territory, 
and Japhet's Europe drinks the Ganges ! 
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Potat Araxem : Albim PersaB 

Rhenumque bibunU" 

Seneca, MfdeOf 5?2» 4^. 
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Was it accident — was it an effect of me- 
chanical causes, that Japhet's sons, when they 
had been sunk for ages in the abominations of 
idolatry, were reclaimed at last by the emis- 
saries of that Divine Teacher who arose among 
Shem's descendants, and thus settled, accord*, 
ing to the patriarch's prediction, in Shem's 
tabernacles? Was it chance — was it nature 
— was it fate, that a prophecy like that before 
us, applicable to events of various sorts — to 
propagation, conquest, trade, religion — hath 
received an accomplishment in every sense in 
which the words can be taken ? — and this 
notwithstanding that each sense hath such 
limitations as no less require a certain deter- 
mination of the course of the world for the 
verification of the prediction than if each sense 
had respected one individual fact ? I would 
not indeed deny, that, without any super- 
intendence of the world by Providence, events 
might sometimes so fall out as to correspond 
with a random conjecture of the human 
mind, or with the forged predictions of an 
impostor. But if the impostor's words should 
carry two meanings, the probability that they 
should be verified in one meaning or the 
other would indeed be much greater, — but 
that they should prove true in both, the pro- 
bability would be much less, than that of the 
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acconi^lisbment of a prediction of a single 
vaeBmng. If the words, instead of two, should 
carry a variety of meanings, the improbability 
that they should prove true in all would be 
heightened in a much greater proportion than 
any who are not versed in computation may 
easily be brought to apprehend. But the 
phenomenon which Noah's prophecy presents, 
if it be not a real prophecy brought by Pro- 
vidence to its completion, is that of a predio- 
diction of an immense extent and variety, of 
meaning, which hath had the wonderful good 
fortune to be verified in every branch. If 
this cannot be supposed to have happened 
without Providence, in the single instance of 
this prophecy, how much less in all the 
instances of prophecies of this sort which 
occur in holy writ ? And if this could be 
conceived of all those prophecies, so far as 
they concern secular events, yet, let me ask^ 
do we not find in every one of them, or at 
least in the far greater part, that some event 
of the Messiah's reign, or something charac- 
teristic of his time or person, makes one, and 
for the most part the most obvious of the 
various meanings ? And is this, too, casuaJ^ 
— that such a variety of predictions as we 
find of this sort in the Bible, delivered in dif- 
ferent ages, upon very different occasions^ 
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should be so framed as all to bear upon one 
great object, the last of a succession or the 
chief of an assortment of events, to which the 
images of each prediction ar^ adapted with 
such wonderful art that every one of theiti 
hath passed in its turn for the accomplish^- 
ment? Should you see the rays of the sun^ 
reflected from a system of polished planes, 
and transmitted through a variety of refractive- 
surfaces, collect at last in a burning point, 
and there by their united action melt down 
the stubborn metal which resists the chemist's 
furnace, would you refer the wonderful effect 
to chance, rather than to an exquisite polish 
— to an accurate conformation and a just 
arrangement of the mirrors and the glasses ? 
Would you not suppose that the skill of many 
artists had concurred to execute the different 
parts of the machine, under the direction of ' 
some man of far superior knowledge, by whom 
the properties of light, and the laws of its 
reflections and refractions were understood, 
and by whom the effect which you had seen 
produced was originally intended ? And can 
you suppose that it hath happened without 
design and contrivance, that the rays of the 
prophetic light are concentrated in a single 
point, to illuminate a single object ? 
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You will now recollect and apply the ob- 
servation with which we entered upon this 
discussion, — that accident being once ex- 
cluded from any share in the accomplish- 
ment, the evidence of a providence which 
these multiform prophecies afford is of the 
highest kind. 
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SERMON XVIII. 



2 Peter, i. 20,21. 

Knowing tins Jirst^ that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. 
For the prophecy came not at any time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

From the digression which closed my last 
discourse, I now return to my principal 
subject; and shall immediately proceed to 
the last general topic I proposed to treaty — 
namely, to show that this same text of the 
apostle, which is so sure a guide to the sense 
of the prophecies, will also furnish a satis- 
factory answer to the most specious objection 
which the adversaries of our most holy faith 
have ever been able to produce against that 
particular evidence of the truth of our Lord's 
pretensions which arises from the supposed 
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completion of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament in him and in his doctrines. 

The objection indeed is nothing less than 
this, — that although the divine inspiration of 
the Jewish prophets be admitted, their pro- 
phecies will afford no support to our Lord's 
pretentions ; for this reason, that in the appli- 
cation of these prophecies to him, and to the 
propagation of his doctrine, they are drawn 
by the writers^ of the New Testament to a 
sense in which they were never understood 
hy the prophets themselves who delivered 
them : And since the true sense of any 
writing can be no other than that which thq 
anthor intended to convey, and which was 
understood by him to be contained in the ex- 
pressions which he thought proper to employ, 
an application of a prophecy in a sense Bot 
int^okded by the prophet must be a misinter^ 
pretation. 

The assertion upon which this objection is 
founded^ " that the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity understood prophecies in one sense 
which were uttered in another," cannot 
altogether be denied ; and, unless it could be 
denied in every instance, it is to little purpose 
to refute it, which might easily be done, in 
some : For if a single instance should remain 
in which, the apostles and evangelists should 
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seem to have been guilty of a wilful raisinter-* 
pretation of prophecyj or of an erroneous 
application of it, the credit of their doctrine 
would be greatly shaken; since a single in- 
stance of a fraud would fasten on them the im- 
putation of dishonesty, and a single instance 
of mistake concerning the sense of the ancient 
Scriptures would invalidate their claim to in- 
spiration. The truth however is, that though 
the fact upon which this objection is founded 
were as universally true as it is universally 
alleged, — which is not the case, — yet were 
it so, we have in this text of the apostle 
a double answer to the adversary's argument ; 
which is inconclusive, for two reasons, — 
first. Because the assumption is false, that the 
prophets were the authors of their prophecies : 
" For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;" 
and secondly. Were the assumption true, still 
the conclusion might not stand ; because " no 
prophecy of holy writ is its own interpreter." 
I will endeavour to make you understand the 
propriety of both these answers ; which at 
first perhaps may not strike you. 

First, then, I say we deny the adversary's 
rash conclusion, though in part we grant his 
premises, because his assumption is false, that 
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the prophets were the authors of their pro- 
phecies. The assumption is false, upon the 
principles upon which the adversary who 
urges this objection professes to dispute. He 
professes to dispute upon a concession of the 
divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets. 
But, if the prophets were inspired, they were 
not the authors of their prophecies : The 
Holy Spirit of God was the author of every 
prophecy or of every saying of a prophet, so 
far at least as it is prophetic ; and the views 
of that Omniscient Spirit who gave the pro- 
phecy — not the surmises of the men whose 
faculties or whose organs that Spirit em- 
ployed — are to be the standard of interpre- 
tation ; and this upon that very principle 
which the adversary alleges — that the mean- 
ing of every book, and of every sentence in 
the book, is its author's meaning. 

To explain this more distinctly, I must 
observe, that all prophecy is speech, in which 
the prophet is made to express ideas of the 
Divine Mind, in uttering his own ; and the 
prophecies of holy writ are divisible into two 
different kinds, distinguished by two different 
manners, in which this utterance of the 
mind of God by the mouth of the prophet 
was usually effected. The first kind con- 
sisted in a scene allegorically descriptive of 



futurity, wMch was displayed to the imagi-* 
nation of the prophet, who was left to paint 
the images excited in his phantasy in such 
language as his natural talents of poetical 
description might supply. Of this kind are 
the prophecies delivered by Jacob and by 
Moses not long before their death, the pro- 
phecies of Balaam, and many that occur in 
the writings of those who were prophets by 
profession. The other kind consists merely 
in verbal allusions; when the prophet, 
speaking perhaps of himself or of his own 
times, or of distant events set clearly in his 
view, was directed by the inspiring Spirit 
to the choice of expressions to which later 
events have been found to correspond with 
more exactness than those to which the pro- 
phet himself applied them. This kind of 
prophecy particularly abounds in the Psalms 
of David ; who often speaks of the fortunes of 
his own life, the difficulties with which he 
had to struggle, and his providential de- 
liverances, in terms which carry only a figu- 
rative meaning as applied to David himself, 
but are literally descriptive of the most re- 
markable occurrences in the holy life of Jesus. 
Nor is this kind of prophecy unfrequent in 
the writings of the other prophets; who were 
often made to allude to the general re- 
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demption when they would speak in the mbsiJ 
explicit terms of deliverances of the Jewish 
people ; and were seldom permitted to deplore 
present calamities, or to denounce impending 
judgments, but in expressions literally descrip- 
tive of the sufferings of Christ and the 
afflictions of his church. 

In both kinds of prophecy, the Spirit of 
God and the mind of man had each its 
proper part. In prophecies of the first kind, 
the matter was furnished by the Spirit of God, 
and the language only is the man's. In these 
prophecies we often find a double obscurity, 
of which one part is to be imputed to the 
man, and arises from the concise and broken 
manner in which he utters his conceptions. 
Carried away by the strength of the images 
presented to him, the prophet seems often to 
forget that his hearers were not apprized of 
what was passing in his own fancy : He ad- 
dresses them upon the subject of what he 
sees, as joint spectators of the interesting 
scene, in brief allusions, and in animated 
remarks upon the most striking parts, rather 
than in a just and cool description of the whole. 
Now, this obscurity may indeed be best re- 
moved by inquiring the prophet's meaning—^ 
by collecting, from his abrupt hints and 
oblique intimations, what might be the entire 
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picture exhibited to his mind: But when 
this is sufficiently understood, another ob- 
scurity, arising from the matter of the pro- 
phecy, may yet remain : The mystic sense 
couched under the allegorical images may yet 
be hidden ; and for clearing this difficulty, on 
which the real interpretation of the prophecy, 
as prophecy, depends, it may be to little 
purpose to inquire or to know what meaning 
the prophet might affix to the images he 
saw, unless it were certain that the prophet 
was so far in the secret of Heaven as to know 
of what particular events these images were 
designed to be the emblems. But this, it is 
certain, he could not know but by a second 
inspiration, of which there is no evidence, — 
by an operation of the Divine Spirit on the 
man's understanding, which might enable him 
to decypher the allegorical scenery which his 
imagination had been made to conceive : For, 
that the sight of the picture should be ac- 
companied with any natural discernment of 
its mystic meaning, is no more necessary than 
that a waking man's recollection of his dream 
should be accompanied with a clear under- 
standing of its signification ; the reverse of 
which we know to have been the case in 
ancient times, when prophetic dreams were 
not unfrequent* The dreamer could describe 
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every particular of his dream ; but, for the 
meaning of it, it was necessary he should 
have recourse to other persons with whom 
the gift of interpretation was deposited ; and 
had God been pleased to withhold this gift, 
a prophetic dream would have had no in- 
terpretation antecedent to its completion, 
and yet, by the completion, would have been 
understood to be prophetic. Now, what is 
a dream which is distinctly remembered, 
and not at all understood, but one instance 
of a prophetic vision, of which the sense is 
unknown to the prophet? In prophecies, 
therefore, of this first kind, there is no reason 
to suppose that the prophet's meaning was 
the whole meaning of the inspiring Spirit ; 
but there is the greatest reason from analogy 
for the contrary conclusion. 

In prophecies of the second kind, the whole 
matter is from the mind of the man, but the 
language is from the Divine Spirit ; and, in 
this case, the immediate action of the Spirit 
seems to have been upon the memory of the 
prophet, which was directed to suggest words, 
phrases, and similitudes, which, at the same 
time that they were strongly expressive of 
the prophet's thoughts, were still more nicely 
adapted to the private meaning of the in- 
spiring Spirit. Now, in this, as ifi the former 
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instance, the first step towards the under- 
standing of the prophecy is to settle what was 
the meaning of the prophet. But still this 
may be understood, and the meaning of the 
Divine Spirit remain a secret ; for in this, as 
in the former case, it was impossible the 
prophet should be apprized of the Spirit's 
meaning, without a second operation on 
another faculty of his mind, by which it 
might be impowered to discern those future 
events within the view of the Omniscient 
Spirit to which the expressions in which he 
clothed his own thoughts might be applicable. 
But of this second act of the Spirit, for the 
private information of the prophet, no evi- 
dence appears. 

Upon the whole, prophecy of either kind 
was the joint production of two intellects, of 
very different and unequal powers. In this, 
therefore, as in every instance where more 
than single intellect is concerned, a design 
and meaning may reasonably be ascribed to 
the superior understanding, which contrives 
and directs, not imparted to the inferior, 
which obeys and executes ; — just as, in any 
book, the meaning of the author may be little 
understood by the corrector of the press, and 
not at all by the founder of the types. And 
yet the disparities of understanding between 
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the wisest and most learned author and the 
most ignorant of the mechanics whose manual 
art and industry must concur in the public- 
ation of his labours — ^the disparity between 
the wisest man and the humblest of his instru- 
ments — is nothing in comparison of that 
which must be confessed to subsist between 
the two intellects which have concurred in 
the publication of the prophetic word. 

Here, then, is one answer which the apostle 
furnishes to this specious objection, " that 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are mis- 
interpreted by the writers of the New; being 
taken in senses in which the authors of those 
prophecies, the prophets, never understood 
them.'* The prophets, says the apostle, were 
not the authors of their prophecies, any more 
than a scribe is the author of the discourse 
which he takes down from the mouth of a 
speaker. " For the prophecy came not at 
any time by the will of man ; but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holv Ghost." 

This first answer is, however, an answer to 
the objector rather than to the objection; 
since it goes no farther than to prove that the 
adversary's argument is inconchisive : And 
as it hath happened to many to fail in the 
proof of true propositions, through want of 
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skill or circumspection in the framing of their 
arguments, it may perhaps be supposed that 
this may have happened to our adversary in 
the present question. It may be said, in 
defence of the opinion he sustains, that though 
every author must be allowed to understand 
his own writings, it is not to be allowed that 
no writing is to be understood by any but the 
author of it. Though the principle, there- 
fore, may be false, upon which our adversary 
would conclude that tlie prophets had of all 
men the clearest understanding of their pro- 
phecies, the reverse is not immediately to be 
concluded — that any other men have had 
a clearer understanding of them. It is pos- 
sible, it may be said, that the prophets might 
enjoy a clear foresight of the events to which 
their predictions were intended to allude, as 
some men have had the gift of interpreting 
their own dreams ; and that, if this was the 
fact, which may seem no unnatural supposi- 
tion, the consequence still must be, that no 
meaning that may be affixed to any prophecy 
may be the true one that was not within the 
comprehension of the prophet's mind. Now, 
we will allow the adversary to amend his 
assumption and to reform his argument : We 
will allow him to assume that the full mean- 
ing of every prophecy was clearly understood 
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by tbe prophet who uttered it« We shaUy in 
the course of our argument^ find a proper 
place to show that this aasumptiott u fiike^ 
and bU consequences built upon it at tbe best 
precarious But for the present^ we grant 
this assumption^ with evefy conseqisnce that 
may fairly be deduced from it. We must 
therefore grant (what we hold indeed to be 
false i but for the pres^tit we must grant it) 
that nothing may be a true completion of a 
prophecy which was not foreseen by the pro- 
phet. Still we feel ourselves at liberty to 
maintain that the adversary's argument^ with 
all this emendation on his part^ and with all 
this concession on our own» hath no connex- 
iob with the particular conclusion against the 
Urst preachers of Christianity ; because he 
has not proved — because he could not prove, 
without retracting that very assumption on 
which his whole argument depends — ^ because 
the thing is incapable of proof upon any prin- 
ciples which an infidel granting the divine 
inspiration of the Jewish prophets can admits 
-^ their inspiration being granted, it is inca- 
pable of proof) otherwise than by the autho- 
rity of the later Scripture, that those very 
meanings which the writers of the New T^ 
tument afHx to the ancient prophecies might 
)iot be in the minds of the prophets^ tlK)ugh 
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they are not obvious in their woi^. The 
proof of this assertion rests upon the jostle's 
maxim, that " no prophecy of Scrjpture is of 
self-interpretation;'' or, to state the same 
thing aflSrmatively , that the sense of prophecy 
is to be sought in the events of the world, and 
in the harmony of the prophetic writings, 
rather than in the bare terms of any single 
prediction. 

The apostle asserts that all the Scripture 
prophecies are purposely so conceived ai not 
to be of self-interpretation. He intimates 
that it was a part of the scheme of Providence^ 
th^t prophecy should be .so delivered as to 
have to fetch its interpretation from the con- 
sistence of the prophetic system, and from the 
events of the world. I do not insist upon the 
authority of Ihev apostle ; — I know thM this 13 
nothing witli the, adversary : But I persuade 
myself you Will recollect, that in a former 
discourse, in which I opened the connexion 
between the apostle's m^im and the facts on 
which he builds it, I proved, from the end to 
which prophecy, if it comes from GroS, must 
unquestionably be jdirected, and from tl^e 
wisdom with which the means of Providence 
must ever be adapted to their endsy-*-* I proved 
to you, not from any man's authority, but 
from these plain and general principles of 
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natural religion, namely, that God is good 
and wise, that his ends ever are the best, and 
his means the most fitting and convenient,- 
I proved to you, from such plain principles 
as these, acknowledged by Deists, no less 
than by Christians, that if prophecy be really 
of divine original, that mysterious disguise by 
which the events of remote futurity (such, at 
least, as depend on the free actions of men,) 
may be kept almost as much concealed as if 
prophecy had never been given, must be a 
part of the original contrivance. Hence it fol- 
lows, that whatever private information the 
prophet might enjoy, the Spirit of God would 
never permit him to disclose the ultimate 
intent and particular meaning of the prophecy, 
in the bare terms oPthe prediction. I ask, 
then, by* what means we may discovier that 
any particular meaning wluch may seem to 
suit with the prediction was not in the pro- 
phet's mind, when it is proved that although 
it had been in the prophet's mind, he would 
not have been permitted to declare it. By 
what m'eans doth the adversary pretend to 
show that the applications of the ancient 
prophecies which are made by the evange- 
lists were never intended or foreseen by the 
prophets, but by showing that no such in- 
tention appears in the terms of any predic- 
tion, considered in connection ' with the 
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occasion upon which it was delivered, the 
circumstances in which the prophet might be 
who uttered it, and the persons to whom it 
was addressed? But where is the force of 
this conclusion, — " The apostle's sense of the 
prophecy is not to be found in the terms of 
the prediction ; therefore it was not in the 
prophet's mind,'' — where is the force of this 
conclusion, if the mind of the prophet, pos- 
sessed of that sense, would nevertheless be 
irresistibly determined, by the impulse of the 
Almighty Spirit, to envelop the perceived 
sense in an enigma, which should remain 
inexplicable till the time for the accomplish- 
ment should draw near ? And this must have 
been the case, if the prophet was privy to the 
intent of his prophecy, and the Holy Spirit of 
God was really his inspirer. Our adversary 
would prove that the ancient prophecies, 
though allowed to be divine, give no coun- 
tenance to the pretensions of our Lord; and 
his boasted proof is this : " Your first teach- 
ers," he says to Christians, " have taught you 
to misinterpret these prophecies, in applying 
them to your pretended Messiah; for they 
adopt a mode of interpretation which you 
must confess to be inapplicable, unless the 
divine inspiration of the prophets be admit- 
ted." The argument is no less incoherent 
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and infirm than it is base and insidious^ which 
is built, like this, on an occult retractation of 
what the disputant, in drawing his own state 
of the controversy, professes to concede. 

Thus you see, that though the general prin- 
ciple should be admitted, that the true mean- 
ing of a prophecy cannot be unknown to 
the prophet, yet the particular conclusion, 
that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
have been misapplied by the writers of the 
New, hath no connexion with these general 
premises. Although the general maxim could 
be proved to be true, the particular conclu- 
sion might nevertheless be false. ~ And now 
we may safely advance a step farther, and say 
that this conclusion is proved to be actually 
false, by the evident agreement of the parti- 
culars of the Gospel history with the prophe- 
cies which have been applied" to them, and by 
the mutual harmony and consistence of the 
prophecies so interpreted; since, whatever 
might be in the mind of the prophet or his 
contemporaries, a manifest correspondence 
and agreement between the particulars of an 
event and the images of a prophecy is in aU 
cases a complete evidence that this prophecy 
was predictive of this event, provided the 
prophecy so applied be consistent with the 
general purport of the system. The autho- 
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rity of this evidence is so decisive^ that the 
private opinion of the propheti <30iild it in 
any casQ he cfearly asoertained, mwt give 
way to it. If the prophet^ in m^y case, pce- 
tended to form a conjecture ccwiceming the 
ultimate intention of his prophecies^ his judg- 
ment must still bow down to time» oa a. moce 
informed expositor : And thi,s is an iiftiraedl- 
ate consequence of that disguise erf" prophecy 
which renders it inexplicable but by time» and 
which hath been shown to arise frond the 
attributes of the Deity. Our adversary, there- 
£oTey has employed his learning ^nd his logic 
to his own confusion ; He has brought him- 
self into a disgraceful and unpleasant fitUB- 
tion for a man who asserts with cotxfidenoe 
and would affect solidity of argum^it. The 
senses of the anciait prophecies which he 
rejects because he supposes them to have 
been unknown to the prophets^ he cannot 
prove to have been unknown to them } and, 
if he could prove thisi still the copclusioii^ 
upon principles which in his assumed charac* 
ter of a Deist he cai^not but admit, -^ the con- 
clusion still must be for ignorance in the 
prophet, rather than error or fraud in the 
apostles. And this was indeed the case^ The 
inspired prophets had not always a distinct 
foresight of the particular events^ in whidi 
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their prophecies were to receive their ulti- 
mate accomplishment. Not but that the 
prophets and the earliest patriarchs had in- 
deed an expectation full of joy — a glorious 
hope of a deliverance of mankind from the 
ruin of the fall, and the later prophets under- 
stood that the deliverance was to be effected 
by a descendant of the royal stock of David; 
but of the particulars of our Saviour's life— 
of the particular doctrines he was to teach — 
of the particular sufferings he was to undergo 
— of the means by which the true religion 
was to be propagated, — of these things they 
had no distinct and particular foreknowledge. 
That they had it not, is implied in the text ; 
but it is more explicitly affirmed by St. Peter, 
in his first epistle. " Of which salvation,'' — 
L €. of the salvation of the souls of men, pur- 
chased by our Lord Christ Jesus, — " of which 
salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you; searching 
what or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow." Here, 
you see, is an explicit assertion that the par- 
ticulars of the Gospel dispensation, testi- 
fied by the Spirit of Christ, the Omniscient 
Spirit of the Father and the Son, which was 
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in the prophets, were matters of anxious 
search and diligent inquiry to the spirit of the 
prophet. But what is once known and clearly 
understood is no longer an object of inquiry 
and search to him who knows and understands 
it: By the prophets, therefore, who inquired 
and searched diligently after that salvation 
of which they prophesied, the true sense of 
their own prophesies was but imperfectly 
understood. 

And this circumstance, the confessed igno- 
rance of the prophets concerning the issue of 
their prophecies, is that which gives the tes- 
timony that prophecy aflTords of the wise and 
powerful providence of God its peculiar 
weight : For the evidence of prophecy lies in 
these two particulars — that events have been 
predicted which were not within human fore- 
sight; and the accomplishments of predic- 
tions have been brought about which much 
surpass human power and contrivance : The 
prediction, therefore, was not from man's 
sagacity, nor the event from man's will and 
design ; and then the goodness of the end, and 
the intricacy of the contrivance, complete the 
proof that the whole is of God. But if it ap- 
peared that the events had been foreseen by 
the prophets, a very important branch of the 
argument, the exclusion of human foresight. 
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would be rendered very preourious* The ux- 
fidel^ in that case, would have said *^*- ^ The 
plain fact is, that these events were foneseen 
by men. You tell us, indeed^" he would s^ 
to the advocates of revelation, " that this fore- 
sight came from a preternatural illumination 
of their minds ; but this is a mere hypothesis 
of your own, which you set up because it best 
serves your purpose. All that appears is, 
that these men did foresee these eventa. On 
what principle their power of foresight might 
depend, is matter of doubtful inquiry. Why 
should it rather be referred to some inexpli- 
cable intercourse of a superior mind with the 
human, than to a certain faculty originally in- 
herent in the minds of those particular men, 
the use of which might be no less easy and 
natural to them than the use of a more limited 
faculty of foresight and the ordinary talent of 
coryecture is to you ? Are not men very un- 
equal in all their endowments ? And this b^ 
ing once allowed, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose of any faculty or power which a man is 
seen to exercise, that he possesses it as his 
own, in that degree in which he is seen to ex- 
ercise it. The prophet's foresight therefore 
of the things he did foresee waa natural to 
him* And why,'* the infidel would add, " why 
should it be doubted but that man hath powers 
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to efiect what the human mind hath power 
to pix^nosticate ?'* — To such objections the 
eirideace from prophecy would indeed have 
been obnoxious, had the prophets shown a 
dear foreknowledge of the full intent and 
meaning of their prophecies : But the case . 
bemg the reverse, -~ since the events whioh 
best correspond with the prophecies, and put 
the system of prophecy most in harmony with 
ii»elf. were neither foreseen by the prophL nor 
by any other men. till they had actually taken 
place, or till such things had taken place as at 
the same time brought these accomplishments 
Tfithin the reach of human foresight and put 
it beyond the reach of human power to pre- 
vent them, there can be no ground for these 
extravagant claims in favour of man's sagacity 
to predict or of his power to accomplish. Had 
the case been otherwise, the divine inspiration 
of the prophets might stil], indeed, have been 
an object of probable opildion and rational 
faith ; but it becomes as much more certain, 
when the ignorance of the prophet notoriously 
appears, as the consequence of a known fact 
or self-evident truth is more certain than any 
oonclusioii from the most plausible hypo- 
thesis. 

I have now discussed the various points of 
doctrine that my text suggested. You have 
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seen that it confutes those vain pretensions to 
an infallible authority of interpretation which 
its meaning hath been perverted to support : 
You have seen, that it furnishes rules by which 
the private Christian may be enabled to inter- 
pret the prophecies of Scripture for himself: 
You have seen that these rules are of exten- 
sive use and ready application : You have seen, 
that, by virtue of that peculiar structure which 
brings them under these rules of interpret- 
ation, the most multiform of the Scripture 
prophecies do equally with the most simple 
afford a positive evidence of God's providen- 
tial government of the world : And lastly, you 
have seen, that from this same text of the 
apostle, the most specious objection which 
infidels have ever been able to produce against 
the argument from prophecy in support of 
the Christian revelation receives a double 
answer, — one from the fact upon which the 
apostle builds his maxim of interpretation, 
the other from the maxim itself, — the first 
defeating the objector's argument, the other 
establishing the opposite of his conclusion. 
Nothing now remains, but briefly to obviate 
a question which many who have attended to 
these discourses may perhaps with the best 
intentions wish to put, — whether these rules 
of interpretation, which we have taken so 
much pains to explain and to establish, are 
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sufficient to clear the prophetic writings, to 
popular apprehension, of all obscurity. Length 
of time, by the changes which it makes in the 
customs and manners of mankind, on which 
the figures of speech depend, and by various 
other means, brjngs an pbscurity on the most 
perspicuous writings. Among all the books 
now extant, none hath suffered more from this 
cause, in its original perspicuity, than the 
Bible ; nor hath any part of the Bible suffered 
equally with the p;rophetic books, in particular 
passages : But, notwithstanding the great and 
confessed obscurity of particular parts of the 
prophecies, those which immediately concern 
the Christian church are for the most part, so 
far at least as they are already accomplished, 
abundantly perspicuous, or encumbered with 
no other difficulty than the apostle's rules of 
exposition will remove ; nor does the obscur- 
ity of other parts at all lessen the certainty of 
the evidence which these afford. The ob- 
scurity therefore of the prophecies, great as 
it is in certain parts, is not such, upon the 
whole, as should discourage the Christian 
laic from the study of them, nor such as will 
excuse him under the neglect of it. Let him 
remember, that it is not mine, but the apos- 
tle's admonition, who would not enjoin an use- 
less or impracticable task, " to give heed to 
the prophetic word." 
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Matth]£w, xvu 2L 

From that time forth^ began Jems to sham 
unto his disciples^ how that he must go unto 
Jerusalem^ and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes^ and he 
killed^ and be raised again the third day^ 

Th£ saying of the prophet, that ^^ the ways and 
thoughts of God are not like those of men/' 
was never more remarkably verified than in 
that great event which we this day commemo* 
rate, the death and passion of our Liord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ " Without controversyi 
great is the mystery of godliness l" Wonder- 
ful in every part, but chiefly in the last acts of 
it, was the scheme of man's redemption ! That 
the author of life should himself be made 
subject unto death — that the Lord of glory 
should be clothed with shame — that the Son 
of God's love should become a curse for sin- 
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ful man ~* that his sufferings and humiliation 
should be made the manifestation of his glory 

— that by stooping to death he should conr- 
quer death — that the cross should lift him to 
his throne — that the height of human malice 
should but accomplish the purposes of God's 
mercy -^-^ that the Devily in the persecutions 
he raised against our Lord, should be the in« 
strument of his own final ruin,— these were 
mysteries in the doctrine of the cross^ so con- 
trary to the confirmed prejudices of the Jew^ 
ish people, and so far above the reach of phi* 
losophical investigation, that they rendered 
the preaching of a crucified Saviour "a stum<* 
bling-block to the Jews, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.," God, foreseeing how improba* 
ble this doctrine would appear to men, was 
pleased in various ways to typify and predict 
our Saviour's passion, ages before it happened, . 

— that the thing, when it should come to pass, 
might be known to be his work and counsel ; 
and our luord himself omitted not, at the pro- 
per season, to give his disciples the most esL- 
plicit warning of it, — that an event so con- 
trary to every thing they had expected (for 
they were involved in the common error of 
tJbe Jewish nation concerning the Messiah) 
might not come upon them by surprise. 
" From that time forth," saith the evangelist. 
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" Jesus began to show to his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again 
the third day." 

" From that time forth." — The fact last 
mentioned was that conversation of our Lord 
with his disciples, in which Peter declared, in 
the name of all, that while the people in gene- 
ral were in doubt who Jesus might be — whe- 
ther Elias, or Jeremias, or some other of the 
ancient prophets revived — they, his constant 
followers, believed him to be the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. " From that time 
forth," it seems, and not before, Jesus began 
to advertise his disciples of his approaching 
death. It was a thing not to be disclosed till 
their faith had attained to some degree of con- 
stancy and firmness : But when once it ap- 
peared that they not only esteemed and loved 
their Master as a wise and virtuous man — 
that they not only revered him as an inspired 
teacher of righteousness, but that they believed 
in him as the Christ, the Son of God, the Re- 
deemer of Israel, — it then became seasonable 
to remove the prejudices in which they had 
been educated, and to show them plainly what 
that deliverance was which the promised Mes- 
siah was to work, — for whom and by what 
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means it was to be effected. It was time to 
extinguish their hopes of sharing in the splen- 
dours of an earthly kingdom, and to prepare 
and fortify their minds against all that " con- 
tradiction of sinners" which they, with their 
Master, were in this world destined to endure. 
Now^ therefore, he begins to show them how 
that he must go to Jerusalem, and, after much 
malicious persecution from the leaders of the 
Jewish people, he must be killed. The form 
of expression here is very remarkable in the 
original ; and it is well preserved in our Eng- 
lish translation. He miLst go — he miLst suffer 
— he must be killed — he rmjLst be raised again 
on the third day : All these things were fixed 
and determined — must inevitably be — no- 
thing could prevent them ; and yet the greater 
part of them were of a kind that niight $eem 
to depend entirely upon marCs free agency. 
To go or not to go to Jerusalem was in his 
own power ; and the persecution he met with 
there, arising from the folly and the malice of 
ignorant and wicked men, surely depended 
upon human will : Yet, by the form of the 
sentence, these things are. included under the 
same necessity of event as that which was evi- 
dently an immediate effect of Divine power, 
without the concurrence of any other cause — 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. The 
yoL. I. c c 
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words which in the original express the gmng 

— the sneering — the being killed — the being 
raised again — are all equally subject to the 
verb which answers to the word mtist of our 
language^ and in its first and proper meaning 
predicates necessity. As he must be raised on 
the third day) so he must go, he must suffer, 
he must be killed. Every one of these events 

— his going to Jerusalem, his suffering, and 
his death there — and that these sufferings 
and that death should be brought about by 
the malice of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, — every one of these things is plainly 
announced, as no less unalterably fii&ed than 
the resurrection of our Saviour, or the time 
of his resurrection — that it was to happen on 
the third day. 

The previous certainty of things to come is 
one of those truths which are not easily com- 
prehended. The difficulty seems to arise from 
a habit that we have of measuring all intel- 
lectual powers by the standard of human in- 
tellect. There is nothing in the nature of 
certainty, abstractedly considered, to connect 
it with past time or with the present, more 
than with the future : But human knowledge 
extends in so small a degree to future things, 
that scarce any thing becomes certain to us 
till it is come to pass ; ai^d^ therefore we are 
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apt to imagine that things acquire their cer- 
tainty from their accomplishment. But this 
is a gross fallacy. The proof of an event to us 
always depends either upon the testimony of 
others or the evidence of our own senses ; but 
the certainty of events in themselves arises 
from their natural connexion with their pro- 
per causes. Hence, to that great Being who 
knows things, not by testimony — not by 
sense, but by their causes, as being himself the 
First Cause, the source of power and activity 
to all other causes, — to Him, every thing that 
shall ever be is at all times infinitely more 
certain than any thing either past or present 
can be to any man ; except perhaps the sim- 
ple fact of his own existence, and some of 
those necessary truths which are evidenced to 
every man, not by his bodily senses, but by 
that internal perception which seems to be the 
first act of created intellect. 

This certainty, however, is to be carefully 
distinguished from a true necessity inherient iti 
the nature of the thing. A thing is necessary 
when the idea of existence is included in the 
idea of the thing as an inseparable part of it. 
Thm God is necessary ; — the mind cannot 
think of him at all without thinking of him as 
existent. The very notion and name of an 
event excludes this necessity, which belongs 
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only to things uncaused. The events of the 
created universe are certain^ because sufficient 
causes rfo, not because they must, act to their 
production. God knows this certainty, be- 
cause he knows the action of all these causes, 
inasmuch as he himself begins it, and perfectly 
comprehends those mutual connexions be- 
tween the things he hath created which ren- 
der this a cause and that its effect. 

But the mere certainty of things to come, 
including in it even human actions, is not all 
that is implied in the terms of our Lord's pre- 
diction ; which plainly intimate that the actions 
of men, even their worst actions, are in some 
measure comprised in the design of Provi- 
dence, who, althou^ he wills not the evil of* 
^any single act, undoubtedly wills the good in 
which the whole system of created agency 
shall ultimately terminate. 

On these views of things, and in particular 
on our Saviour's prediction of liis sufferings, 
in which these views are most strongly set 
forth, the Calvin istic divines endeavoured to 
establish their hard doctrine of arbitrary pre- 
destination, — a doctrine to which, whether 
we consider it in itself or in its consequences, 
we may with good reason apply the words of 
the prophet, " It hath truly little form or 
comeliness — little beauty, that we should de- 
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sire it/' But let us not judge uncharitably 
of those who maintained it, nor ascribe to a 
morose severity of temper, much less to spi- 
ritual pride, what is easily traced to nobler 
principles. The Calvinistic predestinarians 
had found, in the Scriptures both of the Old 
and of the New Testament, the most explicit 
assertions of God's omniscience, and of his 
constant attention to the minutest occur- 
rences both of the natural and of the moral 
world. These notions they found agreeable, 
we must not say to philosophy (for of that 
these pious men had but a scanty portion), but 
to what in many cases is a better guide — to 
the natural sense and feeling of a virtuous 
mind. The belief that 4he world, and they 
themselves as a part of it, were under the im-# 
mediate care and protection of the wisest and 
the best of beings, had taken possession of 
their honest hearts more firmly than it seems 
to do of some men's understandings ; and they 
set themselves to combat with the fiercest 
zeal, and without any scrupulous examination, 
every doctrine* that might seem to contradict 
it, and threaten to rob them of the holy joy 
and comfort which flowed from that persua* 
sion. They did not understand that the fore- 
knowledge and providence of the Deity, and 
that liberty which doth truly belong to man 
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as a moral agent, are things perfectly consist- 
ent and naturally connected: They did not 
hesitate a moment to deny the freedom of 
human actions. But this was a dangerous 
error j for, in truth, the proof of our liberty 
is to every individual of the human race the 
very same, I am persuaded, with the proof of 
his existence. I feel that I eodst^ and I feel 
that I nxfifree; and I may with reason turn a 
deaf ear upon every argument that can be 
alleged in either case to disprove my feelings* 
I feel that I have power to flee the danger that 
I dread — to pursue the pleasure that I covet 
— to forego the most inviting pleasure, al- 
though it be actually within my grasp, if I 
apprehend that the present enjoyment may be 
the means of future mischief — to expose my- 
self to present danger, to submit to present 
evils, in order to secure the possession of a 
future good : I feel that I have power to dd 
the action I approve — to abstain from another 
that my conscience would condemn : In a 
word, I feel that I act from my own hopes, my 
ownfear3,my own internal perceptions of moral 
fitnesses and discongruities. Happy, thrice 
happy, they who act invariably by these per- 
ceptions ! They have attained to the " glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God!" But when- 
ever I act from other motives, I feel that I am 
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mis^led by my own passions, my owo appetites^ 
my own mistaken views of things. A feeliiig 
always succeeds these unreasonable actioiaiSt 
that, had my mind exerted its natural pow^i^s^ 
in considering the action I was about to do-*-^ 
the propriety of it in itself and its cons&r 
quences, I might and I should have acted 
otherwise. Having these feelings, I feel ail 
that liberty whicli renders the morality of 
a man's actions properly hifi) own, and makes 
hiu) justly accountable for his conduct. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the fore* 
knowledge and providence of God, are equally 
certain, although the proof of each rests on 
different principles^ Our feelings prove to 
every one of us that we are free : ReascHi ai^d 
revelation teach us that the Deity knows attd 
governs all things, — that even " the thoughts 
of man he understandeth long before," — long 
bfefbre the thoughts arise — long before the 
man himself is born who is to think them^ 
Now,'when two distinct propositions are sepa- 
rately proved, each by its proper evidence, it 
is not a reason for denying either, that the 
human mind, upon the first hasty view, ima- 
gines a repugnance, and may perliaps find a 
diflSculty in connecting them, even after the 
distinct proof of each is clearly perceived and 
understood* There is a wide difference ber 
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tween a paradox and a contradiction. Both, 
indeed, consist of two distinct propositions ; 
and so far only are they alike : For, of the 
two parts of a contradiction, the one or the 
other must necessarily be false, — of a para- 
dox, both are often true, and yet when proved 
to be true may continue paradoxical. This is 
the necessary consequence of our partial views 
of things. An intellect to which nothing 
should be paradoxical would be infinite. It 
may naturally be supposed that paradoxes 
must abound the most in metaphysics and di- 
vinity ; " for who can find out God unto per- 
fection ?" — yet they occur in other subjects ; 
and any one who should universally refuse his 
assent to propositions separately proved, be- 
cause when connected they may seem para- 
doxical, would in many instances be justly 
laughed to scorn by the masters of those sci- 
ences which make the highest pretensions to 
certainty and demonstration. In all these 
cases, there is generally in the nature of things 
a limit to each of the two contrasted propo- 
sitions, beyond which neither can be extended 
without implying the falsehood of the other, 
and changing the paradox into a contradiction; 
and the whole difficulty of perceiving the con- 
nexion and agreement between such propo- 
sitions arises from this circumstance, that, by 
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some inattention of the mind, these limits are 
overlooked. Thus, in the case before us, we 
must not imagine such an arbitrary exercise 
of God's power over the minds and wills of 
subordinate agents, as should convert rational 
beings into mere machines, and leave the Deity 
charged with the follies and the crimes of men y 
— which was the error of the Calvinists : Nor 
must we, on the other hand, set up such a 
liberty of created beings, as, necessarily pre- 
cluding the Divine foreknowledge of human 
actions, should take the government of the 
moral world out of the hands of God, and 
leave him nothing to do with the noblest part 
of his creation ; — which hath been perhaps 
the worse error of some who have opposed the 
Calvinists. 

There is yet another error upon this sub- 
ject, which, I think, took its rise among pro- 
fessed infidels ; and to them, till of late, it 
hath been entirely confined. But some have 
appeared among its modern advocates, actu- 
ated, I am persuaded, (for their writings on 
this subject witness it,) by the same humble 
spirit of resigned devotion which gave birth 
to the plan of arbitrary predestination. Deeply 
versed in physics, which the Calvinists ne- 
glected, these men wish to reconcile the 
notions of God's arbitrary dominion, which 
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they in common with the Calvinkts maintain, 
with what the others entirely overlooked, the 
regular operation of second causes : And in 
this circumstance lies the chief, if not the 
whole difference, between the philosophical 
necessity of our subtle moderns and the pre- 
destination of their more simple am^estors. 
And so far as these necessarians maintain the 
certain influence of moral motives, as the na- 
tural and sufficient means whereby human 
actions, and even human thoughts, are brought 
into that continued chain of causes and effects, 
which, taking its beginning in the operations 
of the Infinite Mind, cannot but be fully un- 
derstood by him, — so far they do service to 
the cause of truth ; placing the " great and 
glorious" doctrines of foreknowledge and pro- 
vidence — absolute foreknowledge, universal 
providence — upon a firm and philosophical 
foundation ; — a thing to be wished with re- 
spect to every doctrine of any practical import- 
ance, whenever, as in this case, the great ob- 
scurity of the subject renders the interpret- 
ation of texts of Scripture dubious, which 
otherwise, taken as they ought to be, in the 
plainest and the most natural meaning of the 
words, might be decisive. But when they go 
beyond this, — when they would represent 
this jinfluence of moral motives as arising from 
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a physical necessity, the very same with that 
which excites and governs the motions of 
the inanimate creation, — here they confound 
Nature's distinctions, and contradict the very 
principles they would jseem to have estab- 
lished. The source of their mistake is this, 
that they imagine a similitude between things 
which admit of no comparison — ^ between the 
influence of a moral motive upon mind and 
that of mechanical force uppn matter. A 
moral motive and a mechanical force are both 
indeed causes, and equally certain causes each 
of its proper effect ; but they are causes in 
very different senses of the word, and derive 
their energy from the most opposite princi- 
ples. Force is only another name for an 
efficient cause ; it is that which impresses mo- 
tion upon body, the passive recipient of a 
foreign impulse. A moral motive is what is 
more significantly called the Jinal cause ; and 
can have no influence but with a being that 
proposes to itself an end, chooses means, and 
thus puts itself in action. It is true, that while 
this is my end, and while I conceive these to be 
the rneam, a definite act will as certainly fol- 
low that definite choice and judgment of my 
mind, provided I be free from all external 
restraint and impediment, as a determinate 
motion will be excited in a body by a force ap- 
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plied in a given direction. There is in both 
cases an equal certainty of the effect ; but the 
principle of the certainty in the one case and 
in the other is entirely different ; which differ- 
ence necessarily arises from the different na- 
ture of final and efficient causes. Every cause, 
except it be the will of the Deity acting to the 
first production of substances, — every cause, 
I say, except this acting in this singular in- 
stance, produces its effect by acting upon some- 
thing ; and, whatever be the cause that acts, 
the principle of certainty lies in a capacity, in 
the thing on which it acts, of being affected by 
that action. Now, the capacity which force, 
or an efficient cause, requires in the object of 
its action, is absolute inertness : But intelli- 
gence and liberty constitute the capacity of 
being influenced by a final cause — by a moral 
motive ; and to this very liberty does this sort 
of cause owe its whole efficacy — the whole 
certainty of its operation; which certainty 
never can disprove the existence of that 
liberty upon which it is itself founded, and 
of which it affords the highest evidence. 

These distinctions between the efficient and 
the final cause being once understood, we may 
from the necessarian's own principles deduce 
the firmest proof of the liberty of man : For, 
since God foreknows and governs future 
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events, so far as subordinate agents are con- 
cerned in them, by the means of moral mo- 
tives, that is, by final causes, — since these are 
the engines by which he turns and wields the 
intellectual world, bending the perverse wills 
of wicked men and of apostate spirits to his 
purpose, — and since these motives owe their 
energy, their whole success, to the liberty of 
the beings that are governed by them, — it is 
in consequence most certain, however it may 
seem most strange, that God could not govern 
the world as he does, by final causes, if man 
were not free, no more than he could govern 
the material part of it mechanically, by effici- 
ent causes, if matter were not wholly passive. 
The necessarian does not listen to this argu- 
ment. He has furnished himself with an ex- 
pedient to make room for the physical neces- 
sity he would introduce into what has been 
called the moral world. His expedient is 
neither more nor less than this, that he would 
annihilate the moral world altogether : He de- 
nies the existence of the immaterial principle 
in man ; and would stamp the very form of 
human intellect, that living image of the Di- 
vinity, upon the passive substance of the brain ! 
It seems, the notion of an active principle dis- 
tinct from the body, the true cause of volun- 
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tary motion, possessing in itself the faculties 
of thought, desire, volition, and necessarily 
surviving the body, — which principle should, 
much more truly than the body, constitute the 
man, — all this was a phantom of heathen phi- 
losophy, which a Christian, for that reason in 
particular, should discard. It is a new kind of 
argument against the truth of a proposition 
which a man might otherwise be disposed to 
receive, that it hath been asserted and main- 
tained by wise and good and learned men, 
who had spent a great part of their lives in 
thinking most intensely upon the subject. 
This is a nerc? way of managing the topic of 
authorities. When in the ardour of contro- 
versy a man alleges such an argument as this, 
he is seldom perhaps aware how little he is 
himself in earnest in it — how nugatory it 
would appear to him in any other but that 
particular instance wherein it happens to serve 
his purpose — how absurd were it once turned 
against him. That acute writer who would 
expunge the doctrine of an immaterial soul 
and its immortality from the creed of a Chris- 
tian, because many who were destitute of the 
assistances of revelation were brought by the 
mere light of nature to believe it, does not, I 
am well persuaded, the less firmly believe the 
being and the providence of God, because in 
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that belief he hap|[yens to concur with Socrates 
and Plato. 

Let us, howeveTy turn to a meditation more 
adapted to this holy season. Let the pious 
Christian in every thing look up to God, with 
full assurance of faith, as to the first mover 
and cause of all things, the director of all 
events, the vigilant guardian and omnipotent 
protector of the virtuous : But let him no less 
firmly believe, that the morality of his actions 
is his own, — that he is free to stand and free 
to &1], — that if he fall, the blame is with 
himself, in his own foolish choice; God is 
blameless. 

According to this state of things, in which 
every thing is subject to the wise control of 
God^ and human actions, and even the liberty 
of human actions, are constituent parts of the 
wonderfully complex scheme of Providence, 
— according to this state of things, so evi- 
dently implied in our Saviour's prediction of 
his sufferings, every thing fell out in exact 
agreement, not only with this prediction, but 
also with the ancient predictions of the Jewish 
prophets, and with the still more ancient types 
of the Mosaic law ; and yet every thing was 
brought about by the ordinary operation of 
second causes, and in great part by the free 
agency of man. At the season of the pass- 
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over, our blessed Lord, whose present condi*- 
tion of humanity imposed upon him to im- 
plicit obedience to the positive precepts of the 
Mosaic law (which law was not yet abolished), 
was carried by motives of devotion to Jerusa- 
lem. The chief priests and scribes assembled 
with the elders in the hall of Caiaphas the high- 
priest, to concert the safest measures of de- 
stroying him. These men, in consideration 
of their worldly interests, had reason to dread 
the success of our Saviour's doctrine. There 
was nothing against which he had waged more 
constant war, than that system of hypocrisy 
and superstition by which they had disfigured 
the true religion, and had enslaved the minds 
of the simple multitude. He had studiously 
imprpved every occasion of insisting upon the 
futility of their traditions, the vanity of their 
ceremonies, the insincerity of their devotion 
— of exposing their ignorance, their pride, 
their ambition, their avarice. Motives of in- 
terest and revenge suggested the resolution, 
in this infernal assembly, of seizing the holy 
Jesus, and of putting him to death. A party 
of their ofiicers and servants was sent imme- 
diately to execute the first part of the horrid 
purpose. Motives of avarice had prevailed 
upon the sordid mind of Judas to conspire with 
his Master's enemies against his life. For a 
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paltry bribe of something less than four pounds 
— for the sum that the law appointed for da- 
mages to the owner of a slave who had been 
killed accidentally by another man's ox, he 
conducts the officers of the great council to the 
accustomed place of our Lord's retirement ; 
where Jesus was at this time withdrawn, to 
prepare himself, by prayer and meditation, 
against that trying hour which he knew to be 
approaching. 

Let us once more recur to the words of our 
Lord's prediction, — instructive words, upon 
which we never can too deeply meditate ! He 
must go — he must suffer — he must be killed. 
Whence and what was this necessity ? — As- 
suredly no absolute necessity originally seated 
in the nature of the thing, that the Son of God 
should suffer : He might have left the misera- 
ble race of man to perish in their sins. The 
Son is in all things, but in nothing more than 
in love and mercy, the express image of the 
Father. Notwithstanding all that man could 
plead in extenuation of his transgression, (and 
somewhat he had to plead, — the frailty of his 
nature — the subtlety of the tempter,) yet the 
purposes of God's moral government rendered 
it unfit to pardon sin without intercession and 
atonement. Compassion instigates the Son 
pf God to pay the forfeit of our crimes, and 
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to satisfy^ in his own person, the Eternal Fa- 
ther's justice. Impelled by this necessity, in- 
cited by commiseration of our fallen state, he 
lays aside the glory ** which he had with the Far 
ther before the world began." In the virgin's 
womb he clothes himself with flesh ; and, to- 
gether with that mortal clothing, he assumes 
man's perfect nature, — a nature subject to 
our wants and to our pains, not insensible to 
our enjoyments, susceptible, as appeared in 
many actions of his life, of our social attach- 
ments, and, though pure from the stain of sin, 
not exempt from the feeling of temptation. 
When his hour draws near, this human nature 
shrinks under the apprehension of pain : He 
foresees the accumulated horror of his ap- 
proaching sufferings ; he foresees it with dis- 
tress and agony. Where is the wise disputer 
of the world who says that pain and affliction 
are not evils? — who, sufficient to himself, 
indifferent to things external, boasts that he 
would be unmoved in calamity, at ease in tor- 
ment ? Bring him to Gethsemane : There 
shall he see a just man and perfect — a man 
whose conscience reproaches him with no 
vice or folly — a man whose life hath \feen 
piety and love, unaffected piety, disinterested 
love — a man in whose ample mind are hid- 
den all the treasures of knowle^e— a man 
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assuredly entitled to every comfort which the 
consciousness of perfection, of perfect virtue 
and of perfect wisdom, can bestow, — he shall 
see this wise, this good, this perfect man, this 
man in union with Divinity, overwhelmed 
with grief and tribulation. « Surely he bears 
our griefs, he carries our sorrows, he under- 
goes the chastisement of our peace/* See his 
mortified looks, his troubled gestures! See 
the bloody sweat ! strange symptom of the 
unuttered pangs that rend his righteous heart ! 
See him prostrate on the earth in anxious 
supplication ! — Humble thyself, O vain phi- 
losophy ! dismiss thy arrogant maxims : Learn 
from this affecting spectacle a better wisdom 
than thine own ; learn it of him who brought 
it from above. Say not that affliction is not 
an evil : Say that it is to be borne with humi- 
lity, as the punishment of sin, — to be endured 
with fortitude, as the instrument of good, — 
to be accepted with thankfulness, as the disci- 
pline of God, whereby he trains his sons to 
virtue, and fits the virtuous for glory: But 
confess that it is that which the most perfect 
natures do the most abhor, — - that which it is 
the wisdom of man, with due submission to 
the dispensations of Providence, to shun. 

Our Saviour, in the anguish of his soul, but 
with perfect res^ation to the Father's will, 
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prays that if possible the cup of bitterness 
may pass by him. The counsels of God are 
founded on unerring wisdom ; they cannot be 
reversed or changed. The awful sentence is 
gone forth — * " Without blood there is no re- 
mission !" " Awake, O sword ! against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fel- 
low, saith the Lord of Hosts !" Love to man, 
joined with a zeal for the honour and support 
of the Father's government, — these motives, 
which first engaged him in the painful work 
of our redemption, prevail over his human 
feelings ; and farther fortified by a vision from 
heaven, he determines to meet the malice of 
his enemies : And when the officers of the 
Sanhedrim appear with Judas at their head, 
he summons not those legions of angels which 
were ever in readiness to attend his call, — 
he puts not forth the powers that resided in 
him; he commands his attendants to sheath 
the swords already drawn in his defence, — he 
repairs the violence that one of them already 
had committed, — and after such rebuke to 
the traitor, and such expostulations with the 
officers, as might show them that he knew 
every particular of the conspiracy, and w^s 
aware of all that was intended, he surrenders 
himself without resistance : thus verifying the 
ancient prediction — " He was led like a lamb 
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to the slaughter j and as a sheep before the 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth." 

The chief priests and elders were unwilling 
to put him to death by their own authority, 
lest they should incur the charge of tumult 
and sedition; for Judea being at this time a 
Roman province, death could not regularly 
be inflicted without the permission at least of 
the Roman governor ; and they were desirous 
of putting the face of public justice upon the 
whole of the transaction. Cool and crafty in 
their malice, they present him before Pilate ; 
and, urging the complicated charge of blas^ 
phemy and sedition, insist upon his death. 
Pilate well understood that both these accu- 
sations were groundless : But he was very un- 
popular in bis province, which he is said to 
have ruled with a rod of iron. He was given 
to understand, that if he stood forth as the 
friend of Jesus, he would himself incur the 
accusation of traitorous designs. He took 
the alarm at this. He saw that complaints 
might be carried to Rome : He well knew the 
jealous temper of the Emperor Tiberius, ever 
ready to listen to complaints against his pro- 
vincial governors — cruel and implacable in 
his resentments : He thought the present op- 
portunity was not to be missed of doing the 
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Jews a pleasure, by throwing away the life, as 
he conceived, of an inconsiderable friendless 
man, who, when once he was gone, would 
never be inquired afler. And from these 
motives of selfish cunning and guilty fear, 
Pilate, against the remonstrances of his con- 
science and the warnings of Heaven, consented 
to our Saviour*s death. 

The execution of the Roman governor's 
sentence fell in course upon the Roman sol- 
diers; and this insured that particular kind 
of death which our Lord had himself predict- 
ed : For crucifixion was not the punishment 
which the Jewish law appointed for the crimes 
wherewith Jesus was charged ; but it was (me 
which the Romans inflicted upon offenders o£ 
the meanest condition, or those who had been 
guilty of the most atrocious and flagitious 
crimes. The living body of the sufferer was 
&stened to two cross pieces of wood, by nails 
driven through the hands and feet ; the feet 
being nailed to the upright post, and the kands 
to the two extremities of the transverse beam* 
In this situation, the miserable objectaof this 
barbarous punishment were left to consume in 
lingering and dreadful torments : For as mme 
of the part9 essential to life were immediately 
injured, none of the vital actions immediately 
impeded, and none of the lai^r blood-vessel^ 
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set open, the death was necessarily slow ; and 
the multitude of nerves that terminate in the 
hands and feet giving those parts the tiicest 
sensibility^ rendered the sufferings exquisite. 
Such was the death to which the unrelent- 
ing malice of his enemies consigned the meek 
and holy Jesus. I must not farther pursue 
the detail of those minute occurrences, in 
which, though brought about by natural and 
common causes, the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning the circumstances of our Saviour'3 
passion were remarkably fulfilled. It was not 
till every tittle was fulfilled, that the patient 
Son of God, as if then and not before at liberty 
to depart, said — " It is finished !" bowed his 
anointed head, and rendered up the ghost. 
Wonderful catastrophe ! replete with myste- 
ries ; among which the harmony of divine pror 
vidence and human liberty is not theifeast. 
Mechanical causes, governed by a single ia- 
tellect, could not with more certainty have 
wrought the predetermined Effect : Independ- 
ent beings could not have pursued with greater 
liberty than the persons concerned in this hor- 
rid transaction each his separate design. " It 
u Jinished /" Holy victim ! thy sufferings are 
finished ! All is finished that wicked men were 
wonderfully destined to contribute towards 
the general deliverance ! What remains, infi- 
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nitid power and infinite mercy shall accom- 
plish. The disciples (those few of them w^ho 
had the courage to be present at this dismal 
scene) hang their heads in sorrowful despond- 
ency, and seem to have abandoned the hope 
that this was He who should redeem Israel. 
But Israel is redeemed : The high sacrifice, 
appointed before the foundation of the world, 
tipified in all the sacrifices of the law, is now 
slain, and is accepted : That Jesus who ac- 
cording to his own prediction hath expired on 
the cross, shall, according to his own predic- 
tion, be raised again on the third day z He is 
raised, — he is entered into glory, — he is sit- 
ten down for ever at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.: There he pleads the merit 
of his blood in behalf of those crying sins that 
caused it to be shed. Nor does he plead in 
vain: The final judgment is committed to 
him ; and the greatest of sinners thaf will but 
forsake their evil ways have no reason to fear 
the severity of a judge who hath himself been 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
On the other hand, let not any deceive them- 
selves with a vain reliance on his merits, who 
after all that the Son of God hath done and 
suffered for them remain impenitent. The 
sacrifice of the cross was no less a display of 
the just severity than of the tender metcy of 
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God. Th e authority of his government must 
be maintained. This rendered intercession 
and atonement necessary for the pardon of sin 
in the first instance^ — the most meritorious 
intercession, the highest atonement. For those 
" who despise so great salvation," who cannot 
be reclaimed by the promises and threatenings 
of £he gospel — by the warnings^f God's wrath 
— by the assurances of mercy ^— by the con- 
templation of their Saviour's love, — for those 
who cannot be reclaimed by these powerful 
motives from obstinate courses of wilful vice, 
there assuredly " remains no more sacrifice 
for sin, but a certain fearful looking-for of fiery 
indignation," which at the last day shall bum 
with inextinguishable rage against these incor- 
rigible adversaries of God and goodness. — 
Grant, O Lord ! that all we who are this day 
assembled before thee, lamenting our sins 
and imploring thy mercy, may be permitted, 
through the intercession of thy Son, to escape 
the everlasting horrors of that second death ! 
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SERMON XX. 



1 Peter, iii. 18, 19, 20. 

I ■ Being put to death in the fleshy but quick- 
ened by the Spirit; by which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison^ 
which sometime were disobedient^ when once 
the long'Stiffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah, 

In the first rudiments of our Christian faith, 
comprised in the apostles' creed, which we are 
made to get by heart in our earliest infancy, 
we are taught to believe that " our Lord Jesus 
Christ descended into hell ;" and this belief is 
solemnly professed by every member of the 
congregation, when that creed is repeated in 
the daily service of the church : And it seemed 
of so much importance that it should be dis- 
tinctly acknowledged by the church of Eng- 
land, when we separated from the Roman 
communion, that our reformers thought pro- 
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per to make it by itself the subject of one of 
the articles of religion. They were aware 
that upon the fact of our Lord*s descent into 
hell the church of Rome pretended to build 
her doctrine of purgatory ; which they justly 
esteemed one of her worst corruptions : But, 
apprehensive that the zeal of reformation 
might in this, as in some other instances, carry 
men too far, and induce them to reject a most 
important truth, on which a dangerous error 
had been once ingrafted, — to prevent this in- 
temperance of reform, they assert, in the third 
article of the Thirty-nine, " That as Christ 
died for us and was buried, so it is to be be- 
lieved that he went down into hell.'* The 
terms in which they state the proposition im^ 
ply that Christ's going down into hell is a 
matter of no less importance to be believed 
than that he died upon the cross for men,— • 
is no less a plain matter of fact in the history 
of our Lord's life and death than the burial of 
his dead body. It should seem, that what is 
thus taught among the first things which chiU 
dren learn should be amongst the plainest, — 
that what is thus laid down as a matter of the 
same necessity to be believed as our Lord's 
passion and atonement should be among the 
least disputed, — that what every Christian is 
required to acknowledge aa his own belieff in 
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the daily assemblies of the faithfid, dhotiM 
little need either explanation or proof to any 
that have been instructed in the very first 
principles only of the doctrine of Christ, But 
so it is, that what the sagacity of our reform- 
ers foresaw, the precaution which they used 
has not prevented. The truth itself has been 
brought into discredit by the errors with which 
it has been adulterated; and such has been 
the industry of modern refinement, and un- 
fortunately so great has been its success, that 
doubts have been raised about the sense of 
this plain article of our creed by some, and by 
others about the truth and authenticity of it 
It will therefore be no unprofitable undertak- 
ing, to show that the assertion in the apostles' 
creed, that " our Lord descended into hell," is 
to be taken as a plain matter of fact, in the 
literal meaning of the words, — to show what 
proof of this fact we have in holy writ, — 
and, lastly, to show the great use and im- 
portance of the fact, as a point of Christian 
doctrine. 

First, then, for the sense of the proposition, 
" He"" deStt^ded into hell." If we consider 
the words as they stand in the Creed itself, 
and in connexion with what immediately pre- 
cedes and follows them, they appear evidently 
to contain a declaration of something which 
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our Lord performed, — some going of our 
Lord to a place called " hell," in the interval 
of time between the burial of his dead body 
and his rising to life again on the third day 
after that interment : For thus speaks the 

Creed of Jesus Christ: " was crucified, 

dead, and buried ; he descended into hell ; 
the third day he rose again fr^ni, the dead." 
It is evident that the descending into heU is 
spoken of as an action of our Lord ; but as an 
action performed by him after he was dead 
and buried, and before he rose again. In the 
body, our dead Lord, more than any other 
dead man, could perform no action ; for the 
very notion, of death is, that all sensation and 
activity and power of motion of the body is in 
that state of the man extinguished. This, 
therefore, was an act of that part of the man 
which continues active after death, — that is, 
of the soul separated by death from the body, 
— as the interment must be understood of the 
body apart from the soul. The dead body 
could no more go into hell than the living 
soul could be laid in the grave. Considering 
the words, therefore, as they stand in the 
Creed as the church now receives it, they 
seem as little capable of any variety of mean- 
ing, and almost as little to require explanation^ 
as the word ^^ buried." That word describes not 
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mor6 plainly, to the apprehensions of all men, 
what was done with the inanimate body of 
our crucified Lord, than these words declalre 
what was done by his rationed soul in its 
intermediate state. The only question that 
can possibly arise to a plain man's Under- 
standing is, where or what the place may 
be which is here called " hell,** to which 
it is said our Lord in the state of death 
descended. 

It is evident that this must be some place 
below the surface of the earth ; for it is said 
that he ^' descended," — that is, he went dowd 
to it. Our Lord's death took place upon the 
surface of the earth, where the human race 
inhabit ; that, therefore, and none higher, is 
the place from which he descended : Of con-^ 
sequence, the place to which he went by de* 
acent was below it ; and it is with relation to 
these parts below the surface that his rising to 
life on the third day must be understood, 
This was only a return from the nether regions 
to the realms of life and day, from which be 
had descended, — not his ascension into hea- 
ven J which was a subsequent event, a^rid 
makes a distinct article in the Creed. 

But although the hell to which our Lord de^ 
scalded was indeed below, as the word ^^ des- 
scent*' implies, it is by no means to be under- 
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stood of the pUee of tormeot This is a poiot 
which requires elucidation^ to prevent a mis^ 
take into which the unlearned might easily fall* 
The word "hell" is so often applied, in common 
speech, and in the English translation of the 
New Testament, to the place of torment, that 
the genuine meaning of the word (in which, 
however, it is used in Qiany passages of the 
£^Qglish Bible,) is almost forgotten ; and the 
common people never hear of hell but their 
thoughts are carried to that dismal place 
" where the fallen angels are kept in everlairt- 
ing chains under darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day.*' But the word, in its narr 
tural import, signifies o^ly that invisible place 
which i» the appointed habitation of departed 
souls in the interval between death and tha 
genial resurrection^ That such a place must 
be, is indisputable ; for when man dieth, his 
scul dieth not, but returneth unto him that 
gave it, to be disposed of at his will and plea^ 
sure, -r* which is clearly implied in that admo^ 
nition of our Saviour, " Fear not them which 
kill the body, but cannot kiU the soul/' But 
the soul, existing after death, and separated 
from the body, though of a nature imma- 
terial, must be in some place : For however 
metaphysicians may talk q£ place as ow» 
of the adjuncts of body (aa if nothing but 
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gross sensible body could be limited to a place)^' 
to exist without relation to place seems to be 
one of the incommunicable perfections of the 
Divine Being ; and it is hardly to be conceived 
that any created spirit, of however high an 
order, can be without locality, or without such 
determination of its existence at any given 
time to some certain place, that it shall be 
true to say of it " Here it is, and not elsewhere." 
That such at least is the condition of the 
human soul, were it seasonable to go into so 
abstruse a disquisition, might be prov^, I 
think, indisputably, from holy writ Assum- 
ing, therefore, that every departed soul has^it*- 
place of residence, it would be reasonable to 
suppose, if revelation were silent on the sub- 
ject, that a common mansion is provided for 
them all, their nature being similar ; since we 
see throughout all nature creatures of the 
same sort placed together in the same element 
But revelation is not silent : The sacred writers 
of the Old Testament speak of such a common 
mansion in the inner parts of the earth ; and 
we find the same opinion so general among 
the heathen writers of antiquity, that it is more 
probable that it had its rise in the earliest pa- 
triarchial revelations than in the imaginations 
of man or in poetical fiction. The notion is 
confirmed by the language of the writers of 
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the New Testament ; with this additional cir- 
cumstance, that they divide this central man* 
sion of the dead into two distinct tegions, for 
the separate lodging of the souls of the right- 
eous and the reprobate. In this, too, they 
have the concurrence of the earliest heathen 
poets ; who placed the good and the bad in 
separate divisions of the central region. — 
The name which the Hebrew writers gave to 
this mansion of departed souls (without regard 
to any such division) expresses only that it is 
a place unknown, about which all are curious 
and inquisitive. The writers of the New Test- 
ament adopted the name which the earliest 
Greek writers had given it, which describes 
it by the single property of invisibility. 
But for the place of torment by itself, they 
had quite another appellation. The English 
word t? hell," in its primary and natural mean- 
ing, m^ifies nothing more than ^^ the unseen 
and covered place ;" and is properly used^ 
both in the Old and the New Testament, to 
render the Hebrew word in the one, and the 
Greek word in the other, which denote the 
invisible mansion of disembodied souls, with- 
out any reference to suffering. But being used 
ali^ in the translation of the New Testament 
for that other word which properly depotes the 
place of torment, the good sense of the wordi 
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if we may so call it, is unfortunately forgotten; 
and the common people know of no other heli 
but that of the burning lake. 

This certainly was not the hell to which the 
soul of Christ descended : He descended to 
hell properly so called, — to the invii^ble man- 
sion of departed spirits ; and to that part of 
it where the souls of the faithful, when they 
are delivered fronv the burden of the fleshy are 
in joy and felicity. 

That he should go to this place, was a ne- 
cessary branch of the general scheme and pro- 
ject of redemption,, which required that the 
Divine Word should take our nature upon 
him, and fulfil the entire condition of human- 
ity in* every period and stage of man's exist- 
ence, from the commencement of life,, in the 
mother's womb, to the extinction and the re- 
novation of it. The same wonderful scheme 
of humiliation which required that the Son 
should be conceived, and born, and put to 
death, made it equally necessary that his soul, 
in its intermediate state,^ should be gathered 
to the souls of the departed saints. 

That the invisible place of their residence 
is the hell to which our Lord descended, is 
evident from the terms of his own promise to 
the repentant thief upon the cross : *^ Verily, 
I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with m§ 
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in paradise." Paradise was certainly some 
place where our Lord wa^ to be on the very 
day on which he suffered, arid where the com- 
panion of his sufferings was to be with him: 
It was not heaven; for to heaven jour Lord 
after his death ascended not till after his re- 
surrection, as appears from his own #ords to 
Mary Magdalen. He was not, therefore, in 
heaven on the day of the crucifixion ; and 
where he was not the thief could not be with 
liim. It was no place of torment ; fi>r to any 
such place the name of paradise never was ap- 
|)lied. It could be no other than that region 
of repose and rest where the souls of the 
righteous abide in joyftil hope of the consum- 
"mation of their bliss. And upon this single 
text we might safely rest the proof of this 
iarticle of our creed in the sense in which we 
^cplain it, — a sense so plain and prominent, 
in the bare words, to every one who is not 
misled by the popular misapplication of the 
iwrord " hell,'' that it never would have been 
laet aside to make room for expositions of more 
i?efinfeineiit, much less would the authenticity 
^tfte article ever even have been questioned, 
i>ut for the countenance which it was supposed 
to give to the doctrine of purgatory as taught 
in the church of Rome ; with which, how- 
ever, it has not even a remote connexion* 
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Time will not permit me to enter into a par- 
ticular examination of the different interpret- 
ations of this article which have been attempt- 
ed by those who have not gone the length of 
proposing to expunge it from the Creed, be- 
cause they were well aware, that although it 
is not to be found in any copy of the Creed 
now extant of an earlier date than the latter 
end pf the fourth century, yet that Christ, in 
some sense or other, descended into helU was 
the unanimous belief of the Christian church 
from the earliest ages. I will offer only this 
general observation, — that the interpretation 
which I have given is the only literal inter- 
pretation which the words will bear, unless we 
would admit the extravagant assertion, as to 
me it seems, of the venerable Calvin, that our 
blessed Lord actually went down to the place 
of torment, and there sustained (horrible to 
think or mention !) the pains of a reprobate 
soul in punishment; — a notion evidently con- 
futed by our Lord's own description of the place 
where the companion of his sufferings on the 
cross was to be with him on the very day of the 
crucifixion. This sense being thus confuted, 
I say that the personal descent of our Lord to 
that region where the souls of the righteous 
rest in hope, is the only literal interpretation 
which the words of the article will bear ; and 
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that any figurative interpretation of the words 
of a creed or formulary of faith are inadmiis- 
sible : For, in such a composition, intended 
to convey the knowledge of the most import- 
ant truths to the most ordinary understand- 
ings, the ornamental figures of rhetoric or 
poetry would be no less out of place than in 
the opinion of a judge upon a question of law, 
or in a mathematical demonstration : They 
could have no other effect than to introduce 
doubt, where every thing ought to be precise 
and unequivocal. Without entering, there- 
fore, into a i>articular confutation of the figur- 
ative interpretations that have been ofiered of 
this article of the Creed, I shall proceed at 
once to show what proof we find in Scripture 
of the fact averred, according to the literal 
meaning of the words, that " Christ descended 
intohelU' 

This proof rests, I think, principally upon 
three texts of Scripture, in addition to that 
which I have already mentioned as affording 
by itself ample confirmation of the truth of 
the proposition, — namely, our Lord's pro- 
mise to the penitent thief upon the cross. But 
there are three other texts which conspire 
with this to put the matter out of doubt The 
first is that text of the psalmist which was 
alleged by St. Peter, in his first sermon on the 
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day of Pentecost, as a prophecy concerning 
Christ, verified in his resurrection from the 
dead : " Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou sufier thy Holy One to see 
corruption." The apostle having recited these 
words of the psalmist, says they were not 
spoken by David of himself; but that David 
being a prophet, spake of the resurrection of 
Christ, — that his soul was not left in hell, 
neither did his ilesh see corruption. From 
this text, if there were no other, the article, 
in the sense in which we have explained it, is 
clearly and infallibly deduced : For if the soul 
of Christ were not left in hell cU his resurrec-^ 
tion, then it was in hell before his resurrections 
But it was not there either before his death or 
after his resurrection ; for that never was ima^ 
gined : Therefore it descended into hell after 
his death, and before his resurrection j for as 
his flesh, by virtue of the Divine promise, saw 
no corruption, although it was in the grave 
the place of corruption, where it remained until 
his resurrection, so his soul, which by virtue 
of the like promise was not left in hell, was in 
that hell where it was not left, until the time 
came for its re-union to the body for the ac- 
complishment of the resurrection. Hence it 
is so clearly evinced that the soul of Christ 
was in the place called hell, " that none but an 
infidel," saith St. Augustine, " can deny it" 



Another text which carries tis to the sanle 
conclusion is in the fourth chapter of St. Paurs 
epistle to the Ephesians, in the apostle's rea- 
soning upon a passage of the sixty-eighth 
psalm, which he applies as prophetic of the 
various gifts which Christ, after his ascension, 
conferred upon the members of his church. 
The psalmist speaks to this effect, as he is cited 
by the apostle : *' When he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men." " Now, that he ascended," says 
the apostle, arguing upon the psalmist's words, 
^ what is it but that he descended first into 
the lower parts of the earth ?"- intimating 
that the ascending up on high of which the 
psalmist speaks is to be understood in refer- 
ence to a previous descent into the lowest re- 
gions as its opposite. 

Some, however, have imagined, that the 
descent into hell is not to be deduced from 
this text with the same certainty as from the 
former. They imagine somethmg of ambi- 
guity in the phrase of " the lower parts of the 
earth." Rightly referring the ascending up 
on high to our Lord's ascension into heaven, 
they think that ^^ the lower parts of the earth" 
may signify the earth generally, as lower than 
the heavens, and even nothing lower than the 
very surface of it. And it must be confessed 
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that our Lord speaks of himself, beibre his 
death, while he was living upon the surface of 
the earth, as having come down to it from 
heaven. Nevertheless, ^ the lower parts of 
the earth,'' in the Greek language, ki which 
the apostle writes, ia a periphrasis ibr ^^ heU" 
in the proper s^ise of that word, as the invi- 
sible mansion of departed spirits. Tlie phrase 
is so perfectly equivalent to the word " hell," 
that we find it used instead of that word in 
some of the Greek copies of the Creed, hi this 
verv article, where the mention of our Lord's 
coming down from heaven to dwell upon the 
earth would be quite out of place, after the 
mention of the several events of his birth, 
crucifixion^ death, and burial, in their nattual 
order and succession. But, indeed, this 
phrase of " the lower parts of the earth" is in 
the Greek language so much a name for the 
central parts of the globe, as distinguished 
from the surface or the outside on which m e 
live, that had the apostle intended by this 
phrase to denote the inhabited surface of the 
earth, as lower than the heavens, we may con- 
fidently say his Greek converts at Ephesus 
would not easily have guessed his meaning. 
This text, therefore, when the Greek words 
are taken in the only sense in which any writer 
in that language would have used or any one 
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who spoke the language would have under- 
stood them, expressly affirms a descent of 
Christ's spirit into hell. 

A third scripture which goes to the proof 
of the same &ct is that very remarkable pas- 
sage in the third t^hapter of St Peter's first 
epistle which I have chosen for my text I 
might mention, as a fourth, another passage in 
the following chapter of the same epistle, 
which alludes to the same event, — but not, I 
think, with equal certainty ; for the sense of 
that following passage is indeed dependent 
upon this, insomuch that any figurative inter- 
pretation which would invalidate the argu- 
ment we shall deduce from this first passage 
would in equal degree affect the second ; and 
no proof can be drawn from that of Christ's 
descent into hell, if none can be previously 
found in the words of my text. 

But in them, taken in their most literal and 
obvious meaning, we find not only a distinct 
assertion of the fact that" Christ descended into 
hell" in his disembodied spirit, — but, more- 
over, a declaration of the business upon which 
he went thither, or in which at least his soul was 
employed while it was there. " Being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit; 
by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison, which sometime were disobe- 
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client/' The interpretation of this whole pas- 
sage turns upon the expression ^^ spirits in 
prison ;" the sense of which I shall first there- 
fore endeavour to ascertain, as the key to the 
meaning of the whole. It is hardly necessary 
to mention, that " spirits'' here can signify no 
other spirits than the souls of men ; for we 
read not of any preaching of Christ to any 
other race of beings than mankind. The iapos- 
tie's assertion, therefore, is this, — that Christ 
went and preached to souls of men in prison. 
The invisible mansion of departed spirits, 
though certainly not a place of penal confine- 
ment to the good, is nevertheless in some re- 
spects a prison. It is a place of seclusion from 
the external world — a place of unfinished 
happiness, consisting in rest, security, and 
hope, more than enjoyment. It is a place 
which the souls of men never would have en- 
tered had not sin introduced d(eath, and from 
which there is no exit by any natural means 
for those who once have entered. The deli- 
verance of the saints from it is to be efiected by 
our Lord's power. It is described in the old 
Latin language as a place enclosed within an 
impassable fence ; and in the poetical parts of 
Scripture it is represented as secured by gates 
of brass, which our Liord is to batter down, — 
and barricadoed with huge massive iron bars. 
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which he is to cut in sunder. As a place of 
confinement, therefore, though not of punish- 
ment, it may well be called a prison. The 
original word, however, in this text of the 
apostle, imports not of necessity so much as 
this, but merely a place of safe keeping ; for 
so this passage might be rendered with great 
exactness : " He went and preached to the 
spirits in safe keeping.'' And the invisible 
mansion of departed souls is to the righteous 
a place of safe keeping, where they are pre- 
served under the shadow of God's right hand, 
as their condition sometimes is described in 
Scripture, till the season shall arrive for their 
advancement to their future glory ; as the souls 
of the wicked, on the other hand, are reserved, 
in the other division of the same place, unto 
the judgment of the great day. Now, if Christ 
went and preached to souls of men thus in 
prison or in safe keeping, sureLy he went to 
the prison of those souls, or to the place of 
their custody ; and what place that should be 
but the hell of the Apostle's Creed, to which 
our Lord descended, I have not yet met with 
the critic that could explain. So clearly does 
this text affirm the fact of Christ's descent 
into hell. 

But this is not all : It agrees with the Apos- 
tle's Creed in the time of this event, that it 
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was in the interval between our Lord's death 
and resurrection ; for the apostle affirms, that 
it was in his spirit, ue. in his disembodied 
soul, that Christ went and preached to those 
souls in safe custody : " Being put to death in 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit" 
" Quickened by the Spirit J^ — The Spirit, in 
these English words, seems to be put, not for 
the soul of Christ, but for the Divine Spirit ; 
and the sense seems to be, that Christ, after 
he was put to death, was raised to life again 
by the Holy Spirit But this, though it be 
the sense of the English translation, and a 
true proposition, is certainly not the sense of 
the apostle's words. It is of great importance 
to remark, though it may seem a grammati- 
cal nicety, that the prepositions, in either 
branch of this clause, have been supplied by 
the translators, and are not in the original. 
The words ^^ flesh" and " spirit," in the origi- 
nal, stand without any preposition, in that 
case which, in the Greek language, without 
any preposition, is the case either of the cause 
or instrument by which — of the time when — 
of the place where — of the part in which — 
of the manner how — or of the respect in 
which, according to the exigence of the con- 
text : And, to any one who will consider the 
original with critical accuracy, it will be obvi- 
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ous, from the perfect antithesis of thdse two 
clauses concerning flesh and spirit, that if the 
word " spirit" denote the active cause by which 
Christ was restored to life, which must be sup- 
posed by them who understand the word of the 
Holy Ghost, the word " flesh" must equally 
denote the active cause by which he was ptit 
to death ; which therefore must have. been the 
flesh of his own body ; — an interpretation 
too manifestly absurd to be admitted. But if 
the word " flesh" denote, as it most evidently 
does, the part in which death took effect upon 
him, " spirit" must denote the part in which 
life was preserved in him, i. e. his own soul ; 
and the word " quickened" is often applied 
to signify, not the resuscitation of life extin- 
guished, but the preservation and continu- 
ance of life subsisting. The exact rendering, 
therefore, of the apostle's words would be — • 
" Being put to death in the flesh, but quick in 
the spirit," i. e. surviving in his soul the stroke 
of death which his body had sustained j " by 
which," or rather " in which," that is, in which 
surviving soul, " he went and preached to the 
souls of men in prision or in safe keeping." 

It is not to be wondered that this text should 
have been long considered in the church as one 
of the principal foundations of the catholic 
belief of Christ's descent into hell : It is rather 
to be wondered that so clear a proof should 
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ever have been abandoned. In the Articled 
of Religion agreed upon in convocation in the 
year 1552, the 6th of Edward the Sixth, and 
published by the King's authority the year 
following, the third article is in these words : 
^* As Christ died and was buried for us, so 
also it is to be believed that he went down 
into hell : For the body lay in the iS^epulchre 
until the resurrection ; but his ghost depart- 
ing from him, was with the ghosts that were 
in prison, or in hell ; as the place of St. Peter 
doth testify," But in the short interval often 
years, between this convocation in the reign of 
Edward and the setting forth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles in their present form, in the 5th 
of Queen Elizabeth, a change seems to have 
taken place in the opinions of the divines of 
our church with respect to this text of St. 
Peter : For in the Articles, as they were then 
drawn, and we now have them, Christ's de- 
scent into hell is still asserted ; but the proof 
of it from the text of St. Peter is withdrawn, 
— as if the literal sense of the text which 
affords the proof had fallen under suspicion, 
and some other exposition of it had been 
adopted. This change of opinion, I fear, is to 
be ascribed to an undue reliance of the divines 
of that time on the authority of St. Austin ; 
for St. Austin was, I think, the first who 
doubted of the literal sense of thb passage of 
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St. Peter, He perplexes himself with som6 
questions, which seemed to him to arise out of 
it, of too great subtilty perhaps to be solved 
by man ; and then he had recourse to the 
usual but dangerous expedient of abandonitig 
the plain meaning of the passage, for some 
loose figurative interpretation, which presents 
a proposition of no sort of difficulty to the un- 
derstanding of the critic, because in truth it is 
a proposition of his own making- I mean liot 
to depreciate the character of St. Austin. He 
was, indeed, in his day, a burning and a shin- 
ing light } and he has been ever since, by his 
writings, one of the brightest luminaries of the 
Latin church ; — a man of warm unaffected 
piety, of the greatest natural talents and Ih^ 
highest attainments, exercised in the asskhi- 
ous study of the Holy Scriptures, replete with 
sacr6d learning, and withal deeply versed i A 
that Pagan lore, in which, however it may 
have been of late shamefully calumniated, thfe 
soundest divines have always been great pro^ 
ficients. In polite literature he was the rival 
— in science and philosophy the superior, by 
many degrees,-^ of his great contemporary 
St. Jerome. But it was a culpable deference 
to the authority even of so great and good ^ 
man, if his doubts were in any case turned int6 
(pbjections, and the interpretiation of Scriptui** 
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adjusted to opinions which he himself pro- 
pounds with doubt and hesitation. Those in 
later times who have improved upon St. Aus- 
tin's hint of figurating this passage have sue* 
ceeded no better than they who have made 
the like attempt upon the article of our Lord's 
descent in the Creed. They tell us, that by 
the souls in prison are to be understood the 
Gentile world in bondage and captivity to sin 
and Satan, and held in the chains of their own 
lusts ; iandi for confirmation of this, they refer 
to those passages of the prophet Isaiah in 
which it is predicted of Christ that he is to 
bring the prisoners out of prison, and them 
tlot sit in darkness out of the prison-house, — 
that^ he is to say to the prisoners, ^^ 60 forth," 
— that he is to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to those 
that are bound. 

Now, we deny not that the state of the un- 
regenerate carnal man is indeed represented 
in Scripture under the images of captivity and 
bondage, and his sinful lusts under the images 
of chains and fetters ; but, with respect to the 
alleged passages from the prophet Isaiah, — 
in the last of them most indubitably^ and I 
believe in all, but in the last without doubt, 
the prison is no other than that self-same place 
which is the prison or place of safe keeping 
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in this text of St Peter, according to our no^^ 
tion of it The enlargement of the saints from 
the confinement of that place is the liberation 
predictedL Their souls in that place are the 
captives to whom the Redeemer at the season 
of his final triumph over death and hell, shall 
say " Go forth.'' These texts of the prophet, 
therefore, rather afford a confirmation of the 
literal acceptation of the apostle's words, than 
of those jejune figurative interpretations which 
modern criticism, scared at the bugbear of 
purgatory, would substitute for the plain and 
obvious sense. 

It cannot however be dissembled, that diffi- 
culties arise out of the particular character of 
the souls in custody; to which I shall give 
such consideration as the time will t>ermit 

Tlie souls in custody, to whom our Saviour 
went in his disembodied soul and preachedf 
were those <' which sometime were disobedi- 
ent.'* The expression " sometime were," or 
^^ one while had been disobedient," implies 
that they were recovered, however, from that 
disobedience, and, before their death, had been 
brought to repentance and faith in the Re- 
deemer to come. To such souls he went and 
preached. But what did he preach to departed 
souls, and what could be the end of his preach- 
ing ? Certainly he preached neither repent* 
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ance nor faith ; for the preachmg of either 
comes too late to the departed soul. These 
souls had beilieved and repented, or they had 
not been in that part of the nether regions 
which the soul of the Redeemer visited. Nor 
was the end of his preaching any liberation 
of them from we know not what, purgatorisd 
pains, of which the Scriptures give not the 
slightest intimation. But if he went to pro^: 
claim to them (and to proclaim or publish is* 
the true sense of the words '^ to preach") the 
glad tidings, that he had actually offered the 
sacrifice of their redemption, and was aboiit 
to appear before the Father as their interces- 
sory in the merit of his own blood, this was a 
preaching fit to be addressed to departed souls^ 
and would give new animation and assm*ahce 
to their hope of the consummation in due sea- 
son of their bliss : and this, it may be presumed, 
wis tfce end of his preaching* But the great 
difficulty, in the description of the souls to 
whom this preaching for this piirpose was ad- 
dressed, is this, that they were souls of some 
of the antedihivian ' race. Not that it at all 
startles me to find antediluvian souls in safe 
keeping for final salvation : On the contrary^ 
t should find it very difficult to believe (unless 
I were to read it sdmewhere in the Bible)^ 
that of the millions that fierished in the gene* 
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ral deluge, all died hardened in impenitence, 
and unbelief, insomuch that not one of that j 
race could be an object of future mercy, beside 
the eight persons who were miraculously «aved 
in the ark, for the purpose of repeopling the 
depopulated earth. Nothing in the general: 
plan of God's dealings with mankind, as re-; 
vealed in Scripture, makes it necessary to sup-*, 
pose, that, of the antediluvian race who might 
repent upon Noah's preaching, more would: 
be saved from the temporal judgment thaii 
the purpose of a gradual repopulation of the 
world demanded ; or to suppose, on the other 
hand, that all who perished in the flood are 
to perish everlastingly in the lake of fire. But 
the great difficulty, of which perhaps I may 
be unable to give any adequate solution, is 
this, — For what reason should the proclama- 
tion of the finishing of the great work of rd^\ 
demption be addressed exclusively to the souls 
of these antediluvian penitents ? — were not 
the souls of the penitents of later ages equally 
interested in the joyful tidings ? To this. 1 caa* 
only answer, that I think I have observed, in 
some parts of Scripture, an anxiety, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, of the sacred writers: 
to convey distinct intimations that the ante-^ 
diluvian race is not uninterested, in the ve^ 
demption and the final retribution. It. is for 
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this purpose, as I conceive, that in the descrip- 
tion of the general resurrection, in the visions 
of the Apocalypse, it is mentioned with a par- 
ticular emphasis, that the ^^ sea gave up the 
dead that were in it i^ which T cannot be con- 
tent to understand of the few persons (few in 
comparison of the total of mankind) lost at 
different times by shipwreck, — a poor circum- 
stance to find a place in the midst of the mag- 
nificent images which surround it ! — but of 
the myriads who perished in the general de- 
luge, and found their tomb in the waters of 
that raging ocean. It may be conceived that 
the souls of those who died in that dreadful 
visitation might from that circumstance have 
peculiar apprehensions of themselves as the 
marked victims of Divine vengeance, and 
might peculiarly need the consolation which 
the preaching of our Lord in the subterranean 
regions afforded to these prisoners of hope. 
However that may be, thither, the apostle says, 
he went and preached. Is any difficulty that 
may present itself to the human mind, upon 
the circumstances of that preaching, of suffici- 
ent weight to make the thing unfit to be be- 
lieved upon the word of the apostle ? — or are 
we justified, if, for such difficulties, we abandon 
the plain. sense of the apostle's words, and im- 
pose upon them another meaning, not easily 
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ad^ted to the words, though more propor- 
tioned to the capacity of our understanding, — 
especially when it is confirmed by other scrip- 
tures that he went to that place? In that 
place he could not but find the souls which 
are in it in safe keeping ; and, in some way or 
other, it cannot but be supposed that he would 
hold conference with them; and a particular 
conference with one class might be the means 
and certainly could be no obstruction to a ge- 
neral communication with all. If the clear 
assertions of holy writ are to be discredited on 
account of difficulties which may seem to the 
human mind to arise out of them, little will 
remain to be beUeved in revealed or even in 
what is called natural religion : We must im- 
mediately part with the doctrines of atone- 
ment — of gratuitous redemption — of justifi- 
cation by faith without the works of the law — 
of sanctification by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; and we must part at once with the 
hope of the resurrection, "^ How are the dead 
raised up, and with what body do they come ?" 
are questions more easily asked than answered; 
unless it may be an answer to refer the pro- 
poser of them to the promises of holy writ, 
and the power of God to msake good those 
promises. 

Having now, I trust, shown that the article 
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of Christ's descent into hell* is to be tak«t as 
a plain matter of fact, in the literal meaning 
of the words, — having exhibited the positive 
prck>f that we find of this fact in htoly writj — 
having asserted the literal meaning of my: t^:t, 
and displayed in its full force the convincing 
j^roof to be deduced from this pass^e in par- 
ticular, — I shall now with great brevity de- 
monstrate the great use and importance of the 
fact itself as a point of Christian doctrine. 

Its great use is this, — - that it is a clear con- 
futation of the dismal notion of death asi a tem- 
porary extinction of the life of the whole man ; 
or, what is no less gloomy and discouraging, 
the notion of the sleep of the soul in ^the inter- 
val between death and the resurrection. Christ 
was made so truly man, that whatever took 
place in the human nature of Christ may be 
considered as a model and example of what 
must take place, in a certain due proportion 
wsid degree, in every man united to him. 
Christ's soul survived the death of his body ; 
therefore shall the soul of every believer sur- 
vive the body's death : Christ's disembodied 
soul descended into hell ; thither therefore 
shall the soul of every believer in Christ de- 
scend : In that place, the soul of Christ, in its 
separate state, possessed and exercisedl active 
powers ; in the same place therefore. shaJil the 
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believr's soul possess and exercise activity: 
Christ's soul was not left in hell; neither 
shall the souls of his servants there be lefl but 
for a season ; — the ^pointed time will come, 
when the Redeemer shall set open the doors 
of their prison-house, and say to his redeemed 
'' Go forth !'' 
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SERMON XXI. 



Mark, ii. 27. 

The Sabbath was made for man^ and not man 

for the Sabbath. 

The two opposite characters of the hypocrite 
and the profane are in no part of their con- 
duct more conspicuously distinguished, than 
by the opposite errors which they seem to 
adopt concerning the degree of attention due 
to the positive institutions of religion, whether 
of human or Divine appointment. Under the 
name of positive institutions, we comprdhend 
all those impositions and restraints, which not 
being suggested to any man by his conscience, 
and having no necessary and natural con- 
nexion with the dictates of that internal 
monitor, seem to have no importance but 
what they may derive from the will of a supe- 
rior who prescribes them. Of this sort, as 
far as we at present understand it, was the 
restriction laid upon our first parents in Para- 
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disc — the prohibition of the use of blood for 
food, after the deluge — the rite of circum- 
cision in Abraham's family — the whole of 
the Mosaic ritual — the sacraments of the 
Christian church — the institution of the Sab- 
bath — and, besides these, all ceremonies of 
worship whatsoever of human appointment 
All these things come under the notion of 
positive institutions ; for although the expe- 
diency of things of the kind, in the several 
successive ages of the world, is sufficiently 
apparent, yet the particular merit of the spe- 
cial acts enjoined, for which they might I be 
preferable to other acts which might have been 
devised for the same purpose, is perfaapa in 
none of the instances alleged very easy to be 
discovered. That men should assemble at 
stiU:ed seasons for the public worshiptof ^God^ 
all must perceive to be a duty who acknbw- 
lege that a creature endowed with the h^h 
faculties of reason and intelligence owes to'his 
Maker public expressions of homage and ador- 
ation : But that the assembly should recur every 
seventh rather than every sixth or every ei^ith 
day, no natural sanctity of the seventh more 
than of the sixth or eighth persuades. That 
Christians, in their public assemblies, should 
commemorate that death by which death was 
overcome, and the gate of everlasting life^set 
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open to the true believer, no» one who'pretencb 
to a just sense of the benefit received ^and' the 
sharpness of the pain endured vnll dsate to 
question: But the particular ^sanctity of the 
rite in < use proceeds solely from our Liord's 
appointment. The same may be said of bap- 
tism. A rite by which new converts dhould 
be admitted into the church, and the children 
of Christian parents from their earliei^t infancy 
devoted to Christ's service in their riper age, 
is of evident propriety : But our Lord's solemn 
injunction of its constant use constitutes the 
particular sanctity of that which is employed. 
The like observations applied with equal force, 
in ancient times, to the particulars of the Mo- 
saic service —to the rite of circumcision — to 
the prohibition of the use of blood — and to 
the abstinence from the fruit of a particular 
tree, exacted of Adam in Paradise, for no other 
purpose perhaps but as a test of his obedience; 
luid they are still applicable with much greater 
force to all ceremonies of worship appointed in 
any national church by the authority of its 
rulers. The fact is, that all ceremonies are 
actions, which, by a solemn appropriation of 
them to particular occasions, are understood 
to denote or are made use of to produce cer- 
tain dispositions of the mind towards God : 
They acquire their meaning merely from the 
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IQStitution.; and the necessity of making a 
choice of some one out of a variety of acts 
whkh naturally might be equally significant 
an4 equally fit to be made subservient to the 
intended purpose, will always produce, even 
in the ordinances of Divine appointment, an 
appeiH*ance at least of something arbitrary in 
the inatitution* Henoe it will of necessity 
come ta pass, that these ordinances will be 
very differently regarded by different men, 
according as the particular cast of each man's 
tempet apd disposition — his natural turn to 
seriousness or gaiety — his acquired babitis of 
sincerity or dissimulation — render either the 
Importance of the general end, or what there 
may seem to be of arbitrary authority in the 
particular institution, the object most apt to 
seize upon his attention ; according as, he is 
disposed to be scrupulous in his duty, or im* 
patient of restraint — fair and open in his 
actions^ or accustomed to seek his private ends 
in the fair show and semblance of a ready and 
e^act submission to authority. With the hy- 
pocrite,i therefore, the whole of the practical 
part of religion will consist in an ostentatious 
rigour in the observance of its positive pre- 
cepts. With that thoughtless tribe which coqr 
stitutes, it is to be feired, the far greater pro- 
portion of mankind, — those who, witholit any 
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settled principles of positive infidelity, and 
without any strong propensities to the excesses 
of debauchery, find, however, their whole 
occupation in the cares and what may seem 
the innocent amusements of the world, and 
defer the consideration of the future life till 
they find the present drawing to a close, — 
with persons of this disposition, the duties of 
which I speak are for the most part totally ne- 
glected ; insomuch, that an afiected assiduity 
in the discharge of the positive precepts of 
religion on the one hand, and the neglect of 
them on the other, may be considered as the 
discriminating symptoms of the two opposite 
vices of hypocrisy and profaneness : For the 
name of pro&neness, you will observe, in strict 
propriety of speech belongs not only to the 
flagrant and avowed impiety of the atheist and 
libertine, but to the conduct of him who, with- 
out any thing notoriously reprehensible in his 
morals — any thing to make him shunned and 
disliked by his neighbours and acquaintances, 
lives, however, without any habitual fear of 
God and sense of religion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it was planned by 
unerring wisdom, was unquestionably admir- 
ably well contrived for the great purposes for 
which it was intended, — -to maintain the 
knowledge of the true God among a particu* 
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lar people^ and to cherish an opinion of the 
necessity of an expiatory sacrifice for involun- 
tary offences, till the season should arrive for 
the general revelation. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that it failed of the purpose for which 
it was so well contrived : The highest exam- 
ples of consummate virtue and heroic piety 
which the ancient world knew were formed in 
that people, under the discipline of their holy 
law. Nevertheless, the great stress laid upon 
ceremonial observances had, notwithstanding 
the continual remonstrances of the prophets 

— not from any defect in the law itself, but 
from the corruption of human nature — it had 
at least an ill effect upon the manners of the 
people. Notwithstanding the eminent in- 
stances of virtue and piety which from time to 
time arose among them — of virtue and piety 
of which faith alone in the revelation which 
they enjoyed might be a sufficient foundation, 

— yet, if we look to the national character, 
especially in the later ages of the Jewish state, 
we shall find that it was rank hypocrisy, such 
as justifies what is said of them by a learned 
writer, that they were at the same time the 
most religious and the most profligate people 
upon the earth, — the most religious in the 
hypocrite's religion — the most regardless of 
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what their own law taught th^m to be more! 
than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, this de- 
pravity of the Jewish people, the effect as has 
been observed of an abuse of their divine law, 
was favourable (so active is the merciful pro-! 
vidence of God to bring good out of evil) , — ^ 
this ill effect of the abuse of the divine law was 
favourable to that great end to which the law 
tended^ the introduction of an universal reve- 
lation for the general, reformation of the man- 
ners of mankind. It was favourable to this 
end, because it was favourable to our Saviour's 
method of instruction. Our Saviour's method 
of instruction was not by delivering a system 
of morality in which the formjil nature of the 
moral good should be traced to the original 
idea qf the seemlt/ and the fair — the found- 
ations of our duty discovered in the natural 
relations of things, and the importance of every 
particular doty demonstrated by its cotinexion 
with the general happiness. This Was not his 
method of instruction, because he well knew 
how long it had been followed with little effect; 
for id^struse speculations, whatever they niay 
have at the bottom of solidity and truth, suit 
not the capacities of the many^ and influence 
the hearts of none. The method of instrucr 
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tion which' he choise; was to throw' out general 
maxima respecting the . different branches of 
human duty, as often as, in the course of an 
unreserved intercourse with persons of all 
rank;s, characters, and conditions, he found 
occasion either to reprove the errors and enor^ 
mities which fell under his observation, or to 
vindicate his own conduct and that of his dis-' 
ciples when either was unjustly arraigned by . 
the hypocrkes of the times. Had the man^ 
ners of his contemporaries been less reprehen- 
sible, or their hypocrisy less rigid and censori- 
ous, the occasions of instruction by reprxJof 
and apology would have less frequently oc- 
curred. It was an accusation of his disciples 
as profaners of the Sabbath, when they took 
the liberty to satisfy their hunger with the ripe 
ears of standing corn which they plud^ed asi 
they chanced to cross a corn-field on the Sal>- 
bath-rday, which drew from him that admir-^ 
able maxim which I have chosen for my text ; 
r-^ a. maxim which, rightly ^understood, may 
be applied to all the positive precepts of reli^ 
gion no less than to the Sabbath, and clearly 
settles the degree of attention that is due to 
them ; insomuch, that whoever Will keep this 
maxim in its right sense constantly in view^ 
will with certainty avoid the two extremes of 
an unnecessary rigour in the observance of 
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these secondary duties on the one hand, and 
a profane neglect of them on the other. 

After all that can be said, and said with 
truth, about the immutable distinctions of 
right and wrong, and the eternal fitness of 
things,^ it should seem that the will of God is 
the true foundation of moral obligation ; for 
I cannot understand that any man's bare p^- 
ception of the natural seemliness of one action 
and unseemliness of another should bring him 
under an obligation upon all occasions to do 
the one and to avoid the other, at the^ hazard 
of his life, to the detriment of his fortune, or 
even to the diminution of his own ease, which 
sufiers diminution more or less in every in- 
stance in which he lays a constraint upon his 
own inclination. I say I cannot understand 
how the bare perception of good in actions of I 
one sort, or of evil in actions of another, should 
create such an obligation, that a man, if he 
were not accountable to a superior for the con- 
duct of his life, should yet be criminal, if, in 
view of his own happiness or ease, he should 
sometimes think proper to omit the action 
which he admires, or to do that which he dis- 
approves. No such obligation therefore aris- 
ing from the mere intuitive perception of the 
differences of right and wrong, it follows that 
notwithstanding the reality of those differ- 
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ences, and the inoommutable nature of the 
two things, still the obligation upon man to 
act in oonfonnity to these perceptions arises 
from the will of God, who enjoins a conform*- 
ity of our conduct to these natural apprehen*- 
sions of our minds, and binds the obligatioQ 
by assurances that what we lose of present 
gratification shall be amply compensated in a 
fijture retribution, and by threatening the dis- 
obedient with heavier ills than the restraints 
of self-denial or the loss of life. But if this 
be the case, that the will of God is the sole 
foundation of man's duty, it should seem that 
the distinction which is usually made between 
the great natural duties of justice and sobriety 
— all, in short, that are included in the gene>i- 
ral topics of the love of Gpd and man, — * it 
should seem that the distinction between theoe 
and the positive precepts of religion is imagiu'r 
ary, so far at least as the distinction regards 
positive precepts of Divine appointment ; it 
should seem that all duties, natural and posit- 
tive, are, upon this principle, of the same value 
and importance, ^ — that, by consequence, all 
crimes are equal, and that a wilful unne* 
cessary absence from the assemblies of tha 
Seventh day, or from the Lord's table, is a 
crime of no less guilt than theft or murder. 
The highest autliority hatb decided othevw 
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wise, and hath established the distinction. 
Our Lord told his disciples, that " unless their 
righteousness should exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, they should in 
nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven," — 
that is, unless it should be a righteousness of 
a higher kind ; for, in the sort of righteous- 
ness which they practised, the Scribes and 
Pharisees were not easily to be outdone. He 
recommended to them two things very con- 
trary to the hypocrite's religion, secrecy and 
brevity in their devotions. He seemed industri- 
ously to seek occasions of doing those good ac- 
tions on the Sabbath-day, which, to those who 
understood not how the principle and the end 
sanctified these works of mercy, seemed a vio- 
lation of the institution : And it was in justi- 
fication of an action in which no such merit 
could be pretended — an action done by some 
of his followers, perhaps without much con- 
sideration, to appease the cravings of a keen 
, appetite^ — that he alleged the maxim in the 
text, " that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath ;" a maxim which, at 
the same time that it establishes in the most 
peremptory terms the distinction between nar 
tural duties and positive institutions, defines 
with the greatest precision and perspicuity in 
what the difference consists, and as little justi- 
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fies the wilful neglect of the ordinances of 
religion as it countenances an hypocritical 
formality in the performance, or a superstitious 
reliance on the merit of them. 

Although the obligation upon man to a dis* 
charge of any duty arises, as I have observed, 
from the sole will of God, yet in the great du- 
ties of justice and charity in our dealings with 
men — of mildness to our inferiors, courtesy 
to our equals, and submission to our govern- 
ors — of sobriety and temperance in the refec- 
tions of the body, and of moderation in the 
pleasures which belong to the animal life, — in 
all these we can discern a natural fitness and 
propriety immutably inherent in the things 
themselves ; insomuch that any rational being, 
once placed in a situation to be superior to the 
influence of external motives, and to be deter- 
mined in his conduct by the sole approbation of 
his own mind, must always delight in them ; 
and though occasions may arise which may ren- 
der a contrary conduct useful to the indivi- 
dual, yet no occasions can arise which may 
render it so lovely and laudable. Now, al- 
though this natural fitness and propriety be 
not the origin of moral obligation among men, 
yet it is indeed a higher principle ; for it is 
(hat from which that will of God himself ori- 
ginates by which the natural discernment o£ 
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<mr conscience acquires the force of a law for 
the regulation of our lives. Of these duties 
of inherent and immutable propriety it were 
not true to say that they are made for man : 
But what is denied of positive institutions is 
true of these, that man was made for them. 
They are analogous to the moral attributes of 
the Deity himself. The more that any man 
is fixed in the habitual love and practice of 
them, the more the image of God in that 
man is perfected. The perfection of these 
moral attributes is the foundation of the neces- 
sity of God*s own existence ; and if the enjoy- 
ment and display of them is (if the expression 
may be allowed) the end and purpose to which 
God himself exists, the humble imitation of 
these Divine perfections is the end and pur- 
pose for which men and angels were created 
We discern, therefore, in these natural du- 
ties, that intrinsic worth and seemliness which 
is the motive that determines the Divine will 
to exact the performance of them from the 
rational part of his creation ; for God*s will is 
not arbitrary, but directed by his goodness 
and his wisdom. Or, to go a step higher, the 
natural excellence of these duties, we may 
reasonably presume, was the original motive 
which determined the Deity to create beings 
who should be capable of being brought to 
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that dignity of character which a proficiency 
in virtue confers, and of enjoying, in their im- 
proved state of moral worth, a correspojiding 
happiness. 

But in the positive institutions of religion 
we discern nothing of inherent excellence. 
They evidently make a part of the discipline 
only of our present state, by which creatures 
in their first state of imperfection, weak in in- 
tellect and strong in passion, might be trained 
to the habit of those virtues which are in them- 
selves valuable, and, by the fear of God thus 
artificially as it were impressed upon their 
minds, be rendered in the end superior to 
temptation. They are therefore, a^ it were, 
but a secondary part of the will of God ; and 
the rank which they hold as objects of God's 
will, the same they must hold as branches of 
ma^'s obedience. They are no otherwise 
pleasing to God than as they are beneficial to 
man, by enlivening the flame of genuine reli- 
gion in his bosom. Man therefore was not 
made for these ; but these were made for man. 
To commemorate the creation of the universe 
by certain ceremonies in public assemblies on 
the Seventh day, though a noble and a salu- 
tary employment of our time, is not, however, 
the principal business for which man was 

created; nor is the commemoration of our 
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Redeemer's death, by any external rite, the 
principal end and business of the Christian's 
calling : But the observation of the Sabbath 
with certain ceremonies in public assemblies, 
and the commemoration of our Lord's death 
in the eucharist, were appointed as means of 
cherishing in the heart of man a more serious 
and interested attention to those duties which 
are the real end and purpose of his existence, 
and the peculiar service which the Christian 
owes his Lord, who bought him with his 
blood. And thus we see the distinction 
between the primary duties and the posi- 
tive precepts of religion. The practice of 
the first is the very end for which man was 
originally created, and, after the ruin of his 
fall, redeemed: The other are means ap- 
pointed to facilitate and secure the attainment 
of the end. In themselves they are of no 
value ; insomuch, that a scrupulous attention 
to these secondary duties, when the great end 
of them is wilfully neglected, will but aggra- 
vate the guilt of an immoral life. Man was 
not made for these. 

But, on the other hand, it demands our 
serious attention, that it is declared by the 
very same authority that they were made for 
him. They are not mere arbitrary appoint- 
ments, of no meaning or significance : They 
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are not useless exactions of wanton power, 
contrived only to display the authority of the 
master and to imbitter the subjection of the 
slave. They were made for man : They were 
appointed for the salutary influence which the 
Maker of man foresees they are likely to have 
upon his life and conduct. To live in the wil- 
ful neglect of them is to neglect the means 
which Infinite Wisdom hath condescended to 
provide for the security of our future con- 
dition. The consequence naturally to be ex- 
pected is that which is always seen to ensue, 
— a total profligacy of manners, hardness of 
heart, and contempt for God's word and 
commandment. 

Having thus shown the true distinction be- 
tween the primary duties and the positive 
precepts of religion, I shall in some future 
discourses proceed to the particular subject 
which the text more especially suggests, and 
inquire what the reverence may be due to the 
Sabbath under the Christian dispensation ; 
which I shall prove to be much more than it 
is generally understood to be, if the principle* 
of men are to be inferred from their practice. 
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SERMON XXII 



Mark, ii. 27« 

1%e Sabbath was made for man^ and not man 

for the Sabbath. 

What is affirmed of the Sabbath in these 
remarkable words is equallj true of ail the 
ordinances of external worship* The maxim, 
thereforet is general ; and, at the same time 
that it establishes a distinction between the 
primary duties and the p(^tive institutions of 
religion, it clearly defines the circumstance in 
which the difference consivSts. Of the positive 
intitutions of religion, even of those of Divine 
appointment, whatever sanctity may be derived 
to them from the will of God, which is indeed 
the supreme rule and proper foundation of hu- 
man duty, — whatever importance may belong 
to them, as necessary means for the attainment 
of the noblest end, the improvement of man's 
moral character, and the consequent advance- 
ment of his happiness, — yet we have our 
Lord's authority to say, that the ob ervance 
of them is not itself the end for which man 
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was created: Man was not made for these. 
Of natural duties we affirm the contrary : Tiie 
acquisition of that virtue which consists in the 
habitual love and practice of them is the very 
final cause of man's existence. The intrinsic 
worth and seemliness of that virtue is so great, 
that it may be presumed to be the motive 
which determined the will of God to create 
beings with capacities for the attainment. 
These, therefore, are the things for which man 
was made: They were not made for him. 
They derive not their importance from a tem- 
porary subserviency to the interests of man in 
his present condition — to the happiness and 
preservation of the individual or of the kind. 
They are no part of an arbitrary discipline, 
contrived, after man was formed, for the trial 
and exercise of his obedience. Their worth 
is in the things themselves. In authority, 
they are higher than law — in time, older than 
creation — in worth, more valuable than the 
universe. The positive precepts of religion, 
on the contrary, are of the nature of political 
institutions, which are good or bad in relation 
only to the interests of particular communi- 
ties. These, therefore, were made for man. 
And although mari hath no authority to give 
himself a general dispensation from any law» 
which hath the sanction of his Maker's will. 
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yet, since Grod hath giyen him faculties to dis- 
tinguish between things for which he is made 
and things which are made for him, it is every 
man's duty, in the application of God's gene- 
ral laws to his own conduct on particular oc- 
casions, to attend to this distinction. If, by 
an affected precision in the exercises of exter- 
nal devotion, while he disregards the great 
duties of morality, he thinks that he satisfies 
the end of his creation, — if he sets sacrifice 
in competition with mercy, as the Jews did, 
when, under the pretence of rich oflPerings to 
the temple, they defrauded their parents in 
their old age of the support which was their 
due — and when they took advantage of the 
rigour with which their law enjoined the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath to excuse themselves 
on that day from offices of charity, while they 
could dispense with the institution for the 
preservation of their own property, — who- 
ever, after these examples, thinks to commute 
for natural duties by an exact observance of 
positive institutions, deceives himself, and 
offers the highest indignity to God, in believ- 
ing or aflPecting to believe that he will judge of 
the conduct of moral agents otherwise than 
according to the truth of things — that he will 
prefer the means to the end, the subordinate 
to the primary duties. On the other hand. 
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the wilful neglect of the ordinances of reli- 
gion, under a pretence of a general' attention 
to the weightier matters of the law, argues 
either a criminal security or a profane indif- 
ference. No one, whatever pretensions he 
may make, can have a just sense of the im- 
portance and the difficulty of virtuous attain^ 
ments, who in mere indolence desires to re- 
lease himself from a discipline which may 
diminish the difficulty and insure the effect : 
Nor is it consistent with just apprehensions 
of the Divine wisdom, to suppose that the 
means which God hath appointed in subsei-vi- 
ence to any end, may be neglected with impu- 
nity. A neglect, therefore, of the ordinances 
of religion of Divine appointment, is the sure 
symptom of a criminal indifference about those 
higher duties by which men pretend to atone 
for the omission : It is too often found to be 
the beginning of a licentious life; and for the 
most part ends in the highest excesses of pro- 
fligacy and irreligion. 

Having thus taken occasion from the text 
to explain the comparative merit of natural 
duties and positive precepts, — and having 
shown the necessity of a reverent attention to 
the latter, as to means appointed by God for 
the security of virtue in its more essential 
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parts, — I proceed to the inquiry wbich the 
text more immediately suggests — the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath under the Christian dis- 
pensation. The libertinism of the times ren- 
ders this inquiry important ; and the spirit of 
refinement and disputation has rendered it in 
some degree obscure* I shall therefore divide 
it into its parts, and proceed by a slow and 
gradual disquisition. An opinion has been 
for some time gaining ground, that the observ- 
ation of a Sabbath in the Christian church is 
a matter of mere consent and custom, to which 
we are no more obliged by virtue of any 
Divine precept than to any other ceremony 
of the Mosaic law. I shall first, therefore, show 
you, that Christians actually stand obliged to 
the observation of a Sabbath, — that is, to the 
separation of some certain day for the public 
worship of God; and I shall reply to what 
may be alleged with some colour of reason on 
the other side of the question. I shall, in the 
next place, inquire how far the Christian, in 
the observation of his Sabbath, is held to the 
original injunction of keeping every seventh 
day ; and which day of the seven is his proper 
Sabbath. When I have shewn you that the 
obligation to the observance of every seventh 
day actually remains upon him, and that the 
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first day of the week is his proper Sabbath, I 
shall, in the last place, inquire in what man- 
ner this Christian Sabbath should be kept. 

To the general question, What regard is due 
to the institution of a Sabbath under the Chris- 
tian dispensation ? the answer is plainly this, 
— Neither more nor less than was due to it in 
the patriarchal ages, before the Mosaic cove- 
nant took place. It is a gross mistake to con- 
sider the Sabbath as a mere festival of the 
Jewish church, deriving its whole sanctity 
from the Levitical law. The contrary appears, 
as well from the evidence of the fact, which 
sacred history affords, as from the reason of 
the thing, which the same history declares. 
The religious observation of the seventh day 
hath a place in the Decalogue among the very 
first duties of natural religion. The reason 
assigned for the injunction is general, and 
hath no relation or regard to the particular 
circumstances of the Israelites, or to the par- 
ticular relation in which tliey stood to God as 
his chosen people. The creation of the world 
was an event equally interesting to the whole 
human race ; and the acknowledgment of God 
as our Creator is a duty in all ages, and in all 
countries, equally incumbent upon every in- 
dividual of mankind. The terms in which the 
reason of the ordinance is assigned plainly de- 
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scribe it as an institution of an earlier age: 
" Therefore the Lord blessed the seventh, and 
set it apart.^^ (That is the true import of the 
words " hallowed it,") These words, you will 
observe, express a past time. It is not said, 
" Therefore the Lord now blesses the seventh 
day, and sets it apart ;'* but " Therefore he did 
bless it, and set it apart in time past ; and he 
now requires that you his chosen people should 
be observant of that ancient institution." 
And in farther confirmation of the fact we 
find, by the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, that 
the Israelites were acquainted with the Sab- 
bath, and had been accustomed to some observ- 
ance of it, before Moses received the tables of 
the law at Sinai. When the manna was first 
given for the nourishment of the army in the 
Wilderness, the people were told that on the 
sixth day they should collect the double of the 
daily portion. When the event was found to 
answer to the promise, Moses gave command 
that the redundant portion should be pre- 
pared and laid by for the meal of the succeed- 
ing day : ^ For to-morrow,'' said he, " is the 
rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord : On 
that day ye shall not find it in the field; for the 
Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore 
he giveth you on the sixth day the bread 
of two days." He mentions the Sabbath as a 
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Divine ordinance, with which he evidently 
supposes the people were well acquainted ; 
for he alleges the well-known sanctity of that 
day to account for the extraordinary quantity 
of manna which was found upon the ground 
on the day preceding it. But the appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath, to which his words al- 
lude, must have been earlier than the appoint- 
ment of it in the law, of which no part was 
yet given : For this first gathering of the 
manna, which is recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter of Exodus, was in the second month 
of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt ; 
and at Sinai, where the law was given, they 
arrived not till the third. Indeed, the anti- 
quity of the Sabbath was a thing so well un- 
derstood among the Jews themselves, that 
some of their Rabbin had the vanity to pre- 
tend that an exact adherence to the observ- 
ation of this day, under the severities of the 
Egyptian servitude, was the merit by which 
their ancestors procured a miraculous deli- 
verance. The deliverance of the Israelites 
from the Egyptian bondage was surely an act 
of God*s free mercy, in which their own merit 
had no share: Nor is it likely that their 
Egyptian lords left them much at liberty to 
sanctify the Sabbath, if they were inclined to 
do it The tradition, therefore, is vain and 
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groundless : But it clearly speaks the opinion 
of those among whom it passed, of the anti- 
quity of the institution in question ; which ap- 
pears, indeed, upon better evidence, to have 
been coeval with the world itself: In the book 
of Genesis, the mention of this institution 
closes the history of the creation. 

An institution of this antiquity and of this 
general importance could derive no part of its 
sanctity from the authority of the Mosaic law ; 
and the abrogation of that law no more re- 
leases the worshippers of God from a rational 
observation of a Sabbath than it cancels the 
injunction of filial piety, or the prohibitions 
of theft and murder, adultery, calumny, and 
avarice. The worship of the Christian church 
is properly to be considered as a restoration 
of the patriarchal, in its primitive simplicity 
and purity ; — and of the patriarchal worship 
the Sabbath was the noblest and perhaps the 
simplest rite. 

Thus it should seem that Christians are 
clearly obliged to the observance of a Sabbath. 
But let us consider what may be alleged with 
any colour of reason on the other side. Now, 
it may be said that the argument which we 
have used for the perpetual sanctity of the 
Sabbath is of that sort which must go for no- 
thing, becaiise it proves too much. If the 
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antiquity and the universality of the arigioal 
Institution be made the ground of a perma- 
nent obligation to the observance of it, it TQ(iy 
seem a consequence, that the practice of the 
world, since the establlshp^ent of Chri^iaqitj, 
must have been far more deficient th^n hfltith 
ever been suspected ; sinc0, up<»a thip princi- 
ple, mankind, it may be said, phould stiU k(^ 
held to various ceremonies which for many 
ages have sunk into disuse Cirpummslon, it 
is true, will not come within the quesUon j for 
though four or perhaps six centuries older 
than the law, it was only a rpark set upon a 
particular family. But the prohibition of the 
use of blood in food bore thj^ gam^ autiqwjty, 
it njay be said^ with respect to the s^cpqd Tftoe 
of mei^, as the Sabbath with re^pect to the first. 
The prohibition of blood followed th^ 4el^ge 
fus closely ap th@ Sabbath fqUowed th@ c)?e9|4m : 
The one was no le^^ gen^a} to all the spn§ pf 
Noah than the othgr to j^l th^ ^pn^ of 4xJ#P)* 
The use pf animals at »J1 for food is pply tp l?p 
justified by the Crpatpr'^ e^prig^s p(arroi§sipa ; 
and pinqe the exqeptipn of the Wopd of the 
^animal ^iiccoippaniisd the gr^i^t of the fi^h, tt^ 
j^rphibitipn, it ma^^ mi^ wplfiss it wa;?^t mj 
t>m^ pplenwily repmledf i»ust b» »s ^«ier#l 
^|id m perm^n^t a9 the Up^n^e. |p thp ^ 
^mbly ^ the Apastlps at Jerusalem, pf whif^ 
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we read in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts^ 
when the question was solemnly discussed 
concerning the obligation of the Jewish la^ 
upon the converts from the Gentiles, the pr(>- 
hibition of blood was one of three things spe^ 
cially reserved in the solemn act of repeal ia 
which the deliberations of that council ter- 
minated. " It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us," — these are the words of 
the apostolical rescript,- — " it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary thing^, 
— that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication." It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to the apostles to lay no other re- 
straint upon the Gentile converts : But thk 
restraint, of which an abstinence from blood 
made a part, it seemed good to the apostle^, 
nor to the apostles only, but to the Holy 
Ghost also, to lay ; and they declare that they 
laid it on as a necessary thing : Whereas, in 
this same decree, which so remarkably reserves 
the abstinence from blood, the Sabbath is not 
at all reserved as a thing either of necessity or 
expedience. It should seem, therefore, it may 
be said, that the prohibition of blood was an 
ordinance of more lasting obligation tha;n tfee 
Sabbath : The argument from antiquity iftd 
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original generality applies with equal force to 
both ; and the prohibition is enforced by the 
authority of the apostles, who mention no ne- 
cessity of any observance of a Sabbath in the 
Christian church. Upon what principle, then, 
is the sanctity of the Sabbath maintained by 
those who openly disregard the prohibition ? 
I must confess, that had the Sabbath been a 
rite of the Mosaic institution, or were any reason 
to be assigned for the prohibition of blood which 
might be of equal force in all ages, I should 
hold this argument unanswerable, and feel my- 
self compelled to admit that the disregard of 
the Sabbath were a less crime than the use of 
blood : But, as the apostles assembled to con- 
sider whether the Gentile converts were to be 
holden to any part of the Jewish ritual, and if 
to any, to what part, it was beside their pur- 
pose to mention any thing that was not con- 
sidered by those who consulted them as a 
branch of Judaism. Fornication, indeed, they 
mention ; for it hath been owing to that refine- 
ment of sentiment which the Christian religion 
hath produced that this is at last understood to 
be a breach of natural morality. In the heathen 
world it was never thought to be a crime ex- 
cept it was accompanied with injury to a vir- 
gin's honour, or with violation of the marriage 
bed. Abstinence in this instance was coh«- 
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sidered as a peculiarity of Judaism ; and had 
it not been mentioned in the apostolical de- 
i^ree, the Gentile converts would not have 
been very ready to discern that the pro- 
hibition of this crime is included in the 
seventh commandment. But with regard to 
the Sabbath, although- it was gone into disuse 
among the heathen long before the appear- 
ance of our Saviour, yet the most ignorant 
idolater observed some stated festivals in ho- 
nour of the imaginary divinities to which his 
worship was addressed. When an idolater 
therefore was converted, the natural conse- 
quence of his conversion — that is, of his 
going over from the worship of idols td the 
worship of the true God, — the natural and 
immediate consequence would be, that he 
would observe the festival of the true God 
instead of the festival of his idol. Thus the 
Gentile convert would spontaneously adopt 
the observation of the Sabbath, as a natural 
duty — a branch, indeed, of that most general 
commandment, " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God/' It was therefore as little necessary 
that the Sabbath should be expressly observed 
in the apostolical decree, as that express re- 
servation should be made of any other of the 
ten commandments : Nor is the neglect of the 
Sabbath moife to be justified by the silence of 
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the apostolical eouncil concerning the neceflk 
sity of the observation, than idolatry or blas^ 
phemy is to be justified by their silence about 
the second or the third commandment. 

The argument, therefore, from the parallel 
antiquity of the injunction of a Sabbath and 
the prohibition of blood, rather goes to prove 
that the prohibition is in force, than to invar- 
lidate the conclusion of the perpetual sanctity 
of the Sabbath from the early date of the in- 
stitution. Accordingly, it hath been the prac- 
tice of very considerable men, within our own 
memory, to abstain, from conscientious scru- 
ples, from all meats prepared with the blood 
of animals, and from the flesh of animals other- 
wise killed than by the effusion of their blood. 
The truth, however, seems to be, that the two 
ordinances, the observation of a Sabbath and 
abstinence from blood, although they were 
equally binding upon all mankind at the time 
when they were severally ecgoined, differ ne- 
vertheless in this, — that the reason of the 
Sabbath continues invariably the same ; or, if 
it changes at all, it hath been gaining rather 
than losing its importance from the first insti- 
tution. The reason of the prohibition of blood 
was founded on the state of mankind before 
the coming of Christ, and was peculiar to those 
early ages. The use of the Sabbath, as it be- 
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gan, will end only with the world itadfi . The 
abstinence from blood y^as a part ,of that hand- 
writing of ordinances to which sin ga^e ^^ tem- 
porary importance, and which were, blotted 
out when the Messiah made an end of sin by 
the expiatory sacrifice of the cross. . I have 
already had occasion to remark, that it was the 
great end of the numerous sacrifices of th|& 
Mosaic ritual, to impress the^f Jewish pooplie 
(for a season the chosen depositari^.of re- 
vealed truth) with an opv9io%0f th^.neicessitfjr 
of a sanguinary expiation even for involuntary^ 
offences, — to train them to the habitual belirf 
of that awful maxim, that '^ withput blood 
there shall be no remission." Thq end of 
those earlier sacrifices, which were of use in 
the patriarchal ages, was unquestionably the 
same. To inculcate the same important lesson, 
in the earliest instance of a sacrifice upon re- 
cord, respect was had to the shepherd's sacri- 
fice of the firstlings of his flock rather than to 
the husbandman's offering of the fruit of his 
ground ; and for the same reason, by the pro- 
hibition laid upon the sons of Noah, and after- 
wards enforced in the severest terms in the 
Mosaic law, blood was sanctified, as it were^ 
as the immediate instrument of atonement 
The end of the prohibition was to impress man- 
kind with a high reverence for blood, as a most 
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holy thing, consecrated to the purpose of thfe 
general expiation : But this expiatory virtue 
belonged not to the blood of bulls and of goat6, 
but to the blood of Christ, of which the other 
was by God's appointment made a temporary 
emblem. As the importance, therefore, of all 
inferior sacrifices, and of all the cleansings atrA 
purifications of the law, ceased when bhde th* 
only meritorious s/acrifice had been offered bh 
the cross, and the true atonement made, ahii^ 
mal blood, at the same time and for the feftttife 
reason, lost its sanctity. The necessity, there- 
fore, mentioned in the apostolic rescript, so 
far as it regards the restriction from the us6 
of blood, can be understood only* of a tempo- 
rary necessity, founded on the charitable con- 
descension which, in the infancy of the church, 
was due from the Gentile converts to the in- 
veterate prejudices of their Hebrew brethren. 
Accordingly, although we read of no subse- 
quent decree of the apostolical college rescind- 
ing the restriction which by the act of thei^ 
first assembly they thought proper to impose^ 
yet we find what is equivalent to a decree, in 
the express licence given by St. Paul to the 
Christians of Corinth, to eat of whatever meat 
was set before them, provided they incurred 
not the imputation of idolatry, by partaking 
of a feast upon the victim in an idol's temple. 
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With this ei^ception, they had permission to 
eat whatever was sold in the shambles, and 
whatever was served up at table, without any 
attention to the legal distinctions of clean and 
unclean, and without any anxious inquiry upon 
what occasion or in what manner the animals 
had been slaughtered. 

Thus it appears^, that the prohibition of 
blood in food was fi>r a time, indeed, by the 
generality of the restraint, binding upon all 
mankind : But, in the reason of the things its 
importance was but temporary ; and when its 
importance ceased, the restraint was taken off, 
— not indeed by a decree of the whole college 
of apostles, but still by apostolical authoritj^ 
The observation of a Sabbath, on the contrary, 
was not only a general duty at the time of the 
institution, but, in the nature of the thing, of 
perpetual importance ; since, in every stage of 
the world's existence, it is man's interest to 
remember and his duty to acknowledge his 
dependence upon God as the Creator of all 
things, and of man among the rest. The ob- 
servation of a Sabbath was accordingly en- 
forced, not by any apostolical decree, but by 
the example of the apostles, after the solemn 
abrogation of the Mosaic law. 

Thus; I trust, I have shown that the ob- 
servation of a Sabbath, as it was of earlier 
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institution than the religion of the Jews, and 
no otherwise belonged to Judaism, than as, 
with other ordinances of the patriarchal 
church, it was adopted by the Jewish legisla- 
ture, necessarily survives the extinction of 
the Jewish law, and makes a part of Chris- 
tianity. I have shown how essentially it dif- 
fers from other ordinances, which, however 
they may boast a similar antiquity, and for a 
season an equal sanctity, were only of a tem- 
porary importance. 1 have shown that it is 
a part of the rational religion of man, in 
every stage and state of his existence, till he 
shall attain that happy rest from the toil of 
perpetual conflict with temptation — from the 
hardship of duty as a task, of which the rest of 
the Sabbath is itself a type. I have therefore 
established my first proposition, that Chris- 
tians stand obliged to the observation of a 
Sabbath. I am, in the next place, to inquire 
how far the Christian, in the observance of a 
Sabbath, is held to the original injunction of 
keeping every seventh day ; and which day of 
the seven is his proper Sabbath. And this 
shall be the business of my next discourse. 
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APPENDIX. 

1 Corinthians, xii. 8, 9, 10. 

J^HE word of wisdom, — the talent of arguing 
from the natural principles of reason, for the con- 
version of philosophical infidels. The word of 
knowledge, — the talent of holding learned argu- 
ments from the ancient prophecies, and the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, for the conversion of 
Jewish infidels. Faith, — a depth and accuracy of 
understanding in the general scheme of the Chris" 
tian revelation, for the improvement and edification 
of believers. The gifts of healing, and the working 
. of miracles, — for the purpose of making new con- 
verts, and displaying the extent of the power of 
Christ. Prophecy, or the talent of foreseeing fu- 
ture events, — for the purpose of providing against 
the calamities, whether worldly or spiritual^ that 
might threaten particular churches; such as 
famines, pestilence, wars, persecutions, heresies. 
Discerning of spirits, — for the better government 
of the church. And the gift of tongues, and the 
interpretation of tongues, which seem to have been 
very generally dispersed, — that every Christian 
might be qualified to argue with the learned Jews 
in the synagogues, from the original Scriptures, 
especially when the Jew thought proper to appeal 
from the Greek of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 
text. 
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In these very remarkable passages, the apostle 
reckons up nine distinct gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
all of the extraordinary kind. In the twenty-eighth 
verse he enumerates just as many ecclesiastical 
offices. The gifts and the offices, taken in the 
order in which they are mentioned, seem to cor- 
respond. 

GIFTS. OFFICES. 

1. The word of) . . 
. , J> Apostles, 

wisdom, - ) 

^. , /"Prophets, i. e. expounders of 

, , , < the Scriptures of the Old 

knowledge, \ rj. ^ \ 
^ V. lestament. 

3. Faith, - - Teachers of Christianity. 

4. Miracles, - - Workers of miracles. 

5. Healing, - - Healers. 

^ ^ , . r Helps — AQiT^rj-d/sis ; such as 

o. rrophecies, or I , ' , rr. , . r\ 

^ -. . < Mark, lychicus, Onesi- 

predictions, I ^ 

^ V. mus, &c. 

7. Discerninff of) ,^ .. tt /o 

^ > Governments — Kybepvijo-sij. 

spirits, - - 3 

' ^ . /.I Gifted with tongues in vari- 

9. Interpretation or L 

'^ C ous ways, 

tongues, -J 

The fourth and fifth gifts, miracles and healing, 
seem to have changed places in the ninth and tenth 
verses. Miracles, I think, must take place as the 
genuSy and healing must rank below it as the species. 
Accordingly, in the twenty-eighth verse, miracles 
or powers are mentioned before healings. With 
this slight alteration, the list of gifts in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth verses, seems to answer exactly to 
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the list of offices in the tw^nty-^eighth ; only it is to 
\$e supposed* that as all inferior offices are included 
in the superior, so all the higher s^nd rarer gifts 
contain the lower and more comipQp» 

Dr» Lightfoot, if I mistake not, hath remarl^ed 
this parallelism of gifts and offic^^, in his ^^ Hor^s 
Hebrarcae." 
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